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Good beginnings make 
onal 


endings 





From the arid interior of the waxtite package a myriad 
host of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes emerge each morning to 
capture millions of breakfast tables. 


Dry and crisp, they descend on a land of milk and 
luscious fruits, to join in the celebration of a world- 
wide, inexpensive feast. 

It was an alert connoisseur who discovered the subtie 
manner in which the flavors of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
and fruits contrive to complement each other. From that 
happy union has come a compelling taste appeal that has 
multiplied consumption again and again. 


From an original position of a vagrant cereal, Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes have grown to dominate breakfasts, 
and now have invaded luncheons and dinners. 
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Gold bricks go begging 4 
in AGROPOLIS today 
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Bunco-MEN would starve to death in AGROPOLIS today! 


Modern citizens of AGROPOLIS, the great prosperous farm 
areas of the United States, are business men—bright, 
shrewd, forward-looking people. They have plenty of 9 
money to spend, yes, and they buy plenty, too,—but they 
know what they want and what it will do for them. No 
gold bricks today, thank you! 


Come right down to it, you'll find that lots of the things 
they want are things they’ve read about in their own 
home papers—the Standard Farm Unit Papers. 2,600,000 
of the richest farm homes in America read and rely on 
these 15 independent, non-duplicating papers—to the 
farmer they are newspapers, trade paper and magazine 
all in one. They go into farm homes you can’t reach any 
other way. And if the story of your product is in these 
papers, AGRopoLis will see it—and Acropo.is will buy! 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer 
& Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press Pennsylvania Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer-Farm, Stock & Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
Home, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The American Agriculturist The Prairie Farmer 








The STANDARD fiir UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
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e Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
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The Merchandising Significance of 
Retail Profit Sharing 


) Some Developments in the Drug Field Which Suggest a New Element 
in Merchandising Strategy in Many Industries 


HE trouble with the fast tempo 
of the times is not that so many 
new things are happening but that 
the old ones are coming so fast. 
It was 


First, the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany and then, a few days later, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, announced 
plans for allowing their distribu- 
tors to share in company profits. 


made to me last 
week by a promi- 
nent manufacturer 
of Elmira, N. Y. 
. It seems to me to 
say much in few 
words, for he went 
on to explain that 
he and other inde- 
pendent manufac- 
turers aren’t so 
much _ interested 
right now in de- 
tails of how to in- 
crease sales, but 
are wondering what 
th future will 
hold, and how they 
are going to keep 
on the wave-crest 
of the fast-moving 
current of modern 
business. 
There is nothing 
r new about mergers, 


The remark isn’t original. 








ITHIN a comparatively 
short time, three organi- 
zations of national impor- 
tance have announced plans 
of selling stock to retailers. 
Two of these organizations 
are manufacturers; the other 
is engaged in wholesaling. 
These three announce- 
ments coming on one an- 
other’s heels are more than 
a coincidence. They repre- 
sent a new effort to work out 
distribution problems that 
beset manufacturers in many 
fields. In other words, they 
constitute the latest move in 
the fast-moving struggle for 
distribution and, as_ such, 
they demand study by manu- 
facturers in practically all 
| lines. 

















Some time ago, 
McKesson & Rob- 
bins, the group of 
wholesalers work- 
ing with the inde- 
pendent druggists, 
announced that the 
retail druggist 
would be given the 
opportunity of buy- 
ing up to 100 
shares of the stock 
at a price quite 
considerably lower 
than it is now sell- 
ing on the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change. The offer 
is good until Jan- 
uary 1 next. The 
stock may be paid 


for with monthly 
instalments as low 
as $2. 


This plan was 








for example. But they are cer- 
tainly coming fast. There is noth- 
ing new about selling stock to 
retail distributors. A maker of glass 
in Paris in the early part of the 
nineteenth century tried it success- 
fully. But there have been some 
fast developments and new angles 
of the old plan in the last few 
weeks and back cf ttre news there 
is a picture of an .idustrial situa- 
tion which is decidedly interesting. 


Tat!> of Contents on page 202 


announced as “a tangible indication 
of the intention of McKesson & 
Robbins to share its profits with 
the druggists who help to make 
them.” That means the indepen- 
dents. The details of the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins plan were given 
in the July 25 issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The Vick plan was fully 
described in an interview with the 
president of the company in last 
week’s issue. The details of the 





found else- 
Let us here 
fundamentals 


Squibb plan will be 
where in this issue. 
take a look at the 
behind them all. 

All of them have one or two 
points in common. All, for ex 
ample, give the retailer stock on 
very advantageous terms. A study 
of the Vick and Squibb plans shows 
that both companies have made 
more than 100 per cent profit for 
the retailers who took advantage 
of previous stock ownership offers. 
McKesson & Robbins, a newer 
company, points out that if retail- 
ers buy the maximum amount al- 


lowed “there is represented an im- 
mediate profit to them of about 
$1,000.” All three have unique 


features. 

The Vick plan is, in effect, an 
investment trust, and the stock in it 
now offered to dealers at $10 has 
sold on the New York Curb Ex- 
change as high as $18 on a “when 
issued” basis. 

The Squibb plan, as shown else- 
where in this issue, has a double 
action feature, and McKesson & 
Robbins offer stock far below the 
market price. 

What is back of this most gen 
erous action on the part of two big 
independent manufacturers and the 
McKesson & Robbins group of 
wholesalers which promises to be- 
come so big a factor in the field 
of distribution? I ask that ques- 
tion because what is happening in 
the drug field seems to me to be 
almost a prophecy of what is about 
to happen in others. 

The drug industry has had the 
benefit, or been the victim (de- 
pending on the viewpoint), of 
modern mass distribution methods 
more than any other. It has seen 
its leading retail outlets work back 
from the point of sale into the 
manufacturing end until a small and 
powerful group with this experi- 
the dominant 


ence now occupies 

position in the field. This group 
is challenged, curiously enough, 
only by a group of wholesalers 


hacked by bankers and banded to- 
gether in a far-reaching plan to 


make the independent retailer 
stronger to give battle to the 
chains. In this line-up of giants, 


profit-sharing with retailers has be- 
come a modern weapon in the sales 
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strategy of big independents against 
the retailer-manufacturer combina- 
tion of the dominant factor in the 
field. What has happened in the 
drug field may and probably will 
happen tomorrow in several others. 
Retail profit sharing in its new 
significance is being talked about 
and considered carefully in at least 
three other great industries. 

It is surely “an old thing which 
is coming fast” as a new force in 
the line-up of big business. In 
commenting upon his company’s 
plan last week, Carleton H. Pal- 
mer, president of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, summed up the two differ- 
ent alignments in all business when 
he said: 

“Without a doubt the modern 
trend in business is toward consoli- 
dation of business interests. This 
takes two forms. In one, the in- 
dividual is merged and swallowed 
up, absorbed in the whole. This 
means loss of identity by the indi- 
vidual and lack of independence to 
everyone. 

“In the other form, the joining 
of business interests is brought 
about through co-operation between 
individual distributor and manv- 
facturer. 

Profit Sharing According to 
Purchases 


“The distributor is enabled to 
maintain his identity and to broaden 
his field of activities to the limit 
of his capacity. He is an inde- 
pendent factor while, at the same 
time, he profits by alliance with a 
manufacturer who, on his own 
part, is in a position to direct his 
best energies to specialization in 
his own chosen field. This latter 
form of joining of interests is in 
accord with the traditional Squibb 
policy. It is to carry out this pol- 
icy that the Squibb Plan, Incor- 
porated, has been organized. One 
of the most important features of 
the Squibb Plan, which we believe 
to be unique, is that the profit- 
sharing basis of each individual 
distributor is dependent upon his 
actual purchases of Squibb prod- 
ucts rather than the amount of 
money which he can afford to in- 
vest in stock ownership in The 
Squibb Plan, Incorporated. For 
under our plan, the real co-oper- 
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Picking 
the weak Spots 




















SOMETHING’S in the air. Dad 
had only begun to think about 
his slippers before they ap- 
peared. And Mother is being 
kidded again about her school- 
girl complexion. Mr. Hudson 
smiles a knowing frown, and 
gets set to say “No.” He might 
as well save the effort, for ex- 
perience has taught him that 
he’ll probably say “Yes”—some 
day. What’s a little “No” to 
any good salesman? 

And Bo Hudson is a good 
salesman. How well he knows 
. . how cannily 
he works . . . sometimes with 
bold strokes . . . some- 
times with adept touches. 

A canoe? A week at the 
Shore? An all-electric 
tadio? A new porch 





swing? Necessity is the mother 
of ingenuity. He probably can’t 
buy it himself; his pocket 
money stretches only so far. So 
he perfects his technique instead. 
You can interest this chap in 
any modern merchandise; any- 
thing that smacks of being new 
and better, and 500,000 like him 
read THE AMERICAN Boy. 85% 
are of high-school age and 
older. Whatever your product, 
advertise to him in his favorite 
magazine, so he’ll know you 
appreciate his man-sized, man- 
minded influence. November 
forms close September 10th. 


te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan © 
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ator in the business is not penal- 
ized in favor of the inactive stock- 
holder, but enjoys his full profit on 
his actual growth in sales.” 

H. Smith Richardson, president 
of the Vick Chemical Company, 
believes that his plan is just as 
unique as that of Squibb, for in his 
case he takes the retailer’s money, 
invests it in stocks under the super- 
vision of himself and other direc- 
tors of his company and hopes to 
make a great deal of money for 
them, thus holding their good-will 
and securing their active co-opera- 
tion. 

Looking beneath the surface of 
these unique features and the state- 
ments made officially by Mr. 
Palmer and unofficially by other 
factors in the companies which are 
now using retail stock profit-shar- 
ing, it is fairly obvious that they 
are directed against the dominant 
factor in the field. 

Let us take a look, then, at Drug, 
Inc. This great combination has 
figured in the news recently as 
having taken over the old Three- 
In-One Oil Company. It has also 
opened negotiations with the Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, manufacturer 
of Ipana tooth paste, Sal Hepatica 
and Gastrogen tablets. Bristol- 
Myers, in 1928, took over the 
Frederick H. Ingram Company, 
manufacturer of Ingram’s Milk 
Weed Brand shaving cream and 
Milk Weed cream. 

Among some of the other prod- 
ucts which Drug, Inc., now manu- 
factures and distributes through its 
retail stores are such well-known 
advertised products as _ Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia, Cascarets, Bay- 
er’s Aspirin, Fletcher’s Castoria, 
Diamond Dyes, California Syrup 
of Figs and many others. 

Drug, Inc., is a really big con- 
cern. It controls the B. R. Drug 
Stores, Inc., of Chicago, the May 
Drug Stores, of Pittsburgh, the 
Wolff-Wilson Drug Company, of 
St. Louis, and the Boots Drug 
Company, operating more than 800 
stores in England. It is said, also, 


to serve more than one-quarter of 
the population of the United States 
through the 10,000 Rexall Stores 
operated by agents, and the Liggett 
stores numbering over 500. 

It has back of it three very in- 
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teresting and dominant personalj- 
ties. While Louis K. Liggett, 
chairman of the board and founder 
of the Liggett and United Drug 
Company chain is given most of 
the publicity, there are two other 
men who rank with him in impor- 
tance in this great combination, 
They are A. H. Diebold, president, 
and W. E. Weiss, vice-president, 
These three, Diebold, Weiss and 
Liggett, have been called the Three 
Musketeers of the drug industry. 

Louis Liggett began his work as 
a traveling salesman for John 
Wanamaker. Later he went into 
business for himself, first making 
headache powders and then becom- 
ing interested in Vinol, a proprie- 
tary medicine. Mr. Liggett’s train- 
ing was thus derived both from 
the retail and manufacturing end, 
for starting as a salesman he then 
went into the manufacture of mer- 
chandise, and when the drug stores 
started a price-cutting war, Mr. 
Liggett appointed an_ exclusive 
agent in each locality. With forty 
of the exclusive agents for Vinol 
he formed his United Drug Com- 
pany in 1903. It is important to 
remember one thing in the battle 
of the big independents and the 
wholesalers who are using retail 
profit-sharing as a weapon. It was 
after the war that Mr. Liggett’s 
company was threatened with in- 
solvency. At that time many of 
his Rexall agents throughout the 
country raised $1,500,000 to help 
him through the _ hard _ times. 
There is a nice reverse twist upon 
the present angle which is worth 
considering. 

Mr. Diebold and Mr. Weiss both 
were associated with the Sterling 
Products Company, which came 
into Drug, Inc. 

These three dominant figures 
are also directors of a host ol 
other companies, ranging all the 
way from candy companies to those 
which make hot water bottles. 

It can easily be seen that Drug, 
Inc., has a big hold on the whole 
drug business. For though the 
Rexall Stores are independently 
owned, they market the Drug, Inc.- 
Rexall products. The company, it- 
self, is a holding company for the 
United Drug Company combined 

(Continued on page 153) 
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¢ in Younker Brothers’ Department Store 

















2 


yes 


3 


EVERY OTHER SHOPPER 


today came from beyond 
Des Moines’ City Limits 


Half of the shoppers in this block long depart- 
ment store live outside Des Moines. 


A recent survey of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation showed that 56% of the out of the city 
shoppers reside over 60 miles from Des Moines. 


Check an Iowa Map and you'll note that Des 
Moines is the only sizeable city in the entire 
center two-thirds of Iowa. 


Two-thirds of the families* in this shopping 
radius (population 1,250,000) will see your ad- 
vertising in 


The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune 


230,000 Daily Circulation—Carrier Delivery 
in 851 Iowa cities and towns 


*Yes, farm families, as well as urban families 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 











Through five strategically 
located offices in the United States and 
twelve offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa and South 
America, we offer advertising agency ser- 
vice which has demonstrated its merit for 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whom we have served for more 


than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 560,809,000 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 

"}) CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO : Rass Building 


* 


LONDON - Bush House + Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS + 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
‘ MADRID - Pi Y Margail 9 
STOCKHOLM * Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN °- Axelborg 
BERLIN ~- Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP ~ 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW * Czackiego 17 


LEXANDRIA * Egypt * 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 





PORT ELIZABETH - South Africa + Netherlands Bank Building 







BUENOS AIRES - Argentina + 50-60 Calle San Martin 


* SAO PAULO - Praga Ramos Azevedo 16 





Maybe You Are 


Men Pride Themselves on 
Do 


By Rexfe 


SHIERE are many heads of busi 
nesses, today, who are firmly 
convinced they are working for 
themselves, when in reality they 
are as dependent as bales on those 
who advise them They pound 
their desks to emphasize their in 
dependence and the next minute 
are calling up their advertisin: 
agency, banker, ac-ountant, or law 


Many 


aI 


yer, asking for advice and_ the 
necessary knowledge to meet each 
problem as it arises. The trouble 


with these men is they arc merged 
and don’t know it. 
For business today 
matter of teamwork. As a banker 
recently said: “Corporations, and 
combines resulting from mergers, 
are merely a legal recognition of 
human teamwork which is going 
on all the time.” When you break 
down the system of modern busi- 
you usually find it that 
teamwork, only in different 
in fact, it is almost humanly 
to conduct a business 


is largely a 


hess, is 
same 
forms; 
impossible 
without it 
lhe average business man would 
be so emphatic in his ideas of 
inderendence and would be more 
partial to the reasons for mergers, 
if he realized every time he added 
a new department to his business 
that he was bringing about a mer- 
ger. For there are just as many 
mergers of personnel as of prod- 
ucts, and it makes little difference, 
except legally. whether the func 
tions of a department are per 
formed outside a company or in- 
side, for a certain of 
lerendence is attached to each 
There one large advertising 
agency which will not take the 
account of a one-man business be- 
cause the fact that it a one- 
man business means that the head 


not 


sense 


1s 


is 


has not learned the value of co- 
operation. The agency says it is 
necessary to merge its interests 


with the interests of its clients and 


Know It 






Merged and Don’t 





Running Their Own Businesses—Buyt 
They? 


ord Daniels 


if this cannot be done, the amount 
of friction developed is too great 
to permit profitable returns 

The other day a man called on 
the head of a medium-sized gin 
ger-ale company to ask his opinion 
of mergers and whether he would 
be interested in accepting a proposi 
tion of that kind. The caller would 
have Leen thrown out, if he had not 
been a personal friend of the presi- 
dent. As it was, they both sat down 
and talked the whole thing over 

At the very start the owner in- 
formed him he would never merge, 
had no intention of working for 
anybody else and would not see a 
business which he had built up pass 
into other hands. 


What the Advertising Agency Did 


The first question the visitor 
asked was whether he had an ad- 
vertising agency and the owner 
replied he had, and a very good 
one—in fact the best in the city. 
“Why,” the ginger-ale manufac- 
turer volunteered, “they helped me 
increase my sales 600 per cent in 
four years.” 

“Didn't they make 
change the label on your bottle?” 
the visitor asked. 

“Yes and no.” The _ president 
corrected. “I had the idea first, 
but they designed it and put it in 
our advertising.” 

“And yet,” the caller asked him, 
“you claim you run your business 


without any outside help? 


also you 


“Certainly,” he replied. “They 
can do nothing without my con- 
sent.” 

“Who audits your books?” the 
caller next inquired. 

“Smith, Jones and Smith.” 

“Didn't they tell you to cut 


down on your inventory, last year. 
and to get more working capital. 
both of which you did?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“And didn’t you put in the Rod- 
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—————————————————— 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 








138 Out of 47 Use The 


Journal Exclusively 


HIRTY-EIGHT of the forty-seven 

national advertisers of wearing 
apparel ins alwaukee newspapers 
during 1928, sdse Phe Milwaukee 
Journal exclusiy . «t a 





During the year the tiaktrs of clothing 
and shoes used..109,943 lines of Journal 
space, or more tham eight times the 
volume Used in‘the other two Milwau- 
kee papers combined. And in the first 
seven month/of 1929 The Journal 
maintained this lead with’ 36,884 lines 
compared to only 5,656 lines in the 
second Milwaukee*héwspaper and only 
1,726 lines in the third newspaper. 





THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 





R $2 
FIRST BY MERIT 











Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
















gers system of factory management 
and control before the bank would 
increase your line of credit?” 

“Yes,” he answered again. 

“And didn’t you have to revise 
your corporate structure, at the 
request of your lawyers, before you 
could sell your employees stock?” 

“Yes.” 

“And didn’t you have to clean up 
those marshes before the insurance 
company would give your staff 
sickness insurance ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Now, tell me,” the visitor asked, 
‘Just one thing you were able to 
think up and carry through without 
the help of somebody else who ac- 
tually did most of the work.” 

The ginger-ale manufacturer 
scratched his head thoughtfully and 
replied, “Wait a minute.” 

In a survey of twenty medium- 
sized companies, in all lines of 
business, it was found on an aver- 
age cight concerns were retained by 
each in an advisory capacity. Each 
of the eight had an important func- 
tion to perform and had more or 
less direct influence on the business 
they were retained by—and in some 
cases, were even represented on the 
board of directors. 

(Just here I wish it clear I am 
not belittling the retaining of ad- 
visers. I am merely pointing out 
that modern business is not as in- 
dependent as it thinks it is.) 

The banker who made the state- 
ment previously referred to, also 
said that he woke one morning sur- 
prised to find he was not the head 
of a bank, but instead was run- 
ning a “department store of fi 
nance.” As he put it, he had found 
his organization mixed up in al- 
most everything which involved the 
care and handling of money, of 
much of which he was at a loss 
even to understand the mechanics 
And the same is true of business 
Certain phases of business have be 
come so technical no one person 
can hope to be an authority on 
them all, and must employ expert 
advice to help him out 

Phe dangers which the so-called 
independent business man often falls 
into, are that he either lets the ex- 
perts run his business or else he 
prevents them from functioning at 
all. If he lets them run his busi- 
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ness, he is actually nothing more 
than a department of the experts’ 
businesses and is carried on their 
books as part of their assets. If 
he ties their hands, he is doing 
nothing more than strangling one 
of his own departments and paying 
a big price for the pleasure. 

But the manufacturer is not 
alone in thinking he is independent, 
Just talk to several small retailers 
some time. They are violent, in 
some cases, against the chains and 
deplore the type of man who will 
sacrifice his individuality to man- 
age a chain store. While you are 
talking to him, a clerk will prob- 
ably come in and say: “The win- 
dow-dresser of Jones & Company 
is here. May he have the window?” 
If you stay still longer you will see 
the proof of the following day's 
advertisement laid on his desk. 
Look closely at the advertisement. 
It has probably been made up a 
thousand miles away and the mats 
shipped to him by a big manufac- 
turer. And that is not all. The 
man he was just talking to, over 
the phone, arranged for a demon- 
strator to stand behind one of his 
counters next week and help his 
clerks improve their selling ability. 

It is wise, therefore, before you 
pound the desk too hard and as- 
sert your independence, to do a lit- 
tle checking up to find out actually 
where you stand. Don’t be afraid, 
and don’t be too depressed if you 
find you are merged and don't 
know it. 


Japan Tourist Bureau to 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


The Japan Tourist Bureau has ap 
mg Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 
few York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. The Bureau 
has been recently organized and has 
opened offices at New York. An adver- 
tising campaign to acquaint the Amer 
can traveling public with the attra 
tions of Japan will be launched in the 
near Trture 


QO-Cedar Account to Branit 


Agency 
The ©-Cedar ( orporation, Chicago, 
(Cedar polishes and mops, has ap 


pointed the Brandt Advertising Com 
pany, Chicago, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers will be used in 


a campaign featuring two special deals 


in O-Cedar automobile polish. 
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I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. 
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i) World 
dvertising 
Leadership 


Lineage For 7 Months of 1929 ‘\ 
Detroit News......... 18,973,542 
Chicago Tribune...... 18,886,224 
4 New York Times...... 18,709,246 } 


grater its achievements of 15 consecutive years, The 
Detroit News during the first seven months of 1929 











‘ again attained world advertising leadership by publishing 


18,973,542 lines during this period, surpassing The New York 
Times and Chicago Tribune, the leaders in their respective 
cities. The significance of the continued leadership of The 
Detroit News for advertisers lies in the fact that it proves 
the oft repeated statement: you can cover Detroit adequately 
with one newspaper. Reaching 80‘, of all Detroit homes 
taking any English newspaper, use of The News, alone, enables 
advertisers to employ dominating copy and thus sell the whole 
field at one time at low cost per unit sale. With the Detroit 
market unusually responsive to advertising because of 
uniquely prosperous conditions advertisers will do well to 
place The News on any advertising schedule for autumn, 


out of 
every 


Detroit Homes Taking Any English Paper 
Get The News 


, The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz, 180 No. Michigan 
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So That Vacationing Chicago 
May Read Its Market Reports Ty 
THE SAME DAY 








VERY week day four planes leave Chicago for the 
woods and waters of northern Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Every afternoon before the dinner hour these planes arrive 
at Lake Geneva, Eagle River and the West Michigan shore 
line and discharge thousands of Red Streaks for sale in 
these popular Chicago vacation centers. 


The Daily News uses its fleet of four powerful airplanes 
for this service .. . the only airplane delivery fleet in regu- 
lar use by a Chicago newspaper. These planes cruise the 
corner-cutting air lanes at a speed of 100 miles an hour 
... reaching as far as 375 miles from the city . . . cutting 
as much as five hours from the speed of the fastest mail 
trains traveling the same routes. 


That's speed for a fast age . . . that’s the pace of a day 
that blasts a mountain to save a mile. . . shoots a million 
to clip a minute. 


THE CHICAGO@D. 


Chicago’s HomNew: 















4 lv rtisi NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ahaa — J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Wo 
Representatives 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 408 






Member of The 100MGroup « 
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— or DAILY NEWS 


NowDelivered by Airplane 





e And that’s the pace of The Daily News in the service of 
Le it’s readers . . . a pace which it demonstrates in Chicago 
e by placing this same markets edition on sale in the city 
e half an hour before the final markets edition of any other 
n Chicago newspaper. 
. 
e The almost inevitable by-product of the making of 
“i a good newspaper is a good advertising medium. 
i Enterprise of this nature places The Daily News first 
in the homes of Chicago’s substantial families . . . and 
first on the schedule of many a successful advertiser. 














et DAILY NEWS 


Ho ewspaper 












DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
| Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 711-12 Glenn Bldg. 


he 10MERGroup of American Cities 
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OPPORTUNITY — such 
as few markets present 


ITH an industrious, prosperous population 

of over 2,000,000, . . . bound into a single 
unit by a remarkable transportation system, .. . 
The Indianapolis Radius is a market of primary 
importance to advertisers seeking volume at low 
cost. From Indianapolis, salesmen can quickly 
and easily work the surrounding cities and 
towns. As one newspaper completely dominates 
this market, low advertising costs are assured. 





The News ...cA4LONE ... Does The Job! 





Cqyhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


_ The Indianapolis Radius 
DON SBRIDGE, Advertising Director 
j New York: Chicago: 
i a DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bld; 


poll 























rE, every point of view, Indianapolis is the 


| ideal location for factories and industries : 


























We Helped Our Dealers Obtain 
100,000 New Customers 


How a Lamp Manufacturer’s “Account Opener” 
His Sales 


As told to R. W. 


By A. L. Sandel 


Vice-President and General Manager, Sandel Manufacturing Company 


URING the last five years we 


have helped our retailers ob- 
tain perhaps 100,000 new  cus- 
tomers. The actual figure is prob- 
ably much higher than that, but | 
prefer to be conservative. In thus 
co-operating with the retail trade 
we ourselves have opened several 
thousand new deal- 
er accounts; and 
this, of course (we 
are not making and 
selling lamps pri- 
marily because of 
our goodness and 
kindness of heart), 
was the object of 
what has proved to 
be rather a re- 
markably success- 
ful merchandising | 
plan. That the plan | 
really is successful 
is shown by the | father to a 
fact that our gross 
sales last year were || 
more than ten | 
times the volume 
we obtained in 
1924. 
We make popu- 
lar-priced lamps 


| up process. 





sires. 


sales 


HERE ise is a company which 
wanted to get many new 
|| retail accounts. 
to get them in a hurry. 
it wanted to have them ac- 
| tive from the beginning, in- 
|| stead of going through a 
long and tedious building- 


These are not unique de- || 
Many manufacturers 
entertain similar wishes. In || 
this case, the wishes became || 
merchandising I 
thought that is novel in 
| many of its aspects. 

That the plan really is | 
successful is shown by the 
fact that the company’s gross 
last year were more 
than ten times the volume 
obtained in 1924. 


Plan Multiplied 
Volume 





Clarke 


not, about the feasibility of secur- 
ing popular acceptance for a trade- 
mark covering our line, how were 
we going to gain the mass market 
for these popular-priced lamps? If 
neither our name nor the trade 
name of the merchandise could be 
translated into a selling asset, it 
necessarily followed 
that the building- 
up process should 
be based upon the 
retail store. 

To follow 
| through consis- 
| tently and conclu- 
| sively on this 

thought it was es- 
| sential that we get 


It wanted 
And 


| many new individ- 
| ual retail accounts. 
We wanted to get 
them in a hurry; 
and, having got 
them, to have them 
|| active from the be- 
| ginning instead of 
being obliged to go 
| through a building- 
| 

| 





up process which 
| might be long and 
| tedious. 





exclusively. It was 

and is our thought that here is one 
class of merchandise where a trade- 
mark cannot be used successfully as 
the basic argument in selling. The 
trade name of a line of lamps that 
may retail all the way from $5 to 
$25 each does not mean a great 
deal to the consumer. Neither 
does the name of the company 
making them. I am not saying 


that this inhibition applies to 
higher-priced lamps. Perhaps it 
does not. Frankly I do not know; 


we are not making that kind of 
goods. 

Anyway, considering our problem 
in the light of our ideas, right or 





It was here that 
our advertising agency developed 
for us a merchandising idea which 
we now consider brilliant but which 
at the time we looked upon with pes- 
simism and misgivings. (We were 
considering the thing, of course, in 
the light of the knowledge we then 
had; every manufacturer, to be 
successful, must be willing to be 
taught and not be afraid of the 
things he learns.) 

“You need new retail accounts 
and want them to be active from 
the start,” our advertising coun- 
sellor told us. “The way to get 
accounts of this type is to offer to 
the dealer a constructive plan by 
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means of which he, himself, may 
get new customers. He needs new 


outlets just as much as you do. 
Show him how to get this trade, 
and you have accomplished two 
things. You get him as a buyer of 


your goods and at the same time 
build his store up in his community 
as being the headquarters for 
popular-priced — lamps. He will 
buy your lamps in increasing quan 
tities because he can sell them.” 

The plan that was submitted to 
us contemplated that a broadside 
be sent to a list of retailers offer 
ing a bridge lamp, equipped with a 
georgette silk shade, at a special 
price of $3.25. The dealer was to 
sell it for $5, thus making no profit 
but just about coming out even on 
his overhead. It was to be an 
“account opener” for him. His 
greatest need was to attract new 
customers into his store; and here 
was an offering that could do the 
attracting. 

We were new at advertising, as 
I have explained. And, since I am 
telling the story, [I may as well 
make it complete, even though 
some parts of it may seem to be 
somewhat in the nature of a con 
fession. 

It was estimated that the cost of 
this preliminary broadside, together 
with some advertising assistance 
planned for the limited list of 
dealers whom we were to approach 


at the outset, would be in the 
neighborhood of $3,000. This 
seemed to he a great deal of 


money; but, not without misgiv 
ings, we decided to take a chance 
and gave the order to go ahead. 

In the course of his preparations, 
our advertising man ordered cer- 
tain art work. When the bills for 
this, aggregating some $600, came 
in a sensation was created. Our 
treasurer rushed into the office of 
my father, then active as president 
of the company, waved the bills 
over his head and declared that if 
this sort of thing was permitted 
to go on, our ruin was inevitable, 
or words to that effect. I believe 
he even went so far as to take the 
bills home that night and show 
them to his wife as ocular evidence 
of the trials and tribulations the 
guardian of a company’s money 
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must undergo in this age of new. 
fangled merchandising wherein it 
is thought necessary to advertise! 

Truth to tell, this conservative 
gentleman was not altogether alone 
in his conviction. Being entirely 
new at advertising and not having 
the advertising vision, as I believe 
we have it now, we were frankly 
afraid of this charge for the art 
work. Not being able to look 
ahead to the finished production 
and its consummation, it seemed to 
some of us that we were merely 
buying some attractive drawings 
and getting nothing in return for 
them. 


$600 in the Hole 


If it hadn't been that we were 
obligated to pay the $600, I almost 
believe that the whole budding 
plan would have been killed then 
and there. But the art work was 
ours and naturally was paid for. 
Then, being $600 in the hole, as 
we thought, the only possible 
chance of retrieving the loss—and 
chance is just the way we re- 
garded it—was to proceed with the 
broadside and other material and 
see what happened. 

This “account opener”  direct- 
mail campaign was sent to a se- 
lected list of retail furniture stores 
which sold much of their merchan- 
dise upon the instalment plan. We 
compiled the list ourselves out of 
directories and checked up on the 
credit rating of each firm. The 
list thus was made up of dealers 
whom we would not hesitate to sell 
on credit without making any fur- 
ther investigation. 

The broadside showed a large 
picture of the lamp done in its 
original colors and described the 
function for which it was intended 
“You need new customers,” the 
dealers were told. “Here is a lamp 
that you can sell at a price that 
will enable you to open many new 
accounts. It will not pay you any 
profit; neither will you incur any 
loss in its selling,” and so on. 

It was suggested to the dealer 
that he set aside two special days 
on which to hold the account- 
opening sale—preferably Friday 
and Saturday. The event was to 
be advertised in the local news- 
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papers on a plan provided by us. 
We supplied the matrices of the 
advertisements ; or, if the dealer so 
preferred, we let him have electro- 
types of the illustrative matter, and 
then he could have the copy set in 


type. 

Whe broadside had beer in the 
mails only a few days when some 
small orders and quite a number 
of inquiries began dribbling in. 
One of the inquiries came from an 
Indianapolis dealer who expressed 
a desire to test the plan on a very 
small scale, but who seriously 
doubted whether it would amount 
to anything. After somewhat pro- 
tracted negotiations by mail, this 
dealer offered to try out the sale 
with sixty of the account-opener 
lamps, provided we would let him 
have them on consignment. He 
agreed to run advertisements in the 
Indianapolis newspapers, using our 
copy and illustrations, setting the 
sale for a certain Friday and 
Saturday. He also promised to 
give the lamps a fair break in the 
way of window and interior dis- 
play. 

The sale opened on Friday morn- 
ing. Early that afternoon we got 
a wire from him asking that we 
send him 200 more lamps that night 
by express. Before the day was 
over he had called us on long dis- 
tance telephone and asked that the 
express shipment be increased to 
400 lamps. Another telephone call 
next morning besought us to ship 
still another 200 lamps, his inten- 
tion being to prolong the sale over 
to the following Monday so as to 
avoid disappointing many people. 
The net outcome was that during 
the three days he sold 637 lamps— 
fully half of them to people who 
were not on his books as cus- 
tomers. The selling was done on 
the basis of 50 cents down and 50 
cents a week. 

The way to keep new customers, 
this furniture dealer correctly de- 
clares, is to sell them something 
on payments and make the pay- 
ments sufficiently small to cause 
numerous forthcoming visits to the 
store. Each time a woman enters 
a store, even though it be to make 
a payment, she is more than likely 
to buy something. 

The Indianapolis incident gave 
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which we 
used in merchandising the plan to 


us a concrete success 


other prospects. We found we did 
not have to argue with any retailer 
about his need for new customers ; 
he got the point quickly enough. 
The only thing we had to demon- 
strate to him was the ability of this 
account-opener idea to do what we 


said it could. The Hoosier’s ex- 
perience supplied plenty of evi- 
dence. We circulated a_ highly 


commendatory letter from him, as 
well as similar testimonials from 
others who successfully used the 
idea later. And then, as the whole 
cumulative effect was felt, things 
began to move fast; furniture stores 
of all sizes rushed in their orders 
for the account-opener lamps. They 
got new customers and so did we. 


Making the New Accounts 
Profitable 


After these new accounts were 
secured—by the dealer and by us— 
we naturally exerted ourselves to 
the end that they might be kept 
and developed and rendered more 
profitable to both. In doing this 
we concentrated our efforts upon 
the store. The immediate sale of 
our own merchandise was secon- 
dary; we knew well enough this 
would be bound to come in due 
course if the retail job were prop- 
erly done. 

We appointed ourselves advertis- 
ing counsellors for each of the re- 
tail stores we served. Our object 
was to identify the store intimately 
with popular-priced lamps—not 
essentially Sandel lamps, but just 
lamps. It was enough that the 
dealer should know our lamps by 
name; we were not particularly 
concerned with the consumer’s re- 
action to this feature, just so long 
as the lamps were purchased. We 
reasoned that the dealer’s influence 
with his local trade was necessarily 
vastly greater than ours ever could 
be; and so we worked to the limit 
of our ability to build him up as a 
local lamp distributor. We knew 
that with the demand thus created 
he would have to stock increasing 
quantities of lamps; and we were 
confident of our ability success- 
fully to compete with all others on 
a value basis, to say nothing of the 
advantage we gained by advancing 
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the idea in the first place and the 
subsequent services we extended to 
make it increasingly successful. 

I do not know how all this 
would work in the case of higher 
priced merchandise. But, in the 
selling of goods of the class we 
make, I honestly believe—and a 
glance at our growing record of 
sales is convincing evidence—that 
the dealer is the most important 
element in the distribution scheme, 
and that the business-creating ad- 
vertising among consumers should 
be done in his name. Maybe there 
is some better way to increase 
sales; but, until we have found it, 
we shall proceed as now. 

The really intriguing feature 
about this proposition is its com 
plete demonstration that the sell- 
ing requirements of both manufac- 
turer and retailer are essentially 
the same, and that what will help 
the one will help the other. The 
manufacturer operates on a larger 
scale and here, barring a few oper- 
ating details, is just about all the 
difference. We needed a_ wider 
acquaintanceship among retailers 
with our stock. We could not ex- 
pect them physically to enter our 
place of business and inspect the 
merchandise, and so we offered 
them this account-opener plan 
which was to accomplish the same 
thing although in a different way. 
With the introductions made, we 
had openings for our general line 
of popular-priced lamps. 

The soundness of the merchan- 
dising thought behind this bid for 
new business is shown by the fact 
that it enabled us to introduce our 
line in large stores as well as small 
ones. Perhaps our greatest thrill, 
as we saw the plan unfold, causing 
order to pile upon order, was when 
a Detroit department store decided 
that it, too, needed some new cus- 
tomers and bought 1,000 “special 
sale” lamps to draw them into the 
store. It entered upon the project 
whole-heartedly. It advertised the 
Friday and Saturday sale in the 
newspapers and went much beyond 
the ordinary limit in the way of 
display. Samples of the $5 lamps 
were shown immediately inside the 
store entrances and were to be 
seen in almost every department 
with placards inviting people to 
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visit the lamp section and buy one, 

The 1,000 lamps were sold in 
almost no time and orders were 
taken for 2,000 more to be deliy- 
ered during the following week. 
Fully half of the people making 
the purchases were new customers, 
Every department in the store had 
more than the average Friday and 
Saturday volume of business, even 
including the higher-priced lamps. 

In all this we are selling an idea 
rather than merchandise. But, to 
carry out the idea, merchandise is 
needed. ‘Hence sales and more 


sales, both for us and our retail 
customers, follow as a matter of 
course. I wonder if much of the 


present-day selling to the retailer 
is not deficient in that it stresses 
the merchandise more than what 
the merchandise may be expected 
to accomplish? I may be speaking 
out of my turn when I ask this 
question; but I am very much in- 
clined to believe that the right 
answer is in the affirmative. 


Balkeit Initiates Newspaper 
Campaign 

\ national newspaper campaign, be 

ginning in New York, has been started 


by the Balkeit Radio Company, North 
Chicago, IIL, on Balkeit radio equip- 
ment This campaign is being placed 


by Hatch-Sattley, Inc., Chicago adver 


tising agency. 


Van Allen Agency Advances 
H. G. McKendree 


H. G. McKendree, assistant to the 
president of the Van Allen Company, 
advertising agency has been appointed 
director of service for both the Chi- 
cago and Detroit offices of that agency. 


‘ ae ’ 
Now the New Haven “Times” 

The New Haven, Conn., Times-Union, 
recently purchased by the Macfadden 
Publications, Inc . New York, has 
changed its name to the New Haven 
Times, of which Todd Barton is pres- 
ident and general manager. 


Made Eastern Manager, 
Fawcett Publications 
H. F. Campbell has been made East- 
ern manager of the Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., Chicago. His headquarters 
will be at New York. 


Appoints N. W. Ayer 


The Hall Electric Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has placed its advertising 


account with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
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x "I Meat for 600.000 tables: 








en During the first seven months of 


Pe 1929 the New York Evening 


i Journal led the next nearest New 
ot 
~ York newspaper by 45.104 lines 
a in Grocery Products advertising. 
ng 
< The Evening Journal carried 
I 
510.787 lines in this important 


ude “key” classification. What prod- 
th ucts or merchandise do you want 
r * tn 

to sell to Metropolitan New 
‘Yorkers? Let the BOONE Man tell 


i you about Journal coverage. 


: NEW YORK 
* | EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 
















NEW YORK 
9 East 40th Street 

TS ld 6 CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building 






Building Trust Building Building Square 






Member of International News Service and Universal Service 






Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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NEWSPADERT 





WERACITY AND 
VEGETABLES 





ERACITY is a little more than 
stating a truth—it’s primarily ope 
knowing the truth. So we don’t claim 
a greater virtue for the Boone Man 
than that he knows his vegetables and 
can apply that knowledge in an inter- 


esting manner to the sale of your vege- 





tables—be they watches, crackers or a £ 
new beauty preparation. BOs 

Vinthr 
With sixteen vital newspapers in ten | 
of the most important markets to talk 
about, that means he must know a lot. 
He does and it is all for you to use, 
be you advertiser or agent. And you ae 








BASED ON! 
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ADVERTISING 


can use it because it’s dependable. 





The highly trained organization that 
stands behind every Boone Man sees 


to that. 


CALL InN THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 
NEW YORK CITY 


959 Eighth Avenue DETROIT 


General Motors Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Hearst Bldg. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Vinthrop Square _‘ Fidelity Philadelphia Trust B!dg. Temple Bldg. 


New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 







Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
6 Rochester American Syracuse American 


VISERVICE 
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Some of our friends 
say 

that the Detroit Times is 
unduly modest 

in not claiming 
complete coverage of 
the Detroit market — 
but somehow 

you can’t duck the 
fact that 

no one newspaper 
can adequately 
cover 

a city of 

1,800,000 people— 


it’s just 








‘“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” ; 


























Retailers to Share Squibb Profits 


More Than 20,000 Druggists Are Eligible for New Double Action Offer 
Made by This National Advertiser 


druggists who 
franchises under 
the merchandising plan adopted 
years ago by the company, have 
heen made eligible to share in the 
profits of this well known national 
advertiser. The plan works in two 
ways, since the druggists share in 
company profits by stock partici- 
pation and also, by a shareholder’s 
contract, they participate in profits 
in direct proportion to their mer- 
chandise purchases. 

Nine years ago, the company also 
made an offer to selected druggists 
by which it sold a millicn dollars 
of participating first preferred 
stock. In 1928, this stock was 
reclassified at a profit to the drug- 
gists of more than 100 per cent 
on their investment. For the opera- 
tion of the present plan the Squibb 
company has formed a Delaware 
subsidiary to be known as the 
Squibb Plan, Incorporated. It will 
have an equal number of manu- 
facturers’ and distributors’ shares. 
Those druggists holding Squibb 
franchises are invited to subscribe 
to units of ten distributors’ shares 
for each retail store owned or 
operated by them. 

For each share of distributors’ 
stock issued, the company agrees 
to sell one share of its common 
stock to the Squibb Plan up to 
50,000 shares. In addition, the 
Squibb company agrees to pay into 
the treasury of the Squibb Plan, In- 
corporated, 10 per cent on the ac- 
tual purchases of all members of 
the Plan, and 10 per cent additional 
on the increase in purchases over 
the preceding year’s purchases. 
These amounts, together with the 
income from Squibb company com- 
mon stock, are to be used to pay, 
first, the dividend on the preferred 
shares of the Plan, the balance to 
be divided equally between the 
manufacturer and the distributors, 
the latter to be paid in proportion 
to the amount of their purchases. 
All distributors’ shares are prefer- 
red as to dividends and as to assets 
up to $50 per share and accrued 


HOSE retail 
hold Squibb 








dividends and are entitled to one- 
half of all surplus assets in the 
event of dissolution. Druggists, 
after receiving their 6 per cent 
dividend, will participate in the 
profits in direct proportion to their 
purchases of merchandise. 

To insure the closest co-opera- 
tion between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor, the Squibb company pro- 
poses to elect four directors from 
the retail drug trade to the board 
of the Squibb Plan. 

Through the income of the 
Squibb common stock, the drug- 
gists thus participate in the pros- 
perity and development of the 
Squibb company. Through the 
shareholders’ contract, druggists 
will participate in profits in direct 
proportion to their purchases, the 
amount to be received by the drug- 
gists approximating one-half the 
average profit obtained by the 
Squibb company on its sales during 
the year 1928. 

At the present time, Squibb sells 
to over 700 physicians’ supply 
houses and wholesalers, to over 
700 boards of health and nearly 
1,300 medical clinics, and to about 
5,000 hospitals, in addition to more 
than 27,000 retail druggists. Its 
annual sales are now more than 
four times greater than they were 
eight years ago and its net profits 
in the last fiscal year were some 
seven times greater, although in 
the intervening years the company 
has spent in the neighborhood of 
$14,000,000 for scientific research 
and for educational activities. 

Stock ownership in the Squibb 
company, which was founded in 
1858, has been confined practically 
to the officials and members of the 
organization, until the offer in 
1920, followed by this present one 
announced by the president of the 
company at the annual meeting of 
Eastern representatives last week. 


Advanced by Fairbanks, Morse 

R. H. Bacon, until recently in charge 
of publicity for Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising manager. 





Berlin Convention Ratifies Change 
in I. A. A. Structure 


Delegates Formally Adopt New Organization Plan Which Gives Ameri- 
can, British and Continental Groups Equal Representation 


Printers’ INK HEADQUARTERS 
Bertin, Aucust 17 
(Special by Cable) 

S the result of action taken by 
delegates to the convention at 
Berlin, the International Advertis- 
ing Association has been re-organ- 
ized. The changes made closely 
follow those recommended at the 
convention of American advertising 
interests which was held last May 
at Chicago. Under the new plan 
of operation it is anticipated that 
the I. A. A. will function more ef- 
fectively as an international repre- 
sentative of organized advertising. 

For some time, British and Con- 
tinental affiliates of the I. A. A. 
have expressed dissatisfaction with 
the fact that the parent body was 
dominated by American member- 
ship and controls. This criticism 
led to the decision to separate the 
purely American functions of the 
association, resulting in the forma- 
tion of the Advertising Federation 
of America. What was tentatively 
proposed now is crystallized in fact 
with formal ratification of the pro- 
posal by the convention at Berlin. 

Under the re-organization, the 
present name of the association is 
continued. Its membership will in- 
clude the Advertising Federation 
of America, The Advertising 
Association, representing Great 
Britain and Ireland, and The Con- 
tinental Advertising Association, 
representing German, French, 
Italian and other Continental club 
units. Under the constitution of 
the new body, a provisional board 
of directors was appointed to serve 
until member units shall have 
elected their own representatives. 
No new geographical units will 
be admitted to membership for a 
period of two years. 

The provisional board is headed 
by C. K. Woodbridge, former 
president of the I. A. A., who as- 
sumes the office of temporary presi- 
dent. Members of the board also 


include Charles C. Younggreen, 
Lord Riddell and Etienne Damour, 
presidents of the three affiliated 
bodies, who were elected ex officio 
to the board, membership of which 
will consist of five representatives 
from each of the constituent bodies, 

Other American members of the 
provisional board are H. R, 
Swartz, T. W. LeQuatte and O. C. 
Harn. British members are C. 
Harold Vernon, Walter Henman, 
George Scott and Sir William 
Crawford. Continental members 
are Dr. Max Reisebrodt, Germany, 
Frantisek Munk, Czecho-Slovakia, 


L. Levisson, Holland, and Com- 
mendatore Caimi, Italy. 

The officers of the superseded 
I. A. A., continue in their respec- 


tive offices as executives of the 
American body. They are: Mr. 
Younggreen, president, Clinton F. 
Berry, vice-president representing 
the Advertising Club board; Pat- 
rick I. O'Keefe, vice-president 
representing the Advertising Com- 
mission; H. R. Swartz, treasurer; 
W. Frank McClure, secretary; and 
Walter A. Strong, chairman of the 
board of governors. 

Officers of the old organization 
expressed themselves well pleased 
with the convention, considering un- 
avoidable difficulties. Mr. Strong, 
chairman of the board of gover- 
nors, said that within the last 
week alone there has arisen a new 
and utterly unforeseen feeling of 
international good-will. This senti- 
ment expressed itself in the action 
by delegates in adopting a reso- 
lution which pledged the support 
of the association to all movements 
working to attain international 
peace and good-will. 

The accomplishments of _ the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations were 
described by Philip L. Thomson, 
president. It was the purpose of 
this talk to interest British and 
Continental advertising circles in 
the benefits to be derived through 
helping American manufacturers 
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Outstanding 
progress ! 


In the first seven months of 
1929 the Chicago Evening 
American showed a gain in 
total display advertising of 


270,497 lines 


—almost double the gain of 
the Chicago evening paper 
showing the next greatest 


progress. 


CHECAGO EVENING 


AMERECAN 


a good newspaper 






One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal 


Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

















in their desire to get the same 
atmosphere of dignity and stabil- 
ity which has grown up around 
the business of selling and buying 
circulation in the United States. 

The idea of a European Audit 
Bureau seems to make no ap- 
preciable headway, in the opinion 
of O. C. Harn, managing direc- 
tor of the American Bureau. Even 
the British are dilatory, he said, 
pointing out that they promised 
at the I. A. A. convention in Lon- 
don to take steps to establish an 
Audit Bureau but as yet nothing 
along this line has been done. 
Opinion, as expressed by a British 
delegate, was to the effect that 
American advertising men expect 
too much to be done at once. It 
would be better, it was stated, to 
ask, at first, only for certified sales, 
leaving circulation analyses, etc., 
until more confidence is established. 
The work involved in creating a 
bureau on American lines it was 
said, looks so formidable that in- 
itiative is paralyzed. 

The final session of the conven- 
tion saw delegates cheer Colonel 
Percy Burton, of London, for six 
minutes following his speech on 
“Advertising, the Key to World 
Fraternity.” He proposed an ad- 
vertisement of one column in every 
issue of all daily newspapers of 
countries which are signatories to 
the League of Nations, with two 
columns on Sunday and full pages 
in all organs of public opinion. 
Such an advertising program, he 
said, would require but half the 
cost of one warship and would pay 
dividends that would satisfy the 
hungriest financier. The money to 
finance such a campaign, he sug- 
gested, could be raised by nations 


paying a quota of their total 
annual national expenditures on 
armaments. 

During this speech the Graf 


Zeppelin passed over the conven- 
tion hall on its world cruise, dip- 
ping in salute to the delegates. 
Similar to the speeches previously 
reported by cable, practically every 
speaker at the later sessions laid 
emphasis on the subject of adver- 
tising as a promoter of interna- 
tional good-feeling. John Benson, 
president of the American Asso- 
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ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
said that it “often happens in this 
ironical world, that the brute force 
of economics effects in a short 
period social and spiritual reforms 
unattained by ages of moral effort, 
The more trade we have with 
each other and the more advertis- 
ing we do along modern, psycho- 
logical lines, the more peace and 
good-will are assured.” 

In similar vein, Sir Ernest J. P. 
Benn, discussed the part adver- 
tising holds in the play of economic 
forces. He stated that the poli- 
ticians of the world have done too 
much pampering of so-called 
workers and have forgotten that 
the consumer is the predominant 
partner in industry and commerce. 
There are substitutes for labor 
and raw materials, he explained, 
but the one thing absolutely indis- 
pensable to any industrial system 
is the consumer. “The sales man- 
agers and the advertising men” he 
continued, “are the only people who 
appear to appreciate this basic 
truth. In my opinion if it were 
possible, for a decade, to forget 
altogether the worker, to wipe him 
out of our minds, and to give all 
our thoughts to distribution and 
consumption, we could fill the 
world with wealth.” 

Praise for the part which the 
American press plays in moulding 
public opinion concerning foreign 
relations was offered by Dr. Mar- 
cel Knecht, of Le Matin, Paris. 
His talk was delivered at a lunch- 
eon attended by the newspaper ad- 
vertising group. 

The convention got better as it 
grew older. Speeches were more 
easily heard and roused more en- 
thusiasm on the last day than at 
any other time. There was only 
one discordant incident, a curious 
attack on America by Lord Birk- 
enhead. This passed by almost un- 
noticed, however, as the amplifiers 
temporarily broke down — and 
scarcely fifty people could hear 
what was said. 

President Younggreen and other 
officers extended the thanks of the 
convention to the German adver- 
tising fraternity and to civic of- 
ficials for the’ hospitality extended 
to delegates. 
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It can’t lift 
mountains 


_ is nO magic, no wizardry in 
printers’ ink. It cannot work miracles 
nor can it do the impossible. 


But this much is beyond question;— 
that many thousands of users of good 
printing are piling up daily evidence 
of its tremendous selling power. 








Possibly you could use more printing 
to the advantage of your business. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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sales opportunities now. 


and TIMES 


When you want increased sales in the 
Oklahoma City Market, naturally your 
advertising should be in those media 
that reach the largest number of the 
1,000,000 people in this area at the 
lowest cost a thousand. The Okla- 
homan and Times are the only news- 
papers that meet those two require- 
ments. 


The Oklahoman and Times give ad- 
vertisers 7% more circulation in Okla- 
homa City’s 68-mile, 75-town, 1,000,- 
000 person market—at about half the 
cost—than the combined circulations 
of all 18 other daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the same territory. No out- 
side metropolitan daily even claims to 
cover this area. Therefore, the sales of 
all products (advertised in the Okla- 
homan and Times) in all 26 counties 
of the Oklahoma City Market should 
be credited to Oklahoman and Times 
influence. 


One reason why the Oklahoman and 
Times are such effective media for ad- 
vertisers is that 80% of their total 
circulation is concentrated in the 
Oklahoma City Market—the territory 
in which manufacturers have the larg- 
est number of potential customers and 
the largest number of retail outlets, 
and from which local merchants draw 
virtually all of their trade. 


The Oklahoma City Market is easily 
merchandised; has excellent transpor- 
tation facilities; 187 wholesale and 
7,428 retail outlets; and offers unusual 
Investigate! 
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NOTICE to 
those who sell 
electrical appliances: 


gq 


HIS year in 

Michigan, 1,500 
miles of new farm 
electric feed lines are 
being built, and more 
than 10,000 new farm 
connections will be 
established. Rural 
electrification prog: 
ress in 1929 will be 
greater than the com- 
bined progress made 
in twenty preceding 
years. 


q 
10,000 Nix 
) outlets 
for electrical merchan- 
dise—for washing 
machines, radios, 
ironers, motors, 


VERREE & 


National 
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toasters, curling irons 


or what have you. 


q 
|, ieee of the 
finest farm land 


in Michigan is in the 
twenty-five counties 
of the Detroit market 
where every other 
home is reached by 
this newspaper. 


q 


O other Detroit 
newspaper so 
clearly dominates this 
wealthy, progressive 
rural market as does 
The Detroit Free 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 





Detroit San Francisco 
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The Status of Joint Advertising Be- 
tween Producer and Distributor 


The Manufacturer’s Task Is to Determine His Position and Define a 
Policy 


By Arthur H. Little 


N distribution, “nothing is con- 

stant but change”—change that 
alters relationships and alters, per- 
force, merchandising policies. That 
which yesterday was only a minor 
question that presented itself only 
occasionally and demanded no 


what sizes and what degrees of 
power are the chains destined to 
develop? Will they grow in other 
lines to the extent, for instance, to 
which they have grown in drugs? 
Or, in other lines in which national 
volumes are lower, will the chains 





more than a casual 
answer, today may 
be a problem of 
importance—as im- 
portant to many 
manufacturers, for 
instance, as the very 
present problem of 
joining, or not join- 
ing, with chain 
stores in plans of 
joint advertising. 
In its beginning, 
joint advertising 
with widespread 
linkages of retail 
establishments was 
an expedient that 
many a manufac- 
turer welcomed. 
More, he sought it. 
It offered him a 
means of broad- 
scale merchandis- 
ing. And many a 
manufacturer, com- 
mitted to a policy 
of distributing much 
of his product 
through chains, 
still welcomes the 
expedient and still 
seeks it. 














) | grmcettl nies a group of 
manufacturers were 
asked five searching ques- 
tions concerning their poli- 
cies and experiences with re- 
gard to joint advertising with 
distributors. The replies re- 
ceived to these questions are 
analyzed in the accompany- 
ing article 

Those manufacturers who 
sell through chain stores and 
stores organized into volun- 
tary chains are finding this 
subject of joint advertising 
with distributors of growing 
importance. Distributors are 
more and more getting into 
the habit of asking manufac- 
turers for an “advertising al- 
lowance” presumably to be 
spent in these joint cam- 
paigns. Sometimes these re- 
quests assume the form of 
demands. This article tells 
what a number of manufac- 
turers have done and are 














Chain-store managements 


grow large enough, 
proportionately, to 
bring about condi- 
tions similar to 
those that the drug 
industry presents? 
In the drug field, 
the tide of com- 
bination sweeps on- 
ward—and com- 
bination, not only 
of retailers, but of 
wholesalers and 
manufacturers. 
The newspapers an- 
nounce that the Bris- 
tol-Meyers com- 
pany, which manu- 
factures Ipana 
toothpaste, Sal 
Hepatica and Gas- 
trogen, and which 
last year acquired 
the Frederick F. 
Ingram Company, 
has been acquired 
by Drug, Incorpo- 
rated ; and the Bris- 


now doing in meeting this tol-Meyers man - 
problem. agement, while 
admitting that 

overtures are in 

progress, withhold official an- 








are approached by many a co-op- 
erative proposition —and many a 
proposition they turn down. On 
the other hand, many a manufac- 
turer, solicited by his chain-store 
customers for his participation in 
joint campaigns, is wondering what 
general policy he shall adopt—if 
any—and how—if possible—he 
shall adhere to it. 
Fundamentally, of course, 
question rests upon another: 


the 
To 





nouncement of their consummation. 
Already Drug, Incorporated, con- 
trols the B. R. Drug Stores, of 
Chicago; the May Drug Stores, of 
Pittsburgh; the Wolff - Wilson 
Drug Company, of St. Louis; the 
Boots Pure Drug Company, of 
England, and operates Life Savers, 
Incorporated. The corporation is 
said to serve, approximately, one- 
fourth of the nation’s population, 
for it sells through the Rexall 
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stores—some 10,000 of them, oper- 
ated by agents—and through the 
500-odd Liggett stores. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., the drug 
concern of McKesson & Robbins, 
itself a manufacturer, but linked 
with some sixty wholesale houses, 
operates a joint advertising-and- 
merchandising campaign in which 
the co-operators are more than 
100 manufacturers and some 15,000 
retailers. 

In Cleveland, F. T. Roosa, presi- 
dent of the mutual wholesaling 
concern of Ure Druggists, Incor- 
porated, announces a plan to com- 
bine 20,000 independently owned 
retail stores with 100 independently 
owned wholesale houses in an en- 
terprise capitalized at $100,000,000 
—an enterprise that, it is planned, 
will provide its retail members 
with a newspaper-advertising ser- 
vice and a window-display service. 
One detail of the project—and a 
detail of significance to manufac- 
turers—is that display-window 
space in the member stores is to 
be rented to manufacturers in 
exchange for free goods at fixed 
rates. 

And these are but high spots. 

To the manufacturer in the drug 
field it seems certain that as or- 
ganization proceeds, projects of 
joint advertising will grow in 
number and gain in weight. At 
first, the proposals for co-opera- 
tion came only from the retail 
chains. Now, with the launching 
of the McKesson & Robbins plan, 
the source of initiative broadens to 
take in the wholesaler. 

What course is the manufacturer 
to pursue? Seeking an answer to 
that question, this article presents 
a cross-section of policies that typi- 
cal manufacturers, not only in 
drugs, but in other lines, already 
are following—a symposium of 
manufacturers’ answers to the fol- 
lowing specific questions: 


1. De you see an increasing ten- 
dency toward requests from cus 
tomers for “advertising allowances” ? 

2. Are these requests, at times, 
put in the form of demands? Is 
there an implied threat not to buy 
from you if you don’t cemply? 

3. What is your policy toward 
granting them? And if you refuse, 
are your sales affected? 

4. What do you think of the al 
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lowance funds—do you get 
received? 

5. What effect does the granting 
of an “advertising allowance” have 
on your advertising appropriation? 


value 


The answer to Question 1 js 
unanimously, * “Yes, the number of 
requests is increasing.” One manu- 
facturer—and obviously, in such a 
discussion as this, it is unwise to 
reveal identities—one manufacturer 
is more specific. He sees, he says, 
an increasing tendency on the part 
of the large customers to “request 
concessions.” And he adds: 
“IT use the word ‘concessions’ ad- 
visedly, because that is what the 
customer really wants.” 

Answers to Question 2—the 
question concerning implied com- 
pulsion—reveal a variety of opin- 
ions. Occasionally, say the manv- 
facturers, requests for co-opera- 
tion in advertising campaigns afe 
accompanied by an intimation that 
unless the manufacturer complies, 
his sales through the requesting 
outlet may suffer. Such an inti- 
mation, the manufacturer of a 
product not firmly established in 
distribution is likely to take more 
seriously than is the manufacturer 
whose merchandise already is well 
and favorably known; and the lat- 
ter’s reaction is, frankly, that the 
intimation is largely a bluff. In sev- 
eral instances, however, manufac- 
turers have been careful to add— 
“in all fairness’—the strong-arm 
tactics really are rather rare. 

Answers to the first part of 
Question 3—“What is your pol- 
icy ?”—can be summed up only like 
this: “Sometimes we do; and 
sometimes we don’t. Our decision 
depends upon the circumstances.” 
That attitude seems typical of the 
majority. However, a few manu- 
facturers say, “No!” to all such 
proposals—and stick to that policy. 

For those whose policy is elastic, 
the following explanation seems 
accurately typical: “Most of the 
requests for preferred treatment— 
and we get them all the time from 
chain stores, from voluntary chains 
operated by wholesalers and others 
—are based on the promise of con- 
structive merchandising efforts or 
advertising service; and we always 
try to go our full half-way in co- 
operating with customers who will 
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A NEW HISTORY 
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of The World is being written... 
Its growth in volume has given it a 
daily circulation of 351,862... Its 
growth in character of circulation 
gives it leadership in a decidedly 
important group of New Yorkers, a 
group which is above the commonly 
accepted level of newspaper audi- 
ences... Its growth in productive- 
ness is attested by the concentration 
of its circulation in the residential 
districts in which 95% of the charge 
accounts of the leading Fifth Avenue 
department stores and specialty 
shops are located... The Morning 
World points the way to a less 


costly and more profitable approach 
to the New York market. 


Che New Pork @lorld 


MORNING 


AND SUNDAY 


Pulitzer Building 


New York 


Tribune Tower 


Chicago 


Gen. Motors Bidg. 


Detroit 
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work with us and for us. In such 
circumstances, we grant reasonable 
concessions, eftther in the form of 
advertising allowances, or extra 
discounts based on a quota of pur- 
chases, or in some other form that 
harmonizes with the merchandising 
arrangement of the customer—and 
involving an amount commensurate 
with the amount of business it is 
reasonable to expect.” 

And if you refuse to co-operate, 
are your sales affected? In some 
instances, of course, that question 
can be answered only with an 
opinion, One manufacturer testi- 
fies that “if, for any reason, we 
do not get together with our cus 
tomer in a given co-operative plan, 
our normal sales based on con- 
sumer demand are not materially 
affected; but, on the other hand, 
when we do make a constructive 
and advantageous arrangement to 
secure advertising service and store 
co-operation, our sales in the mar- 
ket affected are materially in- 
creased.” 

And what of the manufacturers 
who, on policy, decline to co-oper- 
ate at all? Says one of these, 
frankly: “We've never done any 
such advertising. Hence, I cannot 
say whether our sales are affected 
by our refusal, or not; fer, of 
I've no standard of com- 


course, 
parison. But we'd rather not ex- 
periment. We feel that unless we 


can take co-operative advertising 
with all we cannot take it with a 
few.” 
Question 4 
becomes of 


“What do you think 
the allowance fund? 
Do you get value received?” 

touches a tender spot. There is 
a fairly general belief that, in at 
least some joint advertising plans, 
the co-operating manufacturer has 
been left to wonder just what he 
did get for his money. In some 
instances the “advertising allow 
ance” has been figured as a per 
centage—3 or 5 per cent, or even 
higher—of the manufacturer's vol- 
ume of sales through the outlet. 
In other instances, the basis of 
computation has been the number 
of stores involved in the project 

a fixed amount for each store. By 
either of these arrangements, par- 
ticularly if the plan contemplates 
joint merchandising at the points 
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of sale, the manufacturer often 
has been obliged to take somebody's 
word that all his contribution ac- 
tually went into advertising and 
merchandising effort. In more than 
one such instance the manufac- 
turer’s philosophy has been—and 
still is: “Well, even if I don't get 
my money's worth in co-operation, 
maybe I’m buying a slice of a big 
customer's good-will.” 

On the other hand, there seems 
to be a decided tendency among 
certain manufacturers of a harder- 
boiled school to consider each pro- 
posal without prejudice and without 
sentiment. “We don’t go in,” one 
such manufacturer comments, la- 
conically, “unless we're certain we're 
going to get value received.” And 
says another “If the allowance 
is granted for advertising only, it 
is very simple and easy to require 
proof of insertion to show that you 
get what you pay for.” But this 
commentator adds: “On the other 
hand, if the allowance is granted 
for forms of co-operation in ad- 
dition to advertising, then you must 
trust to the management of the 
enterprise or organization with 
which you are dealing, and hope 
you get what is promised. In 
many instances, the term ‘adver- 
tising allowance’ is used merely to 
hide a special discount; and in 
these cases it is very doubtful 
whether the manufacturer gets full 
value, or not.” 

Question 5 inquires concerning 
the effect upon the advertising ap- 
propriation. It brings, in general, 
two answers: Either the contri- 
bution to co-operative advertising 
is taken from the general adver 
tising appropriation, or from a 
fund set up for the specific pur- 
pose. In some instances, however, 
each contribution is analyzed as to 
purpose; thus, one manufacturer 
outlines his policy as follows: “If 
the money is truly intended for 
co-operative advertising, the allow- 
ance must come from the adver- 
tising appropriation—and so _ the 
deduction curtails, naturally, our 
national advertising effort. But if 
the ‘advertising allowance’ is merely 
an additional discount, it comes out 
of operating costs in the sales de- 
partment.” 


And that distinction between a 
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What’s Happening “at Home’? 


Always the urge to read about people and places, 
you know, about events closely touching your own 
interests. Wherever you are “home news” is wel- 
comed. 

Think, then, of the subscriber-interest welcoming 
the Florida Times-Union—every day and Sunday— 
throughout Florida and southeastérn Georgia. It is 
the “home news” newspaper in scores of towns and 
cities, reflecting local events—in scores of localities. 

The state newspaper—but “local” to thousands 
of subscribers, and they are customers of local 
dealers who move your goods. 


For trustworthy and comprehensive 
data on population, purchasing power 
and jobber and dealer distribution fa- 
cilities, just address our Service Bureau. 





Che Florida Cimes-Alnion 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


ta B. C, Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles .. . San Francisco 
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Get Your Hometown Paper 
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in Hvery Class 
An Answer by the 
$1OO0OOOOOO MediaAnahy 


| This is a composite opinion on Nation's Business, 

based on recent comments of space buyers responsi- | 

ble, in the aggregate, for choice of publications on | 

accounts representing more than one hundred 
million dollars, 
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You can’t put the Nation's Business market 
in a pigeonhole tagged “ten thousand dollar 
cars”... though that’s the kind of automo- 
biles that many Nation's Business readers 
own... personally. 

You can’t tag the market with a small-car 
label . . . though many a Nation’s Business 
reader owns or controls a whole fleet of mod- 
erate priced cars for salesmen, deliveries, and 


general business purposes. 









Adding up the automotive purchases Na- 





tion’s Business readers make for personal use 


== NATION 
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sale of Cars ... 




















The portrait below is an 
' wtist's conception suggested 
by the composite likeness of 
te hundred million dollar 
media man whose opinion is 
quoted herewith 














. 
plus the cars whose purchase they control or 
.) , ° . : 
O. K. plus the influence their ownership and 
| opinions exercise on their friends, associates, 


or subordinates, | prefer to call the Nation’s 









Business market a “multiple-car market” 


and make my recommendations accordingly. 


‘BUSINESS == 
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Halt 


of all the families in New 
York’s great Suburban Mar- 
ket who read standard-size 
Sunday newspapers read The 


New York American. 


—And when an advertiser can 
get his message into one out 
of every two homes in such a 
market as this—the richest 
suburban area in the world— 
through one newspaper, he’s 
getting coverage that means 


sales. 


The New York 
AMERICAN 


**A Better Newspaper” 
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true advertising allowance and a 
camouflaged discount is a_ dif- 
ferentiation that goes to the heart 
of the whole subject of joint ad- 
vertising by manufacturer and dis- 
tributor. It is so important a dis- 
tinction, and in many instances so 
fnely drawn, that its determination 
involves a consideration, not merely 
of expediency, but of ethics. So 
important is the point that at least 
one sponsor of co-operative adver- 
tising—and a recent and_ broad- 
scale sponsor —the McKesson & 
Robbins company, is careful to em- 


phasize, in its dealings with the 
co-operating manufacturers, that 
the manufacturer's financial con- 


tribution to the plan is not a mer- 
chandise discount, to be negotiated 
with the McKesson & Robbins 
purchasing department, but an ad- 
vertising transaction, to be negoti- 
ated with the advertising depart- 
ment. And on the manufacturer’s 
side of the co-operative fence, at 
least one meticulous discriminator 
—this a concern that markets much 
of its merchandise through chains 
of food stores—carries the dis- 
tinction carefully into its books. 
Thus : 

“We have no use for price con- 
cessions per se; for we believe that 
a plain price concession to a large 
customer, unless service is given in 
return, is an unfair and discrim- 
inatory method of doing business. 
In order to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of granting price con- 
cessions, we go so far as not to 
pay any advertising allowances 
through the method of showing 
them on merchandise invoices. On 
the contrary, the allowances either 
are paid by check at stated inter- 
vals, or are billed back to us by 
our customers when and as_ the 
customers carry out their parts of 
the agreements. Thus, the allow- 
ances are charged directly to ad- 
vertising account, instead of being 
entered in our books as reductions 
in the prices of goods sold. Thus, 
too, not even on the books of our 
customers do the allowances appear 
as merchandise concessions.” 

Regardless of the distinction, 
however, both factors in the situ 
ation—the chain outlet and the co- 
onerating manufacturer— are be- 
ginning to wonder, cold-bloodedly, 
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about results. For the smaller 
chain, joint advertising is advan- 
tageous, perhaps, because it enables 
the chain to advertise on a larger 
scale than otherwise would be 
possible. The same ostensible ad- 
vantages accrue to the fairly small 
manufacturer. In addition, he 
gains the benefit of pre-provided 
distribution and—in some instances 

broad-scale, at-the-point-of-sale 
merchandising. 


But for the larger factors the 
situation sizes up somewhat dif- 
ferently. A manufacturer suf- 


ficiently experienced in advertising 
to be mindful of the appearance of 
his advertisements may wonder 
about the wisdom of “putting a 
good product in a box”—and a box 
that is merely one of a number of 
boxes of similar size and shape in 
a composite advertisement. He 
wonders, also, about independence, 
and he feels that he would prefer 
to control his own advertising, free 
of any form of censorship. 

The manufacturer wonders, also, 
just how much impetus his mer- 
chandise is to receive, when, with 
the number of co-operators grow- 
ing, the merchandising impulse 
that is applied by the outlets is 
divided among many products. 


The Chain-Store Organizations Are 
Also Wondering 


On their side, some of the chains 
are wondering, too. They have ob- 
served that some of their co-operat- 
ing manufacturers—who still seem 
to feel, somehow, that this form of 
co-operation is just a form of 
good-will concession—lose interest 
in their co-operative advertising to 
the extent of failing even to pro- 
vide changes of copy for successive 
advertisements. And the chain’s 
advertising, as a consequence, takes 
on a look of week-to-week same- 
ness. 

From the chain’s point of view 
there is another consideration of 
far greater importance. Already, 
many of the chains are also manu- 
facturers, with products of their 
own to advertise and sell. Why, 
they are asking, should we push 
competing goods—and goods on 
which, in general, we make but 
little profit? Why should we ad- 
vertise products that are sold in 
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stores other than our own? The 
chains are wondering. And one of 
them has reached a decision. In 
the near future, it will discontinue 
joint advertising with manufac 
turers And it seems reasonable 
to suppose—since the chains watch 
each other closely-that other big 
chains will follow its example. 
Thus the development of joint 
advertising between manufacturers 
and distributors proceeds, true to 
form, to the point of diminishing 
returns. And for the advertising 
manufacturer the task seems to be, 
first, to determine just where he 
stands in that line of development, 
and then, with a clear conception 


of his position, to formulate his 
policy. 
American Radiator Buys 


“ee ‘ 
Thomas Maddock Company 
The American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation has acquired all 
the assets of The Thomas Maddock’'s 


Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., Durock 
plumbing fixtures, with the exception 
of certain assets having a book value 
of $489,944 It is expected that Amer 
ican Radiator will cause the assets of 
Maddock to be conveyed to the Stand 


ard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
one of its operating subsidiaries 

For the six months ended June 30, 
net sales of Maddock totaled $1,353,803, 
against $3,263,067 for the full year, 
1928, Net profit, after charges but be- 
fore Federal taxes, for the first half 
of 1929, totaled $50,508, For the full 
year, 1928, net profit, after charges 
and Federal taxes, amounted to 
$170,528 


Appoint E. G G. Stellings 


Company 

Beach, N. C., has ap 
Stellings Company, 
Wilmington, N. C., advertising agency, 
to conduct its co-operative advertising 
campaign. Southern newspapers are be 
ing used. 

The Seashore Hotel, Wrightsville 
Beach, and the Gladiator Products Com 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., have also ap 
pointed the Stellings agency to direct 
their advertising accounts 


Wrightsville 
pointed the E. G 


Reo Promotes E. A. Smith 

E. A. Smith, president of the Reo 
Motor Car Company of California, has 
heen transferred to Lansing, Mich., to 
become assistant sales manager in 
charge of all Reo branch operations 
throughout the United States 


The Hall Advertising Agency has 
heen started at Seattle by W. F. Hall, 
president, who also continues as presi 
dent of the North Printing Company. 
Associated with Mr. Hall in the new 
business is W. A. Curtis, 
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Death of James Elliott 


James Elliott, president of Underwood 
and Underwood, Ine., photography and 
illustration, and of the Elliott: Service 
Company, Ine., 
display acdvertis 
ing, died recently 
at Poland Springs, 
Me \fter leay 
ing college he 
started out with 
the Globe Theater 
Company, of Phil 
adelphia, asa 
salesman in 1907 
Later, with a say 
ings of $6,300 he 
became a pioneer 
in news and ad 
vertising photog. 
raphy, establishing 
the Elliott Service 
Company at New 
York in 1911, This 
enterprise was 
based on the idea 
that news pictures 
attract attention sufficiently to be used 
as advertising mediums. 

Mr Elliott became president of 
Underwood and Underwood in 1925 
when the Underwood organization was 
merged with the Elliott Service. At the 
time of his death Mr. Elliott was forty 
cight years ok 





James Elliott 


San Antonio Plans Campaign 


With an appropriation of $100,000, 
the City Government of San Antonio, 
Tex., will conduct an advertising cam 
paign to promote the commercial and 
industrial advantages of that city 
Coulter & ’ayne, Inc., advertising 
agency of San Antonio, has been ap 
pointed to direct the campaign. 
papers and magazines will be used. 


Seattle Agencies Affliate 
Effective September 1, the advertis- 
ing agencies of Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., 







and W. V. Mackay, both of Seattle, are 
to be associated, with headquarters at 
the Milne-Ryan- Gibson offices at that 
city These agencies will be known 
hereafter as fine Ryser Gibson, Ine 
and W. V. Mackay, Affiliated 

D. R. Hinckley Joins 


Touzalin Agency 

Daniel R. 

with the copy staff o 

McDonald, Inc., Chicago advertising 

agency, has joined the copy staff of 

the Charles H. Touzalin Advertising 
\gency, Inc., also of that city. 


Hinckley, for ten years 
Henri, Hurst & 


Appoints William A. Ruff 


The Davitt & Hanser Music Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, musical instrument 
wholesaler, has appointed William A 


Ruff, Jr., recently-organized Cincinnati 
advertising service, to direct its adver 
tising account Business papers and 


newspapers will be used, 
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Gain in Radio Advertising 


ly JULY and in the first 
seven months of 1929, The New York 
Times published more radio advertis- 
ing and showed a greater gain in that 
classification than any other standard- 
sized New York morning newspaper. 


The Times printed 33,732 lines, an 
excess of 1,460 lines over any other 
standard-sized morning newspaper 


and a gain of 429% over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


In seven months of 1929, The Times 
led in radio advertising by 32,218 lines 
over any other standard-sized morn- 
ing newspaper—a gain of 116% over 
the corresponding period in 1928— 
a total of 285,710 lines. 


Che New York Cimes 











Teaching the Grocer to Groce 








British Grocers Are the First to Put Their Trade on a True Professional 
Basis 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ 


EXT year will see its coming 

of age celebrated by the most 
remarkable of trade combinations 
—one which has probably no paral- 
lel in the United States or any- 
where else. This is the Institute of 
Certificated Grocers, whose secre- 
tary and moving spirit from the 
first, C. L. + een has just 
been decorated 
with the Order of 


HE Snstitute of ‘Certi- 


INK 


sponsibility for almost all these 
foodstuffs and groceries to the 
manufacturers or packers, as soon 
as consumer acceptance was ob- 
tained through good advertising, 
Today there are few items in a 
grocer’s stock (though there are 
some) which do not come in 
packets as well as or instead of in 
bulk and the early 
advertising of 


the British Empire 
by the King. 

There are rea- 
sons why the gro- 
cer should provide 
himself with some 
tangible sign of 
efficiency and tech- 
nical education, be- 
cause, as Mr. 
Beeching had _ per- 
ceived in 1909, and 
as will be shown 
in a moment, causes 
are in operation 
which tend to make 
these qualifications 
of little avail, un- 
less something con- 
tinues to be done 
to maintain the 
avocational status 
of those in the 
trade. 


The old-time grocer blended his 
own teas and coffees, according to 











ated Grocers is an 
English idea. Since the War, 
some 25,000 young grocers 
have studied according to 
the Institute’s Syllabus. Of 
these, 12,000 took examina- 
tions and just about half— 
6,000— passed. 

The course of study 
through which these would. 
be grocers are put is a stiff 
one. Oxford, Cambridge and 
the Bar “fail” a smaller pro- 
portion of their students 
than does the Institute. 

Further interesting details 
of this unique plan of rais- 
ing the merchandising levels 
of a retail field are given 
in this article by the Lon- 
don, England, correspondent 








of “Printers” Ink.” 


diploma of a 


is no light one. 


Quaker Oats made 
a selling-point of 
the protection thus 
accorded to articles 
otherwise exposed 
to dust and con- 
tamination. 

The irresistible 
development of 
trade thus threat- 
ened to make the 
grocer a mere me- 
chanical hand-out 
of proprietary 
lines. He protected 
himself and re- 
tained his share in 
the selection of his 
merchandise by 
educating the gen- 
eration that was to 
succeed him; and 
the final examina- 
tion for the full 
Certificated Grocer 
During twenty 





the requirements of his neighbor- 
hood; for water varies locally in 
its mineral impurities and they af- 
fect the flavor of these infusions. 
This blending is a highly technical 
task, demanding long experience 
and a fine palate, and the grocer 
had need of sound business judg- 
ment. He had the choice of sugar 
in many different grades, cur- 
rants, cereals, and all the other 
very numerous bulk-goods classed 
as groceries. But the process had 


already begun, whereby the exten- 
sive advertising of packaged and 
branded lines transferred the re- 
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years, just 50 per cent of the can- 
didates presenting themselves got 
their sheepskins. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and the Bar “fail” a smaller 
proportion of their students. 
Following the practice of the 
learned professions, the Institute of 
Certificated Grocers imposes a pre- 
liminary “general knowledge” test. 
This is for apprentices and learn- 
ers up to sixteen years of age and 
covers composition and the study 
of set books which this year in- 
cluded works by R. L. Stevenson, 
Defoe, W. H. Hudson, Addison, 
Shakespeare, the poets, and Bos- 
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MORE THAN 
PROSPECTS 


HE farm women are more 

than prospects for nationally 
advertised goods,—they are con- 
stant users of them. Well di- 
rected educational advertising has 
been solely responsible for this 
new buying interest. 


They have become members 
of the “National Market” and 
must be reached to make the 
advertisers’ national program 
complete. 


900,000 farm women receive 
THE FARMER’S WIFE, the only 
magazine published exclusively 
for them in America. It is their 
buying guide. 





THE 


























FARMER'S \WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 





307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
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Another Food Advertiser's Campaign 
Rin True Story. is Proving Successful! 


The decision of the R. T. French Company to 
feature French’s Prepared Mustard in True Story 
during 1929 has been justified. That's what their 
advertising agent, The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency says. 

True Story ranks second on the entire list based 
ypon inquiries received. That is more than justification. 

True Story's two million Wage Earner housewives 
with their greatly increased purchasing power are 
amazing all advertisers with their responsiveness. 

It's not so hard to understand, though, when you 
consider that these Wage Earner housewives seldom 
see any other magazine advertising. True Story is 
practically the only magazine they read. 

Consider the tremendous response to the Borden 
Company and Carnation Milk advertising by True 
Story housewives—15,000 and 20,000 inquiries re- 
spectively from one advertisement. 

—_ The True Story Wage Earner housewives market 
is advertising conscious. And 
they'll probably never be con- 
scious of your magazine advertis- 
ing until they see it in True Story. 
i < , Write for “What True Story Means 
~~ > to BusinessProfits’—Graybar Building, 
New York City—it tells you why. 








AD TRUE STORY - - - - - THE ONLY MAGAZINE THEY READ 
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well’s Life of Johnson; arithmetic, 
and geography. There follow three 
technical examinations. The first 
syllabus covers Commodities (tea, 
cocoa, sugar, cereals, whole spices, 
bacon, milk, cheese and margarine 
are named) with further ee in 
English and commercial arithmetic. 
Commodities again form the sub- 
ject of the second examination, 
with dried fruits, canned goods, 
lard, butter and eggs added to the 
first list; and in addition the stu- 
dent-grocer must pass in “Methods 
of Business and Essential Legal 


Regulations” (no _ light require- 
ment) and in bookkeeping. . 
The final examination, which 


leads to the Certificate of the In- 
stitute, pursues these subjects to 
a yet higher point, and includes 
practical tests in weighing, wrap- 
ping and parcelling commodities: 
in bacon- and cheese-cutting; in 
order-taking and salesmanship; 
and in other actual counter work. 

Since the War, 25,000 young 
grocers, in round figures, have 
studied according to the Institute’s 
Syllabus and 12,000 have been ex- 
amined, of whom 6,000 obtained 
certificates. Prizes, many of which 
are the gift of well-known adver- 
tisers, are awarded at every ex- 
amination, and among the donors 
are names like Viscount Lever- 
hulme (son of the founder of Port 
Sunlight), Cadbury Brothers, H. J. 
Heinz & Co. (whose gift is an- 
nounced, with no sign of any co- 
incidence, as their “57th donation”), 
Peek, Frean & Co. Huntley & 
Palmer, Angus Watson & Co., 
Quaker Oats, and many others of 
international reputation, too numer- 
ous to be listed. 

Recent activities of the Institute 
include the organizing of educa- 
tional tours, and large parties of 
students have in the last three 
years been conducted through Hol- 
land, Denmark, Italy and France. 
Ten successful students had a tour 
in the Friesland district of Holland 
as their prize at this year’s final 
examination. Under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Agriculture & 
Fisheries, by which awards of 
Travelling Scholarships are made, 
twenty successful students and five 
teachers are, at the moment of 
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writing, going round the producing 
centers in Britain. In August and 
September the Canadian Govern- 
ment is giving five similar touring 
scholarships to students who will 
be conducted to manufacturing and 
producing centers in the Dominion 
by the Secretary of the Institute. 

The Proceedings of the Institute 
take the form of a neat and very 
ably edited monthly magazine now 
in Volume XVIII, which goes free 
to members and has an outside sale 
as well. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
grocery business in the old coun- 
try is organized as few other re- 
tail trades are organized here or 
anywhere else; and that the trained 
professional grocer has something 
to show in support of his claim to 
that description. The backing 
which the Institute receives from 
large advertisers indicates that its 
efforts to make the grocer some- 
thing better than a living piggly- 
wiggly or an animated money-in- 
the-slot machine are not regarded 
by them as adverse to their own 
interests. If the trade, as a trade, 
does not flourish, its value as a 
distributor of advertised lines will 
fall. This relation between adver- 
tiser and retailer is typical of a 
changed and improved spirit that 
has come by slow degrees into 
many trades which handle widely 
advertised lines during the last 
twenty years. There is plenty of 
room for further improvement in 
this respect before team-work by 
manufacturer and retailer will be 
comparable with the same work 
in the United States. 





Nashville Agency Opens 
Chattanooga Office 


_ The Casey-Lewis Company, advertis- 
ing agency of Nashville, Tenn., has 
openes an office at Chattanooga. Charles 
I Mallory, for eight years advertis- 
ing manager of the D. B. 
Company, will be in charge. 


H. F. Ranney with “The Boys 
Buyer” 


H. F. Ranney, formerly editor of 
Safety Engineering, New York, and pre 
viously with The Electragist, now Elec: 
trical Contracting, Chicago, has become 
editor and treasurer of The Boys Buyer, 


New York. 


Loveman 
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IN JULY 


Style and Beauty WENT TO 
MORE PEOPLE THAN EVER BEFORE 











What has happene 
the sceptics of yey 
year and the sooth 

ers of sad misgivigs 


Those who said... 

again and again...i 
only a limited numfeli 
of women were req 
for ihe art of graci 

living... 


...Rather extraord, 
ary demands are 
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Seventy thousand 
more copies of 
Delineator were 
sold on the news- 
stands this July 
than last July 


The August issue, 
for instance, gives 
every indication 
of selling better 
than the July is- 
sue. At date of 
writing (August 7) 
on the circulation 
manager's desk is 
a large stack of 
telegrams, post- 
cards and letters 
from newsdealers 
with reorders for 
the August issue 






































DELINEATOR 


for three years now 
has clung to its pur- 
pose: To carry the 
art of gracious living, 
not to the few, but 
to the many. 


And this brief report 
will indicate how 
amazingly well it is JR% 





succeeding. 


























The net paid guarantee- ABC - is increased to an 
average of 2,300,000 for the year beginning in 
September...with no increase in advertising rates 
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How a Button Became a 


Trade-Mark 


How the Drybak Corporation Secured a Logical Identity Mark 


By Ralph Crothers 


HEN a manufacturer who 

wants to identify his mer- 
chandise through the channels of 
disttibution comes to consider a 
trade-mark he sometimes goes far 
afeld. It was in the past custo- 
mary to take animals, scenes from 


talking points to recommend it. 

About three years ago, because 
this coat was developing large 
sales, the name of the company 
was changed to the name of the 
leader. The coat is made of a 
guaranteed fabric which is sold 








antiquity, famous 
statues and all 
sorts of marks 
which would later 
serve as an iden- 
tification at the 
place of sale. In 
the history of 
trade-mark devel- 
opment, another 
step was the seek- 
ing for a sugges- 
tive bit of illustra- 
tive matter which 
might serve to 
identify and at the 
same time adver- 
tise some quality of 
the product. 

A study of pres- 
ent-day trade- 
marks will reveal 
many indications of 
both policies but few 
of the sort which 
the Drybak Cor- 
poration adopted 
some years ago 
and which is be- 
ing prominently 
used in its present 
advertising. The 
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How the 


New Button Trade- 


DrybakCorporation Mark Is Being Featured in the 


under the guarantee, 
“Drybak or Money 
Back.” Each fea- 
ture, pocket, seam 
and stitch is made 
with durability and 
quality as its main 
object. It contains 
a washable, blood- 
proof game pocket, 
and full sleeves 
with arm pit gus- 
sets to ventilate and 
give the freedom 
for the arm which 
is necessary for 
quick shooting. It 
also contains an in- 
side left pocket 
with a snap fastener 
for carrying a 
small Thermos bot- 
tle, licenses and 
other accessories. 
And in addition to 
these talking points, 
the coat has a spe- 
cially constructed 
button sewed on 
with strong thread 
for durability. This 
button some years 
ago was merely 









is the present name Advertising one of the many 
of a company talking points of 
which was once the Lewis M._ the Drybak coat. 


Weed Company, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., maker of outdoor and work 
clothing. Its present line consists 
of a large number of hunting 
jackets, trousers, vests, caps and 
other sport accessories, together 
with work clothes. The leader of 


the company’s line is a coat which 
retails at $8.50 and has a large 
features and 


number of special 





The company started an adver- 
tising campaign with a small ap- 
propriation based upon an amount 
less than 5 per cent of the total 
sales volume of the coat. When 
the advertising was prepared the 
question arose of how best to 
trade-mark the coat for quick 
identity at the counter of hard- 
ware, sporting goods and depart- 
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ment stores and other retail out- 
lets where the coat was placed on 
sale. Various plans were discussed 
including the usual sewing on of a 
label. It was suggested that the 
company’s trade-mark _ slogan, 
“Dryback or Money Back,” be 
stamped upon each button, and the 
button itself made the trade-mark. 

This plan was adopted and has 
worked out successfully. 

The first advertising appropria- 
tion of the Drybak company was 
in the neighborhood of $2,000 in 
1923 and was used entirely in 
sporting goods trade papers. The 
percentage of sales allowed for ad- 
vertising was 2 per cent and since 
that time the appropriation has 
been increased regularly. Now busi- 
ness papers in the hardware and 
department store field, as well as 
all of the leading outdoor maga- 
zines and a few other consumer 
publications, have been added to 
the list. 

The same small percentage of 
the total sales volume has been 
used each year as an advertising 
campaign. In the meantime, the 
percentage of Drybak sales has 
increased out of proportion to the 
rest of the items, proving that the 
advertising has made a real leader 
out of this one product and that 
the talking point trade-mark has 
served as a good means of identifi- 
cation. 

The company sells _ entirely 
through jobbers and does not deal 
directly with any of its retail out- 
lets so that each year it watches 
the season’s increased volume for 
its advertising results at the end 
of the year. These results have 
proved so satisfactory that the ap- 
propriation this year is expected 
to be largely in excess of any 
amount previously used for ad- 
vertising. 

At the bottom of its advertising 
in a list of outdoor. publications, 
the company places a coupon. In it 
the reader is asked to send for a 
catalog, a sample of fabric and 
one of the guarantee buttons to 
prove that the fabric is all that is 
claimed for it in the advertising 
and to familiarize the inquirer 
with the button trade-mark so that 
he may easily identify it at the 
counter of the retail store. The 
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talking point which became a 
trade-mark is also emphasized jn 
the company’s business-paper and 
consumer magazine copy. 

The Drybak plan of taking one 
talking point and converting it 
into an identity mark has the ad- 
vantage of making the mark tie 
up closely with the product itself 
and also gives emphasis to one 
talking point when the trade-mark 
is being advertised. 


H. W. Markward with “True 
Story Magazine’ 

H. W. Markward, formerly of the 
Western advertising staff of Good 
Housekeeping, has joined the Western 
advertising staff of True Story Maga 
zine, according to an announcement re 
ceived from Carroll Rheinstrom, West 
ern advertising manager of True Story 
at Chicago. Mr. Markward will cover 
Northwest territory. 


F. W. McGuirk Joins 


“People’s Popular Monthly” 


Frank W. McGuirk, formerly head of 
the media department of the Percival 
K. Frowert Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, and, for several 
years, with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., has joined the New York 
advertising sales staff of People’s Pop- 
ular Monthly, Wes Moines, lowa. 


“Photoplay’” Appointments 


Mahlon Marston has been promoted to 
Eastern advertising manager of Photo- 
play, New York. Gerald Julian has been 
transferred from the advertising staff of 
Smart Set to the Eastern advertising 
staff of Photoplay and will represent that 
publication in Pennsylvania and _ the 
South. 


Los Angeles “Examiner 


Adds to Staff 


Ralph Deardorff has joined the finan 
cial advertising staff of the Los An- 
geles Examiner. 

John Burke, formerly of Minneapolis, 
has been placed in charge of local dis 
play radio advertising of the E.raminer. 


C. F. Rumpp & Sons 
Appoint Ayer 
C. F. Rumpp & Sons, Philadelphia, 
leather goods, have appointed N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., to direct their mag 
azine advertising. 


. > 9 ‘ 
Appoints McKee & Albright 
The Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Com 

pany, Philadelphia, has appointed Mc 
Kee & Albright, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count, 
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Pm Taking My Postscript 
Out of The Cellar’?... 


Waen I started inditing this 
little message I intended to put the climax at the bottom. 
A couple of figures. But, said I, why not reverse the old 
order and feature those figures near the top. So here 
they are: 50,610 and 21,266. The first represents the 
number of lines the Los Angeles Examiner gained in 
national automotive advertising, first six months of 1929 
over last year. The second figure is (as it should be!) 
what the second most popular morning paper gained, 
same classification. 4 In other words, we—the alert, ag- 
gressive, modern, youthfully-minded Examiner—gained 
more than twice what the other boys gained. Don’t skip 
lightly over that phrase,“most popular,” gentlemen. The 
Examiner daily circulation of more than 220,000 ex- 
ceeds the second paper by 59,866; The Examiner’s big, 
all-day Sunday circulation of more than 440,000 ex- 
ceeds the second paper by better than 196,675. 4 As 
Chesterfield said, Such popularity must be deserved; eh? 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Death of 
St. Elmo Massengale 


EAD of his own advertising 

agency for thirty-three years 
and a pioneer in advertising in the 
South, St. Elmo Massengale, of 
the Atlanta advertising agency 
bearing his name, died at that city 
on August 19. Known throughout 
the South as one of the first to 
start an advertising agency in that 





St. Elmo Massengale 


territory, he was also respected 
for his interest and activity in the 
business life of the South and in 
the civic life of Atlanta. 

After obtaining his early train- 
ing on the Atlanta Constitution, 
Mr. Massengale began his busi- 
ness, the Massengale Advertising 
Agency, in a little room furnished 
with a desk bought on credit. He 
was later joined in the business by 
his two brothers, Gordon and W. 
R. Massengale, who became offi- 


cers of the company. Later he 
started the Massengale bulletin 
system of outdoor advertising 
which was merged with the 


Thomas Cusack Company in 1919. 
Mr. Massengale also organized the 
Kansas City Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, of which he became 
president. In 1917 when advertis- 
ing agencies of the South met at 
Atlanta to organize the Southern 
Advertising Agents’ Association. 
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Mr. Massengale was chosen presi- 
dent of that body. 

In 1921 the Massengale agency 
celebrated its twenty- -fifth anni- 
versary, an occasion which was 
marked by a dinner at which more 
than 200 publishers, advertising 
executives and business men 
throughout the country were pres- 
ent to honor Mr. Massengale. 

During the World War, Mr. 
Massengale was director of pub- 
licity in the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District for the Liberty and 
Victory loan drives of the United 
States. He helped organize and 
was at one time vice-president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, a predecessor of the 
American Federation of Advertis- 
ing. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Massengale was fifty-three years 
ol 





Life Insurance Sales for July 


Show Gain 


New ordinary life insurance sales for 
July amounted to_$722,451,000, against 
$660,062,000 for July, 1928, a gain of 
9.5 per cent. For the first seven months 
of this year new ordinary life insurance 
sales amounted to $5,241,792,000, against 
$4,901,065,000 during the correspond- 
ing period of last year an increase of 
7 per cent. 

These figures are based on a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions, of forty-four mem- 
ber companies which have 82 per cent of 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 





Peter Fox Sons Appoint 
Frank B. White 


The Peter Fox Sons Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., produce house, has appo‘nted 
the Frank B. White Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Direct mail, farm and 
live stock papers and sectional weeklies 
wll be used. 





United States and Carr 


Fastener Companies to Merge 

The United States Fastener Corpora- 
tion, Boston, shoe fasteners, will merge 
with the Carr Fastener Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., maker of Dot snap fast- 
eners. The merged companies will be 
operated as the United-Carr Fastener 
Corporation. 





Now Radio Counsellors, Inc. 
The National Radio Advertising 
Agency, New York, has changed its 
name to Radio Counsellors, Inc. 
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OWEY of the paneer alt hon 


ITCHEN, bedroom and bath; 
dining room, living room and 
laundry; lawn, garage and car: 
Every component part of each indi- 
vidual home means sales . . . sales 
. « Sales, 


The buying power and the stabil- 
ity of a market can be gauged by 
the number of its individual homes 
and home owners. 


They are the regular earners and 
the constant spenders ; theirs is the 
pride of possession,—the eternal 
urge to improve. 


Philadelphia offers the greatest com- 
munity of home owners in America. 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co. 
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In the city alone there are 422,60 BSeekin; 
individual homes,—and Aa/f of theafispect 0 
are owned by their occupants. In thBfor hor 
immediate suburbs are 150,000 add 

: til t¢ 
tional homes. a 


548, 
e of 


pa 
hornin 


A market of great potential sales, 
where selling costs are low becau 
of an exceptional newspaptifp 
condition. 


One newspaper—The Bulletin-i 
read by nearly every one — in ai 
and suburbs, in mansion a0 
modest home. 







For thirty-four years, The Evenis 
Bulletin has built circulation sole 
upon its merits as a newspapé 
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A Shopping Center Along 
Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia's annual volume in 
retail sales is $840,237,300*. From 
industryalone, Philadelphia homes 
draw an annual wage volume of 
$439,573,700*. Back ofevery Phila- 
delphia activity stands the man 
with a home, more than half a 
million strong. His confidence, his 
faith in his city, makes it a market 
of great sales opportunity. 








‘\ 


1akepPhiladelphia a unique market 


422,60 RSeeking the confidence and the re- _—Investigate the Philadelphia market 


Uf of thetiispect of the ome in this city famous —where the home buying power 
ats. In thBfor homes. produces great sales volume—where 
,000 add the reading habits of the people 


Jatil today among 572,600 homes, 
¢ Evening Bulletin’s circulation 
ul sales-Bis $48,573 copies daily. Twice the * * « 
y becauthine of any Philadelphia evening 
WSP&Ptiinewspaper. Nearly as large as all 


simplify your advertising problem. 


* Statistics on Philadelphia homes from Office 
of Receiver of Taxes. Retail sales figures and 


homing papers combined. industrial payroll from Chamber of Commerce. 
Iletin-i 
—in a ‘ _ 2 
“* Che Chening Hulletin 
Evenin New York Office: 247 Park Avenue City Hall Square 
on sole Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue P H 1] LA D E L P H t A 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
'WSPape® Sam Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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Booth Newspapers 
Are Their Only Source 
Of News 


The 300,000 homes in The 
Booth Newspaper Area de- 
pend entirely upon these 
metropolitan newspapers 
for their daily news, opin- 
ions, gossip, entertainment 
and buying information. 


They are so metropolitan 
in make-up and so com- 
plete in news and features 
that they supply every 
newspaper need for the 
homes in this big market. 


You need no other medi- 
um to reach the best of 
Michigan, outside of De- 
troit. 
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BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
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Combined Net Paid 
Circulation 
280,494 


For Period Ending 
March 31, 1929 








I. A. KLEIN 
Eastern Representative 
50 E 42nd St., New York 






J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representative 
180 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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Now Uses Bound Volumes 


Rosert W. Griccs 
PHILADELPHIA 


itor of Printers’ Inx: ; 

4 fu ago, probably eight or 
nine, I saved my issues of PRINTERS 
Ink and bound them myself. This 
got to be rather inconvenient, however, 
and every so often the system would be 
thrown out of gear by discovering an 
issue was missing. I must have had 
four or five-years filled up as a start 
on a reference library, when I finally 
decided to give up the system. I have 
regretted this ever since, because there 
have been a number of cases when I 
have wanted to consult back issues. 

As a specific example of using the 
bound volumes, which I now obtain 
regularly, I might say, that some little 
time ago I received a list of references 
from your office covering the subject 
of how various food products were being 
marketed and merchandised. I have 
never had a chance since to get to 
the library, or to any place where back 
yolumes are available, and, therefore, 
have not been able to look up these 
articles in which I am interested. 

Rospert W. Griccs. 


Buy Cooper, Wells & Company 


Caldwell & Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., bankers have purchased the 
hosiery plants and all assets of Cooper, 
Wells & Company, St. Joseph, _Mich., 
and Decatur, Ala. Cooper, Wells & 
Company will continue to operate under 
that name and the trade-mark, “‘Iron- 
clad,” will be retained and advertised 
as heretofore. W. M. Pepper, president 
of the Cadet Hosiery Company, will 
succeed the nominal head, _Fred_ W. 
Tebbe, president of the Union Bank- 
ing Company, St. Joseph, who has had 
charge of Cooper, Wells affairs since 
the death of Mr. Wells last year. 


E. I. Pratt Joins Curtiss 

Flying Service 
Edward I. Pratt, formerly advertising 
manager of the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., and, at one 
time, with the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company, Chicago, has joined 
the Curtiss Flying Service, the sales 
unit of the associated Curtiss Com- 
panies, 


P. D. Dods to Join Montreal 
“Star” 


P. D. Dods, for the last nine years 
assistant classified advertisement man- 
ager of the Toronto Star, will join the 
Montreal Star on September 1 as classi- 
fied advertising manager. 


Appoint Garfield Agency 

P. Feinstein & Company, Inc., and 
Greenberg, Gallin & Keit, Inc., both 
clothing manufacturers of New York, 
have appointed Garfield Advertising. 
Inc., of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 
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To Publish “Today in New 
York” 


Today in New York is the name of a 
new daily morning newspaper which 
will start publication at New York Sep- 
tember 3. The new daily will be pub- 
lished for the visitor to New York and 
will present advance news on what can 
be seen and done in that city each day. 
Its type-page size will be approximately 
10% by 16% inches, and it will be dis- 
tributed at first through hotels. 

Officers of Today in New York, Inc., 
are: President and business manager, 
Paul . Raymer, formerly with The 

A McCann Company; advertising 
manager, John McNamara, formerly 
with the Atlantic Monthly; secretary- 
treasurer and editorial director, Fred 
L. Palmer, formerly with the Ainslee 
Galleries, Inc., and Ames & Norr; and 
managing editor, Malcolm Ross, for- 
merly with the Statler Hotels. 


H 
K. 


Lambert Company Reports Net 
Profits 


The Lambert Company reports for the 
quarter ended on June 30 consolidated 
net profits, after taxes, of $1,456,924, 
based on present ownership of 95.8 per 
cent of the stock of the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company. On a similar basis 
net profits for the first quarter of last 
year would have been $1,330,960. Net 
profits of the Lambert Company for 
the first half of the current year 
amounted to $3,695,223, as against 
$3,039,310 for the same period of last 
year, 


Auto Exports Show Large 
Increase 


The value of all automotive exports 
from the United States for the first half 
of 1929 reached a total of $354,874,924 
as compared with a value of $262,674,- 
563 in the corresponding period of 
1928, according to a report of the De- 
partment of Commerce. This represents 
an increase of 35.1 per cent. Canada 
leads as the chief market of the United 
States for passenger cars, with Argen- 
tina and Australia following. 


Starts Publication of 
“Waterfowl Journal” 


The Lightner Publishing Corporation, 
Chicago, has started publication of the 
Waterfowl Journal, which will be de- 
voted to the breeding and marketing of 
domestic and wild ducks and geese. 
The new publication will be the official 
organ of the International Waterfowl 
Breeders Association. 


J. E. Hasler Dies 


John E. Hasler, for the last thirty- 
seven years, advertising and sales man- 
ager of H. F. uber & Company, New 
York, decorators, died recently at New 
York. He was 67 years old. Mr. 
Hasler was, at one time, associated with 
the late Frank A. Munsey. 
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Industrial 
Advertisers to Report 
on Budget Survey 


PAPER on industrial adver- 

tising budgets, based upon a 
questionnaire which has been sub- 
mitted to 759 industrial advertisers, 
will be presented to the eighth an- 
nual convention of the National 
Industrial Advertising Association, 
which will be held at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, September 30, 
October 1 and 2. 

This paper is being prepared by 
J. N. McDonald, of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company and 
G. W. Morrison, of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, and is an extension 
and enlargement of a paper on the 
same subject presented at last 
year’s convention, based upon a 
survey, conducted by Mr. Morri- 
son, among forty-two technical ad- 
vertisers. So far, 200 replies to 
the questionnaire have been re- 
ceived and it is expected that by 
the time of the convention between 
300 and 400 firms will have con- 
tributed their data. This question- 
naire will present information on 
the sales of the firms contributing, 
the relationship between advertising 
expense and sales voulme, and 
how the appropriation is divided 
among various mediums. 

Floyd A. Allen, assistant to the 
president of the General Motors 
Corporation, will address ‘the con- 
vention on “Trends and Policies 
in Modern Business.” The annual 
banquet of the convention will be 
addressed by Ivy Lee and Joe 


Mitchell Chapple, editor of the 
National Magasine, Boston. 
Other speakers who will be 


heard during the three-day conven- 
tion will include: G. H. Charls, 
president of the Flat Rolled _— 
Manufacturers’ Association; R. R. 
Wason, sales manager of the Clark 
Lighter Company; Jerry Fleish- 
mann, editor of the Jerry Fleish- 
mann house organs; Charles F. 
Abbot, executive director of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc.; Dr. F. E. Held, 


professor of economics and busi- 
ness organization, 
versity ; 


Ohio State Uni- 
LeRoy E. Kern, technical 
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secretary of the Structural Service 
Department, American Institute of 
Architects ; 

Wallace Thompson, editor of 
Ingenieria Internacional; C. 4 
Stoltz, signal engineer of the Big 
Four Railroad, and Gorton James, 
in charge of industrial census of 


the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sherman Perry is chairman of 


the convention program committee 
for the Cincinnati Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, sponsor of 
this year’s convention. Jesse R. 
Harlan, advertising and sales man- 
ager of the Steubing Cowan Com- 
pany, is general chairman of the 
convention committee. Other mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati association 
who are in charge of arrangements 
for the convention are: Samuel 
Glueck, Key Advertising Company, 
exhibits; Kenneth Magers, Union 
Gas & Electric Company, public- 
ity; R. H. Bohnett, Bohnett Com- 
pany, entertainment; Frederick B. 
Heitkamp, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company, attendance ; George 
Gauff, Manufacturer's Record, 
hotel and registration, and William 
Heilig, William Powell Company, 
transportation. 


Continental Motors Organizes 
Aircraft Engine Subsidiary 
The Continental Aircraft Engine Com- 

pany, has been organized as a subsi- 

diary of the Continental Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, for the purpose of 
manufacturing and developing aircraft 
engines. 

W. R. Angell, vice-president of the 

Continental Motors Corporation, is presi- 
dent of the new subsidiary, with Robert 
Insley, who has been in charge of the 
development work, as_ vice-president. 
R. Sloane, treasurer of the Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation, is treasurer 
and W. C. Keith, assistant secretary of 
Continental Motors, secretary. These 
officers, wit j Frederick, vice- 
president in charge of engineering of 
the Continental Motors Corporation, 
will constitute the board of directors of 
the new company. 


R. H. Miles Joins Milwaukee 


“Sentinel” 

Russell H. Miles has joined the Mil 
waukee Sentinel as promotion manager 
He was recently manager of the San 
Diego-California Club, a community 
advertising organization and, previously, 
was for three years manager of the 
publicity department of the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING 


A Good Business - Vane 


Here is a form of advertising interesting both for what 
it seeks and for what it shuns. 


Community advertising aims to reach home-seekers 
capable of self-support and likely to advance the wel- 
fare of the communities concerned. It equally desires 
to avoid attracting elements that would prove a detri- 
ment and a_burden—ne’er-do-wells, floaters, chronic 
failures. 


The apportionment of community advertising in Los 
Angeles newspapers is therefore significant, especially 
since here is the country’s largest distributing center for 
people seeking new homes. 


Community Advertising 
Linage in Los Angeles 


Newspapers 
For First 6 Months, 1929 
LOS ANGELES TIMES ..... 61,673 
rere 35,892 
SE 96 iain hs odie henonebrn 19,379 
Next three papers ............ 13,037 


The reason these communities give approximately half 
their appropriations to the Los Angeles Times, splitting 
the remainder among five papers, is because they think 
The Times is equal in value to the other five papers 
combined—no other deduction seems possible. 


The Los Angeles Times appeals to all thrifty and normal 
people. Newcomers of this kind read it, and those who 
settled permanently in Southern California keep on 
reading it. 


Eastern Itepresentative: Willams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pucifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 























Transit Advertiser Plays Along 
with Competing Patrons 


Instead of Arguing with Auto Owners, Copy Tells Them to Use Their 
Cars in Combination with Travel by Elevated Railway 


OMPETITION is always a 

difficult problem to meet, espe- 
cially when that competition em- 
braces an army of individuals who 
constitute an advertiser’s field of 
prospects. There is, for example, 
the situation which confronts rapid 
transit companies whose sources of 
revenue are being undermined by 
the preference of potential patrons 
to travel back and forth in their 
own automobiles. Faced with the 
necessity of building up passenger 
volume, what method of advertis- 
ing appeal should be used? 

Transit companies in several 
cities have taken an aggressive 
position in their advertising cam- 
paigns. Some have openly at- 
tacked the evils of parked automo- 
biles and have endeavored to 
arouse sympathy for the passage 
of ordinances to prohibit parking. 
The contention is made that park- 
ing on transit routes holds up 
street car schedules, thus hamper- 
ing the travel of the many in favor 
of the comparatively few people 
who travel by motor. Such a plea 
for regulation naturally creates re- 
sentment on the part of automobile 
owners, 

Other companies have devoted 
their advertising copy to messages 
which point out how much more 
economical it is, on a mileage basis, 
to use public transit facilities in- 
stead of private. This appeal is 
argumentative. The automobile 
owner probably reasons to himself 
that the considerations of comfort 
and convenience are worth the ad- 
ditional expense. 

Still other companies take for 
their advertising theme the factor 
of time-saving in cities where there 
is traffic congestion and where the 
method of travel offered by the 
advertiser makes it possible to 
avoid traffic hold-ups. It is this 
latter appeal which is the basis of 
a campaign being conducted by the 
Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany. 


The records of this company 
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show a gradual loss of patronage, 
which has been especially notice- 
able during the last three years, 
Consequent loss in gross revenue 
is traced directly to two causes: 
Increasing depression in summer 
riding and the ever increasing use 
of the automobile by private own- 
ers. The one bright spot in this 
rather morbid outlook is the traffic 
congestion which is testing the wits 
of city fathers in many metropoli- 
tan centers. 

The Boston Elevated Railway 
Company has been quick to seize 
the opportunities presented by this 
traffic problem to win back many of 
it passengers. It has turned to ad- 
vertising for assistance. News- 
paper copy makes no attempt to 
fight down the preference of the 
automobilist to use his own car. 
It does talk about parking evils, 
but in a constructive manner, 
viewing them from the standpoint 
of the automobilist commuter and 
offering suggestions which will! get 
him into the city quickly and in 
comfort. 

Throughout the series, emphasis 
is placed upon the desirability of 
avoiding congestion and the park- 
ing difficulties incidental to driving 
into the city proper. Recommen- 
dation is made that the driver 
park his machine near a rapid 
transit point and make the rest of 
the trip on the “EI.” 

Among the advantages to be 
gained from this practice, it is 
stated, are: Absence of worry 
about getting parking space in the 
city; minimum risk of getting cars 
damaged in traffic snarls; escape 
from tedious waiting in traffic 
jams, and no danger of getting 
tagged by breaking one of the 
many traffic laws prevailing in the 
city proper. 

In order to give more force to 
the advertising message, specific 
mention is made of certain points 
along the rapid transit lines and 
the area served by these stations 
where cars could be parked. It 
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“A NEWSPAPER ON 

















MAGAZINE $STOCK’’ 


V 


The BusinessWeek is anewspaper, published 
weekly on a fast newspaper schedule, but 
printed on high quality English Finish stock, 


stitched into pleasing, convenient format. 


It is this combination of newspaper immedi- 
acy and flexibility, and fine magazine print- 
ing, which creates through The Business Week 


a new advertising power: 


Advertising, accelerated by newspaper 
speed, becomes NEWS. 
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P.S. Want to see our new 
circulation analysis? Writel ® 
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ALMOST one out of every two 


(47.570) morning papers sold in 
New York City is — The News, 





New York's Picture Newspaper. 
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NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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was believed that greater response 
to the suggestion would result if 
people were informed at what sta- 
tions they might find parking or 
garage facilities. 

The campaign includes a series 
of eight advertisements appearing 
over the months of July and Aug- 
ust. Metropolitan, suburban and 
financial newspapers are being used 
together with foreign-language 
newspapers where the advertiser’s 
message has a local or specialized 
appeal. 

It is rather early to give any 
results obtained. From what ob- 
servations can be made, however, 
every indication points to an in- 
crease in the number of passengers 
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carried during the week-days, 

This campaign does not consti- 
tute the only advertising of the 
company. Newspaper space is also 
used to advertise the renting of 
busses for private parties. Full- 
page copy in color is used to call 
attention to the various parks, his- 
torical spots and places of interest 
which are located within the radius 
operated by the Boston Elevated, 
In the opinion of the company, 
such advertising not only stimu- 
lates use of its transit system but, 
in addition, serves a double pur- 
pose in creating good-will by con- 
vincirig readers that the company 
has the public’s interest constantly 
in mind. 


Some Objections to Yearly Models 


in Industry 
By W. T. Montague 


Sales Manager, Norton Company 


HE article entitled “Should 
Industry Have Yearly Models?” 
(Printers’ Ink, August 1, page 
10) is an interesting one. There 
is certainly food for thought here, 
although there would seem to be a 
preponderance of argument against 
adopting such a procedure. 

The bringing out of a new model 
each year generally presupposes the 
incorporation of many changes or 
improvements. These the automo- 
bile industry can well afford to 
finance because of the profit factor 
which they have in their business. 
However, in the case of the ma- 
chine tool builder (and it is from 
this standpoint that we are speak- 
ing), there has never been a suffi- 
cient profit in the business to war- 
rant heavy investments in changes 
and improvements at too frequent 
intervals. In other words, it is 
necessary for most of us engaged 
in this business to get our money 
back covering the cost of new de- 
velopments and changes before we 
can launch into still newer designs 
and additional changes. It is prob- 
ably a fact that one of the largest 
items of expense in the annual 
budget of machine tool builders 
today is the cost of research and 
new developments. I think that, 





possibly, attempting to bring out a 
new model annually would increase 
such expenses and perhaps add un- 
necessarily to the cost of the 
product. 

One other criticism of such a 
procedure suggests itself, and that 
is that there would be a tendency 
on the part of unethical advertisers 
to claim changes in a yearly model, 
whereas such changes might be of 
such a minor nature that they 
would not in any way increase the 
efficiency or change the perform- 
ance of a machine. The produc- 
tive ability of grinding machines 
and other forms of machine tools 
has increased by leaps and bounds 
during the last five years, and it is 
beginning to be difficult for us to 
make additional increases—at least 
of such marked amounts as during 
the recent past. 

However, there is no question 
that the automotive industry has 
been notably successful in stimu- 
lating sales and getting publicity 
for its product by bringing out new 
models annually. Therefore, it 
seems to me that Mr. Heimer’s 
article is thought-provoking and 
perhaps there may be more to it 
than there seems to be at a first 
reading. 











SMART SET 


APPOINTS 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 








HE head of one of America’s 





leading advertising agencies 


once said to me: 


I like Herb Donohoe. He is 
always welcome in my office. 
He never approaches me until 
he has something helpful to 
say or suggest about one of 
my accounts. He has never 
suggested an account for his 
magazine that did not belong 
in it. But the thing I like best 


about him is that he always 



















sold my client completely on 
his magazine before selling it 
onto my list. This is clean-cut 
business. The result is that I 
never had to take up my time 
selling his magazine to my 


clients—as so often happens. 


That’s only one of the reasons I 
am glad to announce the advance- 
ment of Herbert J. Donohoe to 
Advertising Manager of Smart Set 
after his five years of service with 


me on Photoplay Magazine. 


James R. Quirk, Publisher 








F YOU don’t know 
that the daughter or 
wife between 18 and 
30 absolutely domi- 
nates the purchases 
of everything in a 
home—from break- 
fast cereals to auto- 
ask the 


man who has one. 





mobiles 
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A Lot of “Born” Salesmen Should 
Be Re-Made 


More Business Ambassadors Are Needed Instead of Men with Nothing 
but the Three Divine Gifts of Salesmanship 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company 


O become a successful sales- 
man, I doubt that a man must 
have a loose tongue, an Alice-in- 
Wonderland imagination and a 
cast iron nerve, as prescribed by 
James Maratta, in his PRINTERS’ 
Ink article of July 25, “The Three 

Divine Gifts of Salesmanship.” 

Whether a profitable producer is 
born that way or made from the 
cradle up doesn’t matter so much. 
Its where to find and how to de- 
yelop and hold him that cause 
sales managers more loss of sleep 
than anything else. Nevertheless 
Mr. Maratta has given us some- 
thing to think about in his three 
divine gifts. 

Suppose we grant this much: 
A salesman, whether he be “born,” 
“made” or a combination of both, 
must be able to express himself; 
is aided by a “safe” imagination 
and needs enough whale bone in 
his back structure to permit him 
to stand before a prospect with- 
out having a nervous chill. But 
as for these assets, or gifts, com- 
ing wholly from above—further 
than that all human qualities and 
acquisitions are traceable back to 
our Maker—or that one must 
possess them in abundant measure 
in order to be a successful sales- 
man, there is, I believe, much room 
for argument. 

The part of the salesman which 
is natural born is his basic mental 
equipment. If a kind Providence 
has endowed him liberally in this 
respect he should, by all the rules 
of the game of life, be successful 
in proportion thereto. But if he 
takes mother’s word for it that 
he was born to be a salesman and 
depends too much upon native 





ability to pull him through, he is 
due for a sad awakening some 
day, soon. 

If the ability to talk the left 
ear off a prospect; exaggerate a 
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two-by-four tin sided work shop 
into a million dollar factory, and 
stand his ground like the Statue 
of Liberty are the three major 
qualifications of a good salesman, 
then I know a freight handler who 
should be placed in charge of the 
most important territory of the 
large company for whom he works. 
Has he been held back? No, he 
has had his chance. He was a 
born salesman but failed to make 
or have himself made into a pro- 
ductive salesman after having the 
divine gifts bestowed upon him. 


Are There Born Senators? 


Why not say that the man with 
a glib tongue, racy imagination 
and iron-bound nerve was born to 
be a United States Senator? Why 
wish him on the selling profes- 
sion? Upon first thought, one 
might say that the three divine 
gifts should prove of ~wmnlimited 
value to a leader in political life. 
But when we call the roll of great 
statesmen for all time, we find 
that many of them were mild man- 
nered, soft toned and slow in 
speech, practical and cautious in 
expressing thoughts, and outwardly 
timid, at times, when in the pres- 
ence of their fellows. 

If we were to call the roll of 
great salesmen for all time, the 
same situation—if the law of aver- 
ages is reliable—would prevail. 
There would be those who were 
and are slow and even of speech, 
along with the forceful ones; those 
who were and are careful to state 
the unburnished facts, along with 
the painters of thrilling word pic- 
tures; and those who were and 
are none too easy on their feet 
when meeting, for the first time, a 
prospect, along with those for 
whom a storming, human crab 
held or holds no terror. 

I can’t believe Mr. Maratta in- 
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tended to leave the impression that 
the three divine gifts are the only, 
or even the most important, tools 
needed in the salesman’s kit. If 
they are, then we could save our 
selves years of hard work that are 
now given over to training men to 
apply their native and tediously 
moulded ability for putting into 
effect the principles and practices 
of better salesmanship. 

We might list all of the quali 
fications possessed by the best 
salesman on the road, but if we 
did not first provide him with a 
thorough working knowledge of 
and instil in him an _ unshakable 
belief in the goods to be sold, he 
would be as sure of doom as 
would a life guard trying to 
swim a mile in an Indian Ocean 
typhoon. 

High pressure selling was in- 
vented by the natural born sales- 
man. The two go hand in hand. 
It is to be expected that he, with 
the rapid fire tongue, liberal as- 
sortment of over emphasized gen- 
eralities and fear-nothing-front, is 
going to back his prospect up 
against the wall and pour it into 
him until he puts up his hands. 

That brand of selling is rapidly 
passing from the stage of legiti- 
mate business. The sooner the bet- 
ter, for I can think of nothing 
which has retarded more the prog- 
ress of sound and constructive 
merchandising. Reckless, high-pres- 
sure selling, during recent years, 
has created in the minds of the 
buying public a feeling of distrust 
of all aggressive business. 

A stock expression of the re- 
cent past and which is still more 
or less common is: “So and so 
was high pressured into buying 
this or that.” This means, of 
course, that the purchaser is now 
dissatisfied. The salesman, one of 
those word spouting, fibbing, nervy 
cusses, has made a sale but he has 
closed the door upon himself and 
perhaps upon his kind, so far as 
that particular buyer is concerned, 
for the future. 

The high-pressure order chaser 
—whom I am unable to disso- 
ciate from the so-called natural 
born salesman—cannot “strut his 
stuff” in an organization which I 
direct. Not if I see him first. I 
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am afraid of him. I've had my 
fill of him. For one thing, he js 
at his best when applying for a 
new job. The one piece of goods 
he knows something about and the 
only one he is willing to take time 
to learn is himself. When he gets 
on the pay-roll he doesn’t want to 
be bothered with preparation or 
guidance, 

“Gimme the samples, price list 
and wise me up a bit. Then turn 
me I’m a_ natural born 
salesman,” is his attitude. 
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A Pace Setter—Temporarily 


But what does he do? Out he 
goes, booming, blustering, bluffing 
his way up and down the land. 
The first time over he often makes 
a killing. His new chief holds him 
up to the other men as the pace 
setter, the find of the year. But 


time passes—not much time, at 
that—and_ a-long-in-harness  sales- 
man, one of those fellows who 


gets there by digging, asks: “What 
became of so and so?” Then the 
sales manager turns red and stut- 
ters some sort of an apology to 
the effect that he was let out: 
“Just a flash in the pan, a first 
timer. Lots of native ability but 
couldn’t teach him a thing. Caused 
us no end of trouble to make good 
his mistakes and fool promises.” 

Several years ago, one of my 
very good friends, who was gen- 
eral sales manager of one of the 
largest of the high-class specialty 
manufacturers, invited me to visit 
him during his sales schools. I was 
with him for about a week on two 
or three occasions—and learned a 
lot. He kent a school going a 
large part of the year, each class 
ranging in size from twenty-five 
to a hundred new recruits and 
running for ten days or more. He 
had an instructor who devoted his 
entire time to this work. 

Some of my discoveries, which 
apply to the subject now being 
discussed were: It was no trouble 
to secure many more applicants 
than needed; many of those se- 
lected had worked for other con- 
cerns, some having changed jobs 
frequently; they could show high 
producing and earning records 
over given periods; reasons for 
changing were many but appar- 
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advertised in St. Louis 
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THE 5ST. LOUIS STAR and the 
—_ other large evening newspaper 
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Ben Investigation of the way in which loca! 
<A grocery concerns place advertising in St. 
vis Louis has convinced numerous national 
I was advertisers of food products that The St. 
_— Louis Star and the other large evening 
_* newspaper are the most profitable me- 
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ently logical; not to exceed three 
out of ten members of each class 
would stick beyond a few weeks 
or months; those who faded quick- 
est were the ones who paid the 
least attention at class but were 
the loudest, peppiest and least 
timid after school; those who made 
good and stuck the longest were 
the studious, attentive, serious pur- 
posed, pluggers. 

Ever since that time I’ve watched 
new men with keen interest. The 
sales schools I’ve conducted my- 
self, while not on so large a scale 
as those of my friend, have tallied 
pretty closely with his. I’ve talked 
all morning, trying to give a group 
of men the kind of ammunition I 
believed they’d need in the field, 
only to overhear some young duck 
remark as he passed out the door 
at recess time: “If you ask me, I 
think that’s a lot of good time 
going to hell. Why don't he give 
us the sales kits and send us on 
our way?” 

And I’ve overheard some serious 
minded, even tempered, deliberate 
spoken fellow answer in about 
these words: “You'd better get all 
of it you can. You'll need it when 
you get out there by yourself.” 
Then I’ve watched the two of 
them go onto the field of battle. 


The first named to flounder and 
die and the other to plug on 
and up. 


In my own organization is a 
young man—not quite twenty-one 
—who is making a _ remarkable 
sales record. There are weeks 
when he sells twice that of much 
older men. He has been a steady 
producer now for over a year. 
On first meeting one might wonder 
how this youngster is able to sell 
anything; he is timid, even bashful 
to the blushing point, low toned in 
speech and is so careful to do the 
right thing I doubt if he has ever 
overstated a single point. 

What's the answer? Bob is the 
son of one of our branch managers 
and has, since he finished high school 
about three years ago, worked un- 
der the careful direction of his 
dad. He has heard furniture talk 
at home since he was born. It 
has been drilled and instilled in 
him. He knows his subject and 
studies each piece of new mer- 
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chandise that comes on the sales 
room floor. In spite of his youth 
he creates confidence because the 
minute he begins talking the cus- 
tomer is aware of his knowledge. 
He is confident of himself pe- 
cause he does know. His courteoys 
manner wins friends and closes 
orders. 

Two of the highest class sales- 
men I know do very little talk- 
ing on first call. They ask ques- 
tions, engaging their prospects in 
a calm, man to man, conversation. 
One of them, to my knowledge, 
handles a million or more dollars 
worth of business in a year. The 
secret of their success is, in addi- 
tion to being very thorough in 
their study of the needs of their 
prospects and clients, that they 
follow through to a mutually un- 
derstood and logical conclusion. 
I’ve never seen either of them ef- 
fervesce, boast or intimate that he 
might delight in spitting in a bull 
dog’s face. 

Along with being men of good 
breeding. possessed of much knowl- 
edge, acquired as well as native 
ability, pleasing and correct in 
manner, they are what is becom- 
ing more and more the new order 
of the day, business ambassadors. 

Which brings me up to my final 
point: If a lot of born salesmen 
are to stay in the race from now 
on, they are going to find it neces- 
sary to be re-made. 


Kellogg Engraving Combines 
with Phoenix 


The Kellogg Engraving Corporation, 
New York, has combined its plant with 
the Phoenix Engraving Company, of 
that city. The combination will operate 
under the name of the Phoenix En- 
graving Company. 


Appoints Ray H. Schooley 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., national ad- 
vertising representative of the Portland, 
Oreg., Journal, has placed the handling 
of financial advertising for that news 
paper with Ray H. Schooley, financial 
advertising representative, New York. 


With “House Furnishing 
Journal” 


Alexander Rattray has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager of the House Fur 
nishing Journal, New York. 
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el, wee revere 
ee at dedication of their new 
Retail Store at 


LOUISVILLE 
KENTUCKY 


All advertising men are familiar with 
Sears-Roebuck’s entree into retail 
merchandising. With the opening 
of their new Louisville store, this 
adroitly directed firm exercised their 
usual skill and forethought and 
appropriated the bulk of their 
advertising appropriation in The 
Courier-Journal and The Louisville 
Times. A.B.C. figures provide the 
circulation FACTS, and the 103 
years of honorable public service 
rendered by these progressive news- 
papers add incalculable prestige to 


the figures. 
THE COURI - JOURNAL 
OVER 158,000 SUNDAY 


OVER 197,000 DAILY 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Members A.B.C. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Members the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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WHO SHOULD DO 
INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING? 















Artem PTS to do institutional advertising by firms that 
are not institutions do not usually work out well. 

If your business is already an institution, a real in- = 
stitution, then institutional advertising can be made 
interesting to readers and worth while to you. 

There are nation-wide institutions and there are 
local institutions—certain newspapers and department 
stores, for example. 

Can an advertising agency be an institution in its 
restricted field? . 

We are doing institutional advertising for ourselves 
under the impression that we are. 
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OUR 42nd CALENDAR 


1930 seems a long way off but it is not too 
soon to be laying plans for the best year in 
your business history. At the same time it 
is not too early for you to send us your name 
and address for a copy of the Isaac Goldmann 
Company calendar which has been issued 
consecutively for 42 years. 


And with the 1930 calendar a new, modern 
and, we think, striking design will make its 
bow on front cover and inside pages. 


But only the design and those typical 
Goldmann messages will be new. The same 
convenient, handy size, the same compact, 
plainly visible figures and the same ready 
request card for 1931 will remain. We owe 
this to the thousands of friends who tell us 
they look forward eagerly each year to their 
Goldmann calendar, which seems to find a 
place in their affections as well as on their 
walls. 


Jsaae Goldmann Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. NY WORTH 6080 
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What the Company-Owned 
Airplane Is Accomplishing 


Goodrich, Standard Oil of New Jersey and Anheuser-Busch Are Among 
Those Who Give Specific Examples of the Value of the Airplane 


By Charles G. Muller 


N the first article (August 8, 

page 3) of Printers’ INK’s 
survey of how the airplane is being 
put to practical commercial use by 
companies over the United States, 
a quick airplane view, as it were, 
was given of the many ways in 
which aviation is being capitalized. 

The article then got down to 
specific cases. Two particular uses 
that are being made of the airplane 
were discussed. (1) Individual 
company experiences in transport- 
ing personnel whose time is of 
value were elaborated to show 
specifically how directors, sales and 
advertising managers, and other 
executives are profiting from this 
fastest form of travel. (2) The 
supplementary inst‘tutional adver- 
tising or publicity benefit attendant 
upon such flying was touched on. 

The consensus of opinion was 
that any corporation whose activi- 
ties are widespread and which con- 
siders the value of its executives’ 
time of consequence is overlooking 
a most valuable dividend-paying 
piece of equipment if it has not an 
airplane in its business. Majority 
opinion also was that the airplane 
no longer causes enough comment 
to bring returns as a purely pub- 
licity medium, although in cases 
where a very special event is made 
of the flight there is resultant in- 
stitutional advertising. 

(3) However, conceived on a 
continuous basis, a plan for crea- 
tion of good-will through the use 
of planes can be very effective. 
Two instances will illustrate the 


possibilities of this use when han- 
dled in a 
manner. 
“We have been using our air- 
plane as a method of building 
good-will among our thousand or 
so dealers,” says Francis H. Casey, 


broad, far-sighted 


II 
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manager of the advertising divi- 
sion of the Wadhams Oil Com- 
pany. “It has been our policy to 
appear in the different towns and 
to give our dealers a ten to twelve- 
minute hop. Altogether we have 
given 3,100 people a ride, 98 per 
cent of whom never had been in 
the air. You can readily realize 
how impressive this ride was, as it 
is a known fact that the first ride 
in an airplane stands out in one’s 
mind, and no matter who the man 
is he will talk about it to his 
friends. 

“While it is very hard to figure 
the results of good-will advertising 
in actual sales, we believe that it 
has brought results for the pur- 
pose we intended. We feel that it 
has been a means of our becoming 
better acquainted with our dealers 
and that it has taught practically 
everyone in our organization about 
the different phases of aviation. In 
addition, it has brought our com- 
pany’s name before the eyes of 
— and thousands of peo- 
p Nag 

The Utah Oil Refining Company, 
according to A. S. Brown, assist- 
ant sales manager, has carried ap- 
proximately 6,000 people, without a 
forced landing or anything ap- 
proaching an accident, with the 
same purpose in mind. 


A Three-Year Passenger Carrying 
Program 


Following this idea a bit farther, 
we find a three-year program based 
on passenger carrying, the Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Company 
now being in the middle of its 
effort and finding it eminently suc- 
cessful. 

“We are engaged in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper,” says 
W. Burl Dalton, director of traf- 
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fic, “maintaining a large sales of- 
fice in Chicago, with the balance of 
the sales force and general office 
at Port Edwards, Wis. Our prod- 
uct is all sold through jobbers or 


wholesale paper houses, and is 
placed in thirty-six States. We 
carry active accounts with about 


450 jobbing houses, which employ 
anywhere from five to fifty sales- 
men, the average being about ten. 

“While Nekoosa-Edwards prod- 
ucts have been known throughout 
the country for years, last summer 
J. E. Alexander, our first vice- 
president and general manager, 
conceived the idea that the airplane 
would be an effective advertising 
and sales promotion medium. In 
October we took delivery of one 
ship. 


Bringing Jobber’s Salesmen to 


the Mills 


“Our company is just completing 
a very large construction program 
which was started a couple of years 
ago, spending several million dol- 
lars in enlarging our mills. It was 
Mr. Alexander’s idea that to bring 
jobbers’ salesmen to our mills from 
various points of the country 
would stimulate sales sufficiently to 
take care of increased production. 
We figured that it would take us 
about three years to transport the 
salesmen and the jobbing officials 
to and from our property. 

“We operated this plane, with a 
competent pilot, as well as a co- 
pilot and mechanic to inspect the 
plane and service it after each 
flight, carrying our customers 
throughout October, November and 
the early part of December, placing 
it in passenger service in Florida 
during the winter months. The 
plane has been back since the mid- 
dle of April, and our schedule for 
the summer months is absolutely 
filled up. 

“We have every intention of 
carrying out our three-year sales 
promotion plan with the plane, and 
it may develop into something 
permanent. We feel that the plane 
is indeed serving every purpose for 
which it was purchased. Customers 
who have made the trip to the mills 
are the most enthusiastic group of 
men we have ever talked with. 
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That the effects will be very bene- 
ficial and far reaching is a well 
conceded fact.” 

(4) One angle of the airplane's 
possibilittes has been well capital- 
ized. It is the combining of ex- 
perimentation with both advertis- 
ing and sales of products used by 
the aviation industry. Manufac- 
turers of airplane equipment have 


been quick to see that 4 their 
equipment is to be used, it is ad- 
visable for them to test it thor- 


oughly in their own planes and 
then to use it in planes which per- 
form their actual selling. 

The General Electric Company, 
for example, reports that it has 
been hiring a plane to use in the 
development of instruments and 
lighting equipment rather than for 
air transportation. And B. F. 
Goodrich reports that it is con- 
stantly experimenting in aviation 
accessories, and is making forty 
different products that are used in 
airplane manufacture. So its planes 
are useful in addition to furnishing 
transportation. 

Oil companies in particular are 
testing their products in practice, 
oil producers being among the fore- 
most users of planes today. 

“We have used our ship pri- 
marily that we might know how 
our aviation fuels and oil work in 
practical operation,” says North- 
rop Clarey, of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. “In gen- 
eral we are meeting the costs more 
as a contribution to the develop- 
ment of flying than for any hope 
of immediate return. We expect 
the aviation business to become 
very substantial in the years to 
come, and we must be sure that we 
are equipped to produce the best 
oils and fuels for the customer who 
has no means of making his own 
tests.” 

“We purchased our plane in 
April, 1928,” says N. A. Wolcott, 
president of the Packard Electric 
Company, “and toured the United 
States and part of Canada, cover- 
ing about 30,000 miles. One of the 
things that suggested the plane’s 
use was the fact that our product 
(automotive cable) is directly ap- 
plicable to the aviation industry, 
both to the manufacturers and to 
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those who service. There is no 
question that this plane was the 
best and most effective investment 
we ever made. We capitalized it 
partially as publicity and partially 
as a utility proposition, since it 
saved us a great deal of time and 
put us in a position to talk the 
same language, as it were, of pilots 
and airplane mechanics, It at once 
characterized our organization as a 
progressive one and gave us a fine 
entree to the aviation industry.” 

There are hundreds of products 
to be sold to the industry, and 
Thomas R. Colby, son of the presi- 
dent of Berry Brothers, sells one 
such—Aircraft Berryloid. The 
company says: “Mr. Colby has 
owned three planes and now has 
another under construction. He is 
a practical man in that he can 
demonstrate as well as sell, and the 
fact that he travels by air does not 
hurt him in his business.” The 
Texas Company has two planes as- 
signed to aviation salesmen who 
“fly about the country soliciting 
sales of our aviation gasoline and 
airplane oils,” says F. M. Hawks, 
superintendent of aviation. “Very 
shortly, the company will purchase 
two more planes for an additional 
two salesmen, who will be assigned 
duties corresponding to those of 
the other aviation salesmen.” 

President B. F. W. Heyer, of 
the Heyer Products Company, says 
he is “getting ready to use a ship 
to make a survey of all the air- 
ports with the idea of getting a lot 
of business from them, as we are 
in the line of making and selling 
certain equipment that can be used 
in the maintenance of airplanes 
and airplane motors.” 

Simply, a new industry is build- 
ing, and many manufacturers are 
making close contact to further 
their sales by using the product of 
that industry as a means to their 
own ends. 

(5) Which leads us gradually 
into the every-day merchandising 
uses to which the plane can be put. 
These are many, but two or three 
outstanding instances will most ef- 
fectively illustrate how leading 
concerns are keying their mer- 
chandising facilities to this fastest 
means of transportation. 

In Pasadena, Los Angeles and 
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Hollywood is a sight-seeing con- 
cern that has been operating since 
the days of horses and buggies. In 
1910 it put in automobiles. Today 
it has five cabin planes, available 
for charter purposes. While it may 
be said that this company, the Tan- 
ner Motor Livery, is merely keep- 
ing step with the times in a busi- 
ness which of necessity must take 
on airplanes, it is just as true that 
most other businesses of necessity 
must do the same very shortly. 

The Line Material Company, 

maker of electric transmission and 
distribution a. has found, 
according to J. I. Hursh, advertis- 
ing manager, "staal use 
among its customers for the plane 
which it bought last year and 
which has flown 50,000 miles with 
2,000 passengers and not a single 
accident. 

“One electrical engineer wanted 
to inspect his high tension trans- 
mission line which was through a 
country where it was hard to fol- 
low the line except on foot,” says 
Mr. Hursh. “In our plane, the in- 
spection was made in a very short 
time. 


Rerouting from the Air 


“In another recent case, a util- 
ity company in the South had made 
a survey and laid out the routing 
of its high tension transmission 
lines. Its engineers upon viewing 
the proposed route from our plane 
discovered an old railroad bed 
making a more direct connection. 
The old rail line, already having 
been graded and settled, made an 
excellent footing for transmission 
towers, so it was decided to try to 
purchase this bed and use the 
shorter route rather than the pro- 
posed right of way which went 
through more expensive property. 
Rerouting of these lines probably 
will save the company thousands 
of dollars. 

“In another case, a company was 
considering the purchase of a plane 
for inspection of its transmission 
lines which ran for many miles 
through rugged country. Officials 
went over their lines in our plane 
and were won over to the idea of 
the use of an airplane for the pur- 

se.” 

The Beardsley & Piper Company, 
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iB COSTS more money to 
buy an Oregonian than 





to buy any other newspaper 

in its field, yet The Oregonian has the largest circu- 
lation of any newspaper in the Pacific Northwest. 

t The reason why higher price and circulation leader- 

ship go hand in hand is that readers like The Ore- 

gonian best and have liked it best for 78 years. 

This reader preference points directly to The Ore- 
gonian as the outstanding medium to carry an ad- 
vertising and selling story to the homes of the nation’s 
fifth richest per capita market. 


* * * * * * 


Want new markets? Write for your copy of The 


Oregonian Market Book. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 
























NEW YORK 
285 Madison Ave. 
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Stepping Fas 


WITH THE 
AVIATION INDUSTRY 


Lie only daily business 


paper service in the aviation industry is that of Daily 
News Record. 

A complete, separate, self- 
contained daily supplement, presents up-to-the-minute 
spot news of every development in aviation—of design 
and manufacture uses, engines and accessories, of 
airports and air transportation, flying schools and aerial 
activities of all kinds. 

Because it is as timely as 
aviation itself the Daily News Record holds a leading 
place as a business newspaper for the aviation industry. 


It is closely followed by the 
important men in the industry. You will find it on 
the desk of every official in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion or commercial operation of aircraft. You will 
find it, too, in daily use by bankers and others with 
aviation interests, 

It is an excellent medium for 
the advertiser with a product or a service for the avia- 
tion industry. Through the Daily News Record you 
can reach the great majority of the buying power of 
the aviation industry immediately and effectively. 
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manufacturer of Sandslingers, be- 
lieves it has gone farther in using 
the airplane than any equipment 
manufacturer in the country. Both 
Mr. Beardsley and Mr. Piper took 
up flying for the sport, but since 
have developed it along business 
lines, making frequent trips over 
the country to gather information 
on foundries preparatory to mak- 
ing proposals on foundry equip- 
ment. 

Besides delivering demonstrations 
to jobs and service men for break- 
downs, the company uses the plane 
for parts delivery. Recently a 
wire from a user in Wisconsin 
was received late in the evening, 
and the part was delivered to the 
customer’s shop before noon the 
following day. It was installed so 
that less than three and a half 
actual working hours were lost in 
a foundry in which a day’s delay 
would mean the equivalent of fif- 
teen idle men for eight hours in 
one department alone, to say noth- 
ing of the upset in balance of the 
plant as a whole with all work 
being done on a production basis. 
This fast delivery service has 
gained considerable favor with cus- 
tomers. 

Carrying this delivery plan into 
the wholesale field, we find one of 
the most interesting examples of 
airplane use in the sending of the 
“Fidelity First” from the San An- 
tonio Drug Company to all its 
southwest Texas territory with 
emergency supplies of vaccines 
and medicines. Here we have a 
very good example of how plane 
transportation can be advertised 
and merchandised in common, 
every-day business. 

On October 12, 1927, this whole- 
sale drug house put into commis- 
sion a two-passenger plane to be 
on constant call from druggists 
needing medicines in cases of life 
and death. There is no need to 
list the large number of actual life- 
saving trips made by this plane 
with serums and anti-toxins that 
could not have reached their des- 
tination by any other means. What 
is most interesting here is the con- 
sistency with which the company 
has maintained this service, and the 
practical way in which it has pro- 
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moted it to its entire drug trade. 

According to the company, “when 
calls are received for airplane ser- 
vice the order is immediately filled 
and the package turned over to 
our assistant traffic manager who js 
in charge of flying service. He js 
immediately taken to the flying 
field in one of our flying service 
motorcycles, and while en route a 
telephone message is sent to the 
field so that when the messenger 
arrives the plane is already on the 
line with the pilot in the cockpit 
ready to take off. 

“In all cases the messenger ac- 
companies the pilot, as it is his 
duty to effect delivery of the pack- 
age regardless of where the plane 
may land, as in many cases suitable 
landing fields are not available 
within town limits. In the event 
that the plane should be forced 
down by adverse winds or any 
other cause, the messenger carries 
on and effects delivery by the 
quickest method. We also have 
arrangements for auxiliary air- 
plane service in the event two or 
more emergency calls are received 
at the same time. 

“This service is maintained with- 
out cost to druggists, physicians 
and patients, except for the re- 
quired medicinals, and it is truly a 
humanitarian service.” 


Advertising the Flights 


During the last year this whole- 
sale drug company has capitalized 
its unusual service by supplying to 
retail . customers window posters 
which picture actual flights of the 
plane and which r:produce the 
newspaper stories of inch trip with 
life-saving supplies. .\s the many 
hops of the company’s plane have 
been dramatic and of intense local 
and sectional concern, these posters 
have been very vivid, and, by tving 
in the local druggist as the man to 
whom to go for such unusual ser- 
vice, the company has built up 
for its retail customers a very 
helpful promotion. 

Now we arrive at the story of 
an outstanding manufacturer who 
required quick national distribution 
in order to put on and capitalize a 
national advertising campaign. In 
April, of 1928, Anheuser-Busch, 
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Inc. was confronted with the ne- 
cessity of obtaining national distri- 
bution on Busch Extra Dry Gin- 
ger Ale through jobbing outlets all 
over the country and in a limited 
period of time. 

“We had to cash in on the bene- 
fits of the summer season,” ex- 
plains Edward R. Coyle, general 
sales manager. “While we do not 
feel that thirst is a respector of 
season, we do realize that there is 
a more concerted effort in behalf 
of the sales of beverages by our 
distributors at the sta-: of the sum- 
mer period. Furtl~r, we felt that 
very little recognition had been 
given at that time to the com- 
mercial features and possibilities of 
aviation in our field. 

“Due to inclement weather in the 
northern portion of the country, 
we selected the Southern States for 
our first field of activity, quickly 
following to the East Central 
States, then to the far East, then 
to the Pacific Coast, then northwest 
and back through the Plains States. 
Practically all principal cities and 
trading areas in the forty-eight 
States were visited by air in a 
period of approximately twelve 
weeks, giving us a nucleus of dis- 
tributing outlets in the primary 
markets of the country that en- 
abled us to support our distribu- 
tion and jobbers’ activities with na- 
tional magazine copy. 

“Of course we continued our 
flying activities into the lesser mar- 
kets of the various States for the 
balance of the year. Being one 
of the first companies to go into 
aviation from a commercial aspect 
in real fashion, we experienced 
and realized a tremendous amount 
of publicity. However, with the 
expansion of plane service, the 
commercial feature of aviation is 
nothing new today; within the 
short space of one year any farmer 
in practically any one of the forty- 
eight States can expect an airplane 
engaged in commerce to land with- 
in the confines of his field—the 
publicity feature is one today that 
cannot accrue to anyone’s benefit 
except in a very limited way. We 
are publicly credited with the long- 
est flight in the history of com- 
mercial aviation—a total of more 
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than 40,000 miles in seven months. 

“Cost of operation was infin- 
itesimal compared with the benefits 
derived; it was never exhorbitant. 
This form of travel is of such 
importance for business purposes 
that I believe it impossible for 
any large, progressive institution, 
or the executives of such institu- 
tions, to overlook it. If any ex- 
ecutive has a job to do such as I 
undertook in April of last year, he 
can verify to his own satisfaction 
what the airplane can accomplish 
over all other means of transpor- 
tation. I believe it would have 
taken me at least one solid year of 
railroad or automobile travel to 
contact with the organization and 
cover the territories that we did 
with an airplane in twelve weeks.” 

In general, then, as the preceding 
examples show, the airplane can be 
used very profitably in every-day 
business to create good-will among 
wholesale and retail customers, to 
carry on swiftly the everyday mer- 
chandising which all other forms of 
transportation help to carry on, and 
to cut drastically the months of 
time ordinarily needed to co-or- 
dinate nation-wide merchandising 
plans with national advertising. 

In the next and last article, the 
shortcomings of the airplane in 
business will be brought up for 
review, together with figures to 
show operating costs as experi- 
enced by companies now using 
planes regularly. The airplane-in- 
business picture will be framed 
with a few facts to show how very 
fast the use of the plane in indus- 
try is spreading at the moment. 





Appoints Evans, Kip & Hackett 


The Hart Manufacturing Company, 
Louisville, Ky., maker and distributor 
of stoves, ranges and heating and ven- 
tilating systems, has appointed Evans, 
Kip & Hackett, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 





Advanced by Rockford 
“Republic” 


Charles H. Green, until recently copy 
and promotion manager for the Rock- 
ford, Ill., Republic, has been appointed 
national advertising manager of that 
newspaper. 
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least bit backward about asserting 
that it contains all the information 
on this rich market that any adver- 
tiser would care to know. 


Everything outlined in the original 
A.N.P.A. Standard Market Survey 





pins to trucks, a detailed population 
breakdown; the capital, volume of 
sales and payroll of every local in- 
dustry; transportation facilities; 
number of car _ registrations and 
wired homes; amount of bank clear- 
ings and deposits; estimates of pur- 
chasing power, number of income 
tax returns. 


This book will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the media and market files 
of every agency and advertiser in 
the United States and Canada. 


_ Copies will be mailed free to all 
interested parties who send requests 
on company letterheads. 


a) 


LEADING GROCERS PREFER 
THE TiIMes-PreEss 


O* the eighteen grocery accounts 
listed in Media Records for 
June, twelve used more space in the 
Times-Press than in the other Akron 
newspaper. 


Four leading grocers, the Acme 
(local chain), Kroger, and Atlantic 
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t Pacific (national chains), and the 
Square Deal Food Store, published 
3% of Akron’s 111,688 lines of gro- 
ery advertising for June. 


These four grocers sell by far the 

biggest volume of Akron’s recently 
estimated $63,589,050 food supply. 
Not only do they use the greater 
portion of the local grocery linage 
wed in Akron, but they use it in 
the right newspaper. 


They have studied Akron’s news- 

spers carefully and know which 
medium produces best results for 
them. 


Acme, Kroger, Atlantic & Pacific 
ad the Square Deal Food Store, 
both individually and _ collectively 
place the bulk of their advertising 
in the Times-Press—the newspaper 
that, because of its rapidly increas- 
ing favor among Akron people, war- 
rants the greater portion of every 





advertising appropriation 
the “AKRONARIA.” 





spent in 


mr 
PURCHASING POWER 


SING the total annual income 
figure $201,870,000 (Federal in- 
come tax figure for 1925) as a basis, 
the annual expenditure of Akron 
people can be estimated as follows: 


 Peeerrrrrrriri rr eit $63,589,050 
oe arr 28,059,930 
Furniture and House Furnish- 
BED cccccccceccoccceccees 10,497,240 
Pees GRE TB ccc ccccwocvees 12,314,070 
MD .0040604600006040606.00 36,752,340 
Miscellaneous ........+...0: 41,669,370 
This money is going into the 


pockets of those local and national 
advertisers who ‘through Times- 
Press advertising are educating 
Akron people to buy their products. 


Check up and see if you are get- 
ting your share. 





Akron Is Not in the Cleveland Market — It Stands Alone 








AKRON 


Park Ave., New York; 


400 


TIMES- 
PRESS 


Represented by the National Advertising Department,. Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, 230 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Philadelphia 


Akron’s best 
ally and only 
unday newspaper 


N. Michigan Blvd., 





















And Now a Manufacturer Buys 
a Chain-Store System 





George K. Morrow, Chairman of the Gold Dust Corporation, in Buying 
Control of the United Cigar Stores, Puts a Reverse Twist 
on Present-Day Merchandising Practices 


| is not an unusual thing for a 
chain-store system to buy out a 
manufacturer. It is being done al- 
most every day in the week. But 
when a manufacturer buys out a 
chain-store group—well, _ that’s 
something else again. 

This reverse twist on customary 
merchandising practices of the 
present day seems to be the point 
of outstanding significance in the 
announcement made on Tuesday, 
August 20, to the effect that a 
syndicate headed by George K. 
Morrow, chairnian of the Gold 
Dust Corporation, had purchased 
control of the United Cigar Stores 
Company of America and affiliated 
companies. This purchase gives 
the Morrow group control over an 
organization having total assets of 
more than $200,000,000. It is under- 
stood that the Whelan group, 
which started and developed the 
United Cigar Stores organization 
to its present gigantic size, has 
relinquished not only ‘ownership 
control but active management as 
well. 

No announcement has been made 
concerning the possible hook-up be- 
tween Gold Dust and the United 
Cigar Stores. That there will be 
i doubted. 


one is scarcely to be 
Furthermore, that this hook-up 
will bring about some startling 


changes in accepted notions con- 
cerning distribution methods is also 
an assumption that may very well 
prove to be correctly founded. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to know that there are definite 
plans under consideration by sev- 
eral large chain-store interests to 
purchase control of the businesses 
of companies making nationally 
advertised brands. This would be 
a somewhat new procedure for 
chain stores, since most of the 
manufacturing companies bought 
by chain systems have not been 
national advertisers, or, where the 
manufacturers have been adver- 





tisers, the chains have bought 
merely a_ financial interest—not 
control. 


With the chains thus showing in- 
dications of going in for control 
of advertised brands, what is more 
logical than for a manufacturer of 
one or more advertised brands, who 
does not want to become part and 
parcel of a chain-store system, to 
turn about and buy a chain organi- 
zation? That may not have been 
the motive back of the Gold Dust 
purchase of the United Cigar 
Stores, but it does indicate some 
of its possibilities in connection 
with the new line-ups in distribu- 
tion that are now in process of 
formation. 


Mr. Morrow’s Business History 


Before analyzing the merchandis- 
ing significance of this latest an- 
nouncement, it would be well to 
look into the history of the com- 
panies and personalities that are 
involved. George K. Morrow, 
chairman of the board of Gold 
Dust, started his business career as 
a traveling salesman. He sold ad- 
vertised goods, such as Quaker 
Oats, Enameline stove polish, etc. 
In May, 1923, he became president 
of the American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany. This company did a large 
volume of bulk business in cotton 
seed oil. It did a considerably 
smaller volume of business through 
a subsidiary organization, the N. K. 
Fairbank Company. This latter 
company made and sold such trade- 
marked products as Gold Dust 
washing powder and Fairy and 
Sunny Monday soaps. These trade- 
marked and packaged products had 
been liberally advertised. 

When Mr. Morrow was called 
in to see whether he could bring 
the organization out of its financial 
difficulties, it did not take him long 
to discover that the bulk end of 
the business was losing money and 
the advertised-packaged end was 
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A good sales tonic to prescribe for 
clients whose products are sold through 
drug stores is the more frequent use of 
Buffalo Times advertising, both eve- 
ning and Sunday. Its healthful qualities 
are evidenced by the leadership of 
The Buffalo Times in local drug store 
advertising, both for 6 and 7 day issues, 
for the first seven months of 1929. Just 
glance at the figures below: 


Buffalo Drug Store Linages 
Jan. 1 to July 31, 1929 


6-Days 7-Days 
TIMES .......- 125,429 127,893 
BE POs ov cnnnnse 72,522 
8. Serre 2,902 6,338 





THe BUFFALO TIMES 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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Yesterday ...atutted track below 















the hill, winding through valley, 
swamp and village to the far-off 
city. Women turned often from 
their tasks to let their eyes stray 
wistfully along the brown road. 
Somewhere in the hazy distance 
was the city.: : : Today .. . from 
farm to village and village to city, 


automobiles roll swiftly along the 





highways. And every woman has 


become a citizen of the world. The 













city —its styles, its new conve- 


niences, its educational advantages, 





are as familiar to her as her own vil- 
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OW lage or the contours of her farm. The 
ey, tremendous advantages of constant 
of touch with today’s world are evident 
om in the vastly increased well-being 
ray of her own person, her children and 
ad. her home. Never before has life been 
nce so broad, so thoroughly livable | 
om 
D 

z M& CALLS 
the | 
sas A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
‘he We know that millions of women share with McCall's 

4 profound appreciation of what the automobile has 
oil done to broaden their lives . . . 
es, It is McCall’s aim to pass on to its 2,400,000 


readers news of all developments that work toward the 






further broadening of activities in woman's sphere 
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making money. Accordingly, he 
suggested that the bulk activities 
of the company be curtailed and 
that every effort be made to push 
the business of the advertised- 
packaged end. He went further— 
he suggested that the subsidiary 
company become the parent com- 
pany under the name of the Gold 
Dust Corporation. 

His plans were carried through 
with profit-making results that are 
well known to everyone interested 
in merchandising—not to say those 
who are interested in the story 
the stock ticker has to tell. Today 
the Gold Dust Corporation owns 
or controls, in addition to Gold 
Dust and Fairy Soap, several 
brands of shoe polish, Best Foods, 
Inc., which makes a group of pack- 
aged food products, and the Stand- 
ard Milling Company, which con- 
trols companies making a variety 
of cereals including Hecker’s H- O. 
This bit of history is of the utmost 
importance because it is extremely 
suggestive concerning the things 
that may be done under the new 
alignment with the United Cigar 
Stores. 

As for the United Cigar Stores, 
this organization was started in 
May, 1901, with a single store lo- 
cated at 84 Nassau Street, New 
York. Its first day’s receipts were 
$7.62. Today, there are in opera- 
tion about 3,200 stores in the United 
Cigar systems, including some 200 
drug stores and 100 combination 
cigar and luncheonette shops. In 
addition, the company has tremen- 
dous real estate holdings. 

Moreover—and this is of the ut- 
most significance—it is heavily in- 
terested, through stock ownership, 
in such companies as Philip Morris 
& Co., Ltd., the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company, the American Safety 
Razor Company, the Gillette Safety 
‘Razor Company, Life Savers, Inc., 
and the United States Tobacco 
Company. Also, since United Cigar 
owns a substantial block of stock 
of the Schulte Retail Stores Cor- 
poration, this means that the new 
Morrow management will also have 
a strong voice in the management 
of this corporation which, in turn, 
has its own multifold interests. 

Nor is this all: The Tobacco 
Products Corporation—which owns 
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about 80 per cent of the common 
stock of the United Cigar Stores 
Corporation, and control of which 
was bought by the Morrow syndi- 
cate—controls the Happiness Candy 
Stores, Inc. This chain, of course, 
through its restaurants and lunch 
counters, represents a large outlet 
for certain food products. Then, 
again, control of the Schulte- 
United Five-Cents -to-One-Dollar 
Stores is held jointly by United 
Cigar and Schulte. Undoubtedly, 
under the new line-up, the Morrow 
interests will also have a voice in 
the operation of this chain. 

As for the Schulte Cigar Stores, 
it is interesting to know that they 
own Park & Tilford, candy manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and chain- 
store operator. These Park & Til- 
ford stores and the wholesale 
division, of course, are logical out- 
lets for many of the Gold Dust 
Corporation’s products. Moreover, 
it is also interesting to recall that, 
within the last year, the Schulte 
interests had in mind the operation 
of a chain of stores that would 
have been somewhat of a combina- 
tion of grocery stores and lunch- 
eonettes. This plan was dropped, 
according to Mr. Schulte, because 
investigation convinced the man- 
agement that the field was over- 
crowded. Will the Morrow man- 
agement revive it? The question 
is important because here would be 
still another outlet for Gold Dust 
products. 


Price-Cutting as a Factor 


Fundamentally, it would seem 
proper to assume that the purchase 
of the United Cigar system was 
brought about by the unpleasant 
situation in which both the United 
and Schulte chains find themselves 
as a result of price-cutting. For 
example, several months ago, 150 
stockholders of the company own- 
ing the Schulte Cigar Stores 
traveled considerable distances to at- 
tend the corporation’s annual meet- 
ing—a rather unusual event in this 
country. These stockholders went 
out of their way to be among those 
present because they wanted to 


hear David A. Schulte explain why 
the profits of the Schulte Cigar 
Stores had been falling off 

The net of Mr. Schulte’s remarks 
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Interpretive advertising 


























Says Webster’s New International Dictionary: 
interpretative: 
1. Designed or fitted to interpret; explanatory. 
2. According to interpretation; constructive. 
interpret: 
1. To explain or tell the meaning of; to translate into in- 
telligible or familiar language or terms; to expound; 
elucidate; translate. 
} 2. To understand or appreciate in the light of individual 
belief, judgment, or interest. 
3. Toapprehend and represent by means of art; to show by 
illustrative representation. 


In view of these definitions, it can be seen that 
interpretive advertising is a definite form of direct 
advertising and as such falls within the specific 
province of our organization. 
May we explain? 
EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. 


820 Hancock Avenue West, Detroit 
Columbia 5000 





New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 
Lexington 9113 State 3197 















The business of the Evans - Winter - Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
medium, for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan . Copy . Design - Art + Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding Mailing 
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THE RICHEST SUBURBAN 
MARKET IN AMERICA! 


Where 70% home ownership com- 
pells_a primary interest in the LOCAL 
rather than the metropolitan paper. 


HE richest suburban market in America! Over $98,000,000 

in farm products... over $175,000,000 in crude oil... over 
$1,300,000,000 in motion pictures and manufactured products 
in one year! 


And the farms, orchards, oil fields and most of the film studios 
and factories are located in the suburban districts, creating aver- 
age payrolls and family incomes unequalled anywhere! 


With that wealth go matchless living conditions. A climate that 
is not only delightful, but is favorable to continuous activity in 
every industry all year long! An abundance of cheap electric 
current, gas and water serving every community... an intricate 
network of good roads connecting every city, town and hamlet 
... Splendid schools ...churches...civic and social organizations 
...every essential to the highest standard of living! 


Is it astonishing that local pride runs strong and intense? Every 
community is a civic, social and trading center . . . a jealous, 
enthusiastic unit unto itself! It is easy to understand why seven 
out of ten suburban families live, not in apartments or rented 
cottages, but in fine, comfortable homes of their own! 
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2 Y OW, to translate all that into 


terms of space buying. The home owner is vitally concerned with 
every public activity that affects his basic property unit... his 
home. Minute particulars of taxes, improvements, police and 
health administration, civic and social matters of every kind are 
of paramount interest. 





And no matter how close to a big city his community may be, 
no metropolitan paper can afford to carry information regarding 
these local activities in sufficient detail to satisfy- him. There is 
only one source from which he can get it . . . the columns of 
his own local newspaper! 


To get your sales message to these suburban families of South- 
em California . . . to tap the greatest individual family buying 
power in the land... you must put your advertising alongside 
the news that is of the most vital concern to them ...the news 
that is carried in their own newspaper! 


The foregoing sets forth only the basic premise 
of space buying in the Southern California mar- 
ket. It will be followed by other presentations 
in Printers Ink giving interesting facts and fig- 
ures. And the more you follow the series, the more 
thoroughly convinced you will become that— 


You cannot cover any Southern California market without 


using the LOCAL NEWSPAPER! 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NewsPAPERS 


Associated 
Alhambra Post- Advocate Culver City Star-News 
Glendale News-Press Hollywood News Long Beach Sun 
Monrovia News-Post Pasadena Post Redondo Breeze 
San Pedro News-Pilot Santa Monica Outlook Venice Vanguard 


San Diego Union-Tribune 





564 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
DETROIT NEW YORK SEATTLE 
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Raising the Valleys 


When it is summer here it is winter in Argentina. 


And in Argentina lives the world's richest “per 
capita’ population—sixty per cent of it in the cities. 


Accordingly a great many American manufacturers 
have raised their “seasonal” valleys of production 
and profit by extending their operations to this 
prosperous market. 


Logically, they select the first newspaper— 
LA PRENSA of Buenos Aires—for the profitable 
telling of their story. LA PRENSA is not only 
first in circulation, in quality of readers, in special 
features, in editorial departments, but also in the 
national tradition which makes it outstandingly 
the national paper. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


‘*South America’s Greatest Newspaper”’ 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


Paris Berlin 





Buenos Aires 
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was that the Schulte business had 
suffered because certain of the gro- 
cery chains, notably the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, had 
cut the prices of cigarettes to the 
point where it was impossible for 
cigar stores to make their normal 
profit. Mr. Schulte appeared to be 
peeved that the A. & P. should thus 
compete with his organization. Ap- 
parently he overlooked the fact that 
the cigar stores, themselves, have 
always been notorious price cutters. 

At any event, he announced that 
unless the A. & P. brought its price 
back to a more profitable level, the 
Schulte stores would cut to meet 
the A. & P. price. It seems that 
this threat had no effect whatever 
on the A. & P. Accordingly, Mr. 
Schulte carried out his threat. The 
United Cigar Stores followed suit. 
The A. & P. promptly reduced its 
price under both Schulte and 
United so that the cigar stores 
were placed in a position even less 
pleasant than that occupied before 
they challenged the grocery chains. 

The question now is: With the 
chain groceries selling cigarettes, 
will the chain cigar stores sell 
groceries? 

A short time after Mr. Schulte 
made his original announcement, 
Mr. Whelan of the United Cigar 
Stores issued a statement in which 
he said that his organization had 
foreseen the coming of the price 
war On cigarettes and tobaccos and 
had decided to circumvent it by 
adding luncheonettes, soda foun- 
tains and other side lines to its 
stores. A short time after this state- 
ment was made, the United Cigar 
Stores announced that they had 
purchased a large block of stock 
of the Bastian Blessing Company, 
manufacturer of soda fountains 
and related lines. This, of course, 
was evidence that the United Cigar 
Stores intended going in for soda 
fountain business in a large way. 
Whether the Morrow management 
will carry out these ideas remains 
to be seen. 

Now let us turn back to the 
Gold Dust Corporation. Gold 
Dust owns Best Foods, Inc. This 
company’s line of packaged foods 
products includes such items as 
Nucoa Nut Margarine, Gold Medal 
Mayonnaise, Bread and Butter Pic- 
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kles, Relish Spread, Thousand 
Island Dressing and Shortening. 
It will be noticed that several 
of these items might be sold 
through the United Cigar Stores, 
particularly since women are buy- 
ing smokes at these stores in large 
numbers. It will also be noticed 
that almost all of these items could 

used in the kitchens of the 
United Cigar Store luncheonettes 
and the Happiness restaurants. 
They could also be sold over the 
counter in the drug stores con- 
trolled by the United Cigar inter- 
ests and, as already mentioned, 
they would fit in perfectly with the 
Park & Tilford wholesale and re- 
tail outlets controlled by Schulte. 
Some of these stores would also 
prove splendid outlets for Fairy 
Soap, Gold Dust, the shoe polish 
line controlled by the Gold Dust 
Corporation, etc. 

These are simply a few of the 
possibilities of Morrow manage- 
ment applied to the United Cigar 
and Schulte interests. 


Death of Harry W. Brown 


Harry W. Brown, active as sales 
manager and advertising manager of 
the Procter & Gamble Company until 
his retirement fifteen years ago, died 
recently at Atlantic City. He was iden- 
tified with the Procter & Gamble inter- 
ests for more than fifty years, having 
entered the employ of the firm many 
years before it was incorporated. 

Mr. Brown also had an interest in 
the Procter & Collier Company, Inc., 
Cincinnati advertising agency. Upon 
his retirement from business fifteen 
years ago this interest was turned over 
to his son, Bruce Brown, who, until two 
years ago, was secretary of the Procter 
& Collier agency. At the time of his 
—— Mr. Brown was seventy-one years 
0 


H. F. Furber Joins “Savings 
Bank Journal” 


H. F. Furber, for the last year and 
a half with the sales staff of the Farm 
Life Publishing Company, Spencer, Ind., 
and previously with the sales staff of 
the Julius Mathews Special Agency, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
=< the Savings Bank Journal, New 

ork. 











Pearl D. Workman with 
Paris & Peart 


Miss Pearl Dorothy Workman, for- 
merly on the New York copy staff of 
the George L. Dyer Company, has 
joined the copy department of Paris & 
Peart, New York advertising agency. 





How a Home Demonstration 
Sales Campaign Works 





The Simple Operating Method Used by Grigsby-Grunow in Selling 
Radios 


HE main objective of the 

dealer selling plan promulgated 
by the Grigsby-Grunow Company 
of Chicago, manufacturer of Ma- 
jestic radios, is that of getting sets 
into homes for demonstration pur- 
poses. More than $2,000,000 worth 
of advertising is being done this 
year to build up a general institu- 
tional background to make people 
more receptive to the idea of try- 
ing out the merchandise at first 
hand. 

The home demonstration is a 
settled part of the Grigsby-Grunow 
selling idea which is in force all 
through the year. But during the 
spring and summer months it re- 
ceives special attention. The idea 
here, as was told in a recent issue 
of Printers’ INK, is that when 
things are lagging, more selling 
pressure has to be applied. The re- 
sult has been that the Majestic 
people have proved to their own 
complete satisfaction, and that of 
their dealers, that radios can sell 
consistently all through the year. 

The demonstration plan provides 
that each dealer shall have ten 
salesmen actively engaged in so- 
liciting for opportunities to place 
the sets in homes on approval. The 
advertising yields a great many 
names of those who have expressed 
interest in the demonstration. Most 
of the advertisements, both maga- 
zine and newspaper, contain cou- 
pons which people are asked to fill 
out. Another source of names is 
in the radio broadcasting program 
which the company promotes. Peo- 
ple are asked to comment, favor- 
ably or otherwise, on the programs 
and to give suggestions for their 
betterment. Many thousands of 
names are received in this way. 
Any person who writes a letter to 
the station receives a reply from 
Grigsby-Grunow briefly describing 
the merits of the set and giving 
an opportunity to ask for a demon- 
stration. And then letters are sent 
out at intervals to selected lists 
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(1,000,000 copies of one letter were 
mailed in April) with the same 
object in mind. All the resulting 
leads are turned over to the dis- 
trict sales offices and from there 
distributed among the dealers. 
Usually the composite result of 
all this advertising effort is that 
the dealer has plenty of names to 
keep him busy a good part of the 
time. But if more are needed his 
representatives are supposed to go 
out after them on the cold canvass 
basis, visiting house-to-house and 
soliciting opportunities to show the 
goods. In this latter event it is 
generally found that the general 
advertising effort has been so thor- 
ough that most of the women 
called upon have heard about the 
Majestic and are therefore willing 
at least to give the salesman an 
opportunity to tell his story. 


Salesmen Must Be Kept Busy 


“There is no doubt at all,” Duane 
Wanamaker, advertising manager 
of Grigsby-Grunow, tells Print- 
ERS’ INK, “that the calls are more 
resultful when the way has been 
prepared to the extent of causing 
a woman to express a willingness 
to have a demonstration. Yet a 
surprisingly large number of sales 
have resulted from cold canvasses. 
The main thought is that the sales- 
man shall be kept busy at all times. 
There must be no let-up in effort; 
the demonstration campaign must 
be in full force at all times. Ac- 
cordingly if not enough leads are 
created by the advertising, the 
dealer goes out after them through 
personal methods. 

“We have gained especially good 
results through the presentations 
made by mail. It has been proved 
to us beyond all argument that 
women will open almost any piece 
of mail and read it. We thoroughly 
emphasize the fact that in inviting 
a demonstration of a Majestic set 
no obligation is incurred. This is 
important. We will absolutely not 
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TWO 
MARKE 
IN ONI 


In any selling campaign which attempts to cover the high s 
of the country, Boston is one of the few market centers w 
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merchandise. It is a separate and distinct trading territory ra 
as the fourth largest in America. 


All of New England cannot be dominated by Boston, although B 
newspaper advertising has a considerable effect throughout New En 
and paves the way for later advertising and merchandising in the ke 
New England markets. The big market for Boston newspaper adve 
lies within the thirty-mile radius immediately surrounding Boston. 
are nearly three million people eager and able to buy branded merc 
that has proved its worth. 


To cover the Boston market advertisers must plan their advertising ) 
paigns differently from those designed to blanket other cities. Ani jentin 
reason—Boston is not merely ONE big market, it is TWO markets ! 

in ONE. Two groups of people compose these markets. Two 
groups differing from each other because of the influences of 
tradition, sentiment, heredity and environment confront the adver- 
tiser, and both groups must be effectively reached to assure ad- 
vertising success. 


BOSTON HER 
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ther large cities there is usually one newspaper of outstanding circu- 
n that an advertiser can use to reach the bulk of the market, but 


ers Wi 
ibution§ " Boston. Here the situation is entirely different. There are four 
ry ran papers of major importance. But, these papers are divided in their 


thies and opinions as are Boston’s people. Of the four, but one, the 
d-Traveler, has any influence with one of these two population groups. 
use of differences in editorial policy and other features the other three 
ts do not interest this group. But because these three papers are 
r to each other in most respects, they do appeal to the people com- 
g the other group. 


advertisers’ problem is not so much which paper as which group. The 
ald-Traveler will carry his message to the more responsive and more 


tising @ttable group of Boston’s buyers. To cover the other group and reach 
. And f entire market, one other newspaper should be used. 
ets ~ 

A isi ive: For seven years the Herald- 
we dvertising Representative Sanntir fam tenes, Gee To 
of GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. National advertising, including 
er- 250 Park Avenue, New York,N.Y. all financial, automobile and 
ad- 914 Peoples Gas Building publication advertising among 

Chicago, IIl. Boston daily papers. 


RLD - TRAVELER 
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“IT Shot an Arrow into the Air, 
It Fell to Earth, I Know Not Where!” 


Powerful selling messages often miss the 
mark because they are not aimed at the 
objective. The man who has coals to sell 
keeps out of Newcastle; and the man 
who has investments to sell must talk to 
investors if his voice is to be raised profit- 
ably. If he selects The Daily Investment 
‘News as the medium to carry his mes- 
sage, he is talking directly to a large 
audience of active investors. 


Every person in this audience is ready 
and able to buy. Their confidence in 
The Daily Investment News as an invest- 
ment guide is great enough to cause them 
to pay the highest price for New York’s 
smallest daily newspaper—l0c for a 
20-page tabloid. 


The advertiser who buys space in The 
Daily Investment News at any time is 
buying a real bargain, because the circu- 
lation is showing a steady, well-defined 
growth. The advertiser who talks to this 
paper’s readers is talking directly to 
investors who want to see his message. 


Shooting an arrow into the 
air may be poetical, but shoot- 
ing an ad into The Daily 
Investment News is practical! 


New York Daily 


INVESTMENT NEWS 


350 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 
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tolerate any high pressure selling 
tactics. Once in the house the set 
must be its own salesman. If, after 
trying it out for a few days, the 
woman decides she does not want 
to buy it no argument is put forth; 
it is removed at once with good 
grace.” 

The ten salesmen who are sup- 
posed to be kept at work on the 
demonstration campaign by the 
dealer may work all or part time, 
according to the needs that may 
develop. The dealer is instructed 
to advertise for them in the want 
sections of newspapers, the word- 
ing for the advertisements being 
supplied him. Here are a few ol 
the typical “want ads” used: 
part or full 
for pleasant work in 
demonstrations on radio. Jones 
Radio Store. Smithville, Ohio. 

Make money evenings placing MA 
JESTIC radio sets on trial with friends. 
Good pay. Apply Jones Radio Store, 
Smithville, Ohio. 

Wanted, men or women for pleasant 
demonstration work securing MAJES 
TIC radio prospects. Excellent pay. 
Apply Jones Radio Store, Smithville, 
Ohio 

















salesmen 
home 


time 
securing 
Apply 


Wanted, 


Add to your income with part time 

work placing MAJESTIC radios in 
homes on trial. Good remuneration 
Apply Jones Radio Store, Smithville, 
Ohio. 


The dealer puts up in his store a 
large sheet 42 x 56 inches in size 
which he is instructed to have 
mounted on wallboard. The sheet 
—which is supplied by the com- 
pany, together with all the other 
necessary material for carrying on 
the demonstration—is outlined in 
squares. There are ten squares for 
each of the ten salesmen. In the 
first is space for the salesman’s 
name and the notation of the sales 
and demonstrations he makes week 
hy week. Having mounted the 
sheet, the dealer places a brass 
screw hook in the other nine 
squares in locations which are indi- 
cated by dots. Opposite the space 
where the salesman’s name is writ- 
ten eight prospect cards are hung, 
one in each square. These enable 
the dealer or his salesman to tell at 
a glance where the eight prospect 
sets which he has placed are lo- 
cated, and also the status of the 
deal to date. The idea is to keen 


tight sets on demonstration at all 
times. 


When a set is returned or 
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the sale closed, the card is taken 
from its regular hook and placed 
on a hook at the extreme right in 
the tenth square. The hook in this 
space is reserved for prospect cards 
which are inactive, either because 
the demonstration has been termi- 
nated, because the set was not de- 
livered, or for some other reason. 

Thus the big sheet becomes a 
simple method of bookkeeping 
whereby the work of the salesmen 
can be in view and definitely 
known at all times. The prospect 
cards are 2% x 4!4 inches in size, 
printed on bright red stock. Here 
is the wording: 


MAJESTIC 
Home Demonstration Tag 
GOI 6 ac cccsccccncenceeescesecuce 
SS errr ee 
J ees — 6600seSRSee8 





oo re eee ee 


As each card is retired, either 
through a sale having been made 
or the removal of the set, it is re- 
placed by another. No salesman is 
allowed to have more than cight 
sets at a time out on demonstra- 
tion. Hanging up on the wall are 
the eight cards which show at a 
glance just how things arz pro- 
gressing. 

To get a set placed in a home it 
is necessary that the dealer receive 
a written order signed by the sales- 
man and also by the prospect. The 
order must be executed ir dupli- 
cate, one being delivercd to the 
dealer and the other left with the 


prospect. Here is the form used. 
(Original) 
MEMO 
ee ere 


CE Cs kn ésccdewsconens Majestic x 
(day AM. P 

for free home mw hy r 
ligation to buy—as_ per "Siena 
made by me personally wit 


_ The prospect’s signature is in- 
sisted upon so as to prevent any 
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misunderstanding. Once in a great 
while a woman may be encountered 
who will not allow the set to be 
removed. She may claim, for ex- 
ample, that she had purchased it 
from a neighbor or friend and that 
she did not order the dealer to 
place it in her home. With her 
written authorization on the memo- 
randum, however, the transaction 
is down in black and white and no 
“funny work” can be attempted. 
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All the material for carrying on 
the demonstration, with the ex 
tion of the piece of wallboard on 
which the big record sheet is 
mounted, is supplied the dealer by 
the company without charge. The 
material includes the record sheet, 
a large supply of the red prospect 
cards and hooks upon which to 
hang them, a pad of demonstration 
memorandum sheets for each sales- 
man and detailed instructions. 


What Groucho Says 


Skippy Skins a Cat for This Account Executive 


DDIA ever meet Skippington? 
He’s an art man in our shop. 
Big fellow—very masculine—deep 
voice—very, very sure of himself. 
He invented art in all its placid 
and lurid aspects. Modernism! 
According to Skippy it ought to be 
called Skippiosophy. 

Well Skippy saved the day. We 
had fussed all morning with Scat- 
ter and his crowd. Scatter had 
brought his V. P. in charge of 
sales along. Wanted to show off. 
He was making it obvious to V. P. 
of sales that he, Scatter, dominated 


his agents. Class appeal? Noth- 
ing doing! Testimonials? Old 
stuff! Show the product? Maybe 


that’s all right, but that’s no cam- 
paign, that’s just an item of stand- 
ard data. 

V. P. very much impressed with 
the way Scatter makes us work. 

Three p. m.—Everybody bored 
stiff. I winked at Bill and re- 
marked: “I think we ought to get 
Skippington in on this.” “Yes,” 
said Bill. “Skippy is very apt to 
spark the big idea right off.” 

Skippy called in, introduced, 
very dignified, much as to say: 
“Yes, I’m it, what can I do for 
you?” Coached in advance? 
Skippy? Never. 

Skippy was told our dilemma. 
“Wait a minute!” Hand on brow, 
deep thought. “Ah, I have it! A 
pad, a pad!” 

Wild scurry for a drawing pad. 
Skippy pulls out his giant silver 
pencil, lead half an inch thick. 
Everybody crowds around. Skippy 
draws three lines, forming a very 


low-grade triangle. “No!” Rips 
off the sheet, tries again. Circles 
and arcs this time. “No!” An- 


other sheet hurled on to the floor. 
A few more lines. Again that very 
impressive “No” of Skippy’s. 
Skippy makes a simple little “no” 
sound like “know.” It’s an art. 
That’s why Skippy is an art man. 

“No,” says Skippy. “I can't 
draw it. I'll give my idea to 
Reineke and let him draw it.” 

“What is the idea?” asks V. P., 
all agog. 

“Wait a minute,” says Skippy, 
then launches off on an hour and a 
half story about a campaign he 
worked out in Chicago once. 

You ask what all that had to 
do with it. It saved the day. 
After Skippy finished the story 
the V. P. said: “I see you have a 
big idea there. Why didn’t they 
call you in before? Now, boys, 
go ahead and work it out.” Then 
V. P. led Scatter away and a very 
fruitful day’s work of seven of 
our people came to an end. 

What was Skippy’s idea? He 
had none. He has none yet. But, 
oh, boy, what a figure of wisdom 
he looked! 

Yes, we've got a campaign. 
Skippy will see it an hour before 
we show it to Scatter’s crowd and 
will sell it as his own. It will be 
his own, the real fruit of that big 
idea of his which he never had. 

A fake business, you say. The 
cat must be skun. Well, Skippy 
skinned it. What can be more 
honest and practical than that? 

GroucHo. 
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TO REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES - 


“Can TIME Keep Up the Pace?’’ 
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That was a question . . . once 


In 1928 TIME gained more 
pages of advertising than any 
other U. S. magazine. That was 
one victory. 

For the first seven months of 
1929, TIME’s lineage gained 
88% over the corresponding 
period of 1928, while advertising 
revenues increased 145.6%. 

And now TIME guarantees 
300,000 average net paid circula- 
tion for 1930. 


MOMENTUM-VITALITY 


Write the Promotion Manager for an analysis 
of the June-July advertising of all magazines 
gains and losses as compared with TIME. 


. 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


HE VITALITY OF TIMES PAST AND PRESENT INSURES TIMES 


FUTUR 








“ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 
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Is it Love- 


—that makes Providence merchants and business 




















men use over 2,400,000 lines each year in Paw. 


tucket and Woonsocket newspapers? 


No! 


Not one penny would be spent in any but Provi- [| 
dence newspapers if their coverage was satisfac. 


or 


tory in northern Rhode Island. 


The prosperous cities of Pawtucket* and Woon- 
socket— (144,844 pop.) with diversified employ- } 
ment for skilled and well-paid wage earners assure 
the continuous buying power of an increasingly 
responsive market. 





Ci 
This territory can- MASS. B 
not adequately be 
covered by Provi- Lemar ndtgoc™ a | 
dence newspapers, i SevruKersae $ T 
notwithstanding 
claims to the con- 
trary. 
Please note the true 
facts on the oppo- 
site page. 

Gi 





*Including its sister city, 
Central Falls 
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a7 Rhode Island 
Paw- 
The following figures were compiled from the latest 
available sworn statements 
No. Families Pawtucket Providence Providence 
State Census Times Bulletin Journal 
> : 1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 
rovi- Pawtucket and Central 
isfac- Falls (twin cities) 21,629 22,264 1,210 6,296 
OS eer 2,405 1,522 130 314 
Cumberland ...... 2,327 1,723 42 257 
’ Totals for above 26,361 «25,509 = s«i1,382—St«i 867 
y OON- 
ploy- Total Net Paid Circulation of the Pawtucket Times... 29,895 
ssure 
ol WOONSOCKET 
ingty 
6" No. Families Woonsocket Providence Providence 
State Census Ca Bulletin Journal 
(Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 
iment City of Woonsocket 9,972 9,732 384 1,820 
Burrillville ....... 1,883 1,326 379 175 
North Smithfield. . . 714 476 a a 
Totals for above 12,569 11,534 763 1,995 
£8 0RO 
4ASS Total Net Paid Circulation of the Woonsocket Call... 15,753 
There is only one way to blanket northern Rhode Island 
% and that is with 
The PAWTUCKET TIMES 
and 
All The WOONSOCKET CALL 
ase | Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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—and common sense. 








The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. 4777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 °14 °15 °16 °17 °18 °19 ‘20 °21 °’22 °23 ’24 °25 °26 '27 '28 "29 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 °'15 °16 °17 °18 °19 °20 ’21 °22 ’23 ’24 '25 ’26 ’27 '28 ‘29 


THOS. A, EDISON, INC., The Ediphone 
917 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 °23 °24 °25 °26 °27 '28 "29 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 °18 °19 °20 ’21 °22 ’23 °24 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 °19 ’20 ’21 °22 ’23 °24 °25 °26 ’27 '28 '29 


TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 ’20 ’°21 — 


25 °26 '27 '28 ‘29 


-—---— —'8'y 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 °21 "22 °23 °24 °25 °26 °27 °28 '29 
S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjusto-Lite; Farberware 
1920 °21 °22 °23 °24 °25 °26 °27 '28 ‘29 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.,, Brille 
1921 °22 23 °24 °25 °26 °27 ‘28 ‘29 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 1925 '26 ’27 28 °29 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres 1926 '27 '28 '29 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 '28 '29 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 1927 °28 '29 


THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, |INC,, Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 1927 '28 '29 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 '29 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 '29 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audions 1928 ‘29 
NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 1928 '29 
I. OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorf’ Watches 1928 '29 
A. & M. KARAGHEUSIAN, INC., Rugs and Carpets 192 
THE BRANDES CORPORATION, Brandes Radio 1929 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 








Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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This Billion Dollar Industry Isn’t 
Skidding 


The Lumber Industry Feels Its Future Is Not at All Dark and Gloomy 


By J. L. Buckley 


Field Secretary, The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 


T is rather a harsh indictment 
Lo say right out in public that 
any billion dollar industry is slip- 
ping; very much like telling Uncle 
Abner that he was a fine fellow 
but now that his heart is bad— 
well—it won’t be long now. In 


twelve months ago and lumber 
dealers today are better merchants 
and saner business men than they 
have ever been. 

Mr. Nichols, following the style 
adopted by the better class of an- 
alysts, has subdivided his diagnosis 
of why the retail 





fact after reading 
G. A. Nichols’ di- 
agnosis of the Re- 
tail Lumber Indus- 
try, in its failure 
to keep in step 
with modern devel- 
opment, appearing 
in a recent issue 
of Printers’ INK,* 
it would seem the 
only sensible act 
would be to call 
the undertaker and 
order the tomb- 
stone. 

Perhaps it might 
be worth while to 
give the other side 
of the picture, if 
such there be, for 
even the most 








) pp are days of rapid 
changes in distribution. 
The largest industries are 
not immune from the ef- 
fects of these changes. Wit- 
ness the lumber industry. 
Conditions in the lumber 
field have undergone as 
tounding alterations. The 
question has been raised 
whether the industry has 
adjusted itself to these new 
conditions. A recent article 
in “Printers’ Ink” asserted 
that the lumber people were 
not keeping up with dis- 
tributive changes. The ac- 
companying aarticle denies 
this and describes what the 
lumber industry is doing to 
remain abreast of the times. 


lumber business is 
slipping, into five 
major reasons. His 
first is the making 
and the selling of 
substitutes for lum- 
ber, and some of 
these have indeed 
been merchandised 
in a masterful way. 
Scores of others— 
uneconomic — have 
passed out. 

How has the re- 
tail lumber dealer 
reacted to the in- 
flux of substitutes? 
At first, as is 
pointed out, the 
average dealer 
scorned them, but 












l 















gifted writers are 








let me say right 








sometimes afflicted 

with an unconscious narrowness 
of viewpoint and again perspec- 
tive may be dulled by observa- 
tion of minority examples. In 
writing of any industry composed, 
as is the retail lumber business, of 
over 24,000 individual units, it can 
readily be seen that such might 
easily be the case. 

In my opinion the retail lumber 
business has rounded the corner 
and is back on the road to better 
merchandising and sounder profits 
after passing through a period of 
readjustment from which it has 
profited, through costly experience. 
In other words, the “slipping” pe- 
riod stopped—with a jerk—some 





*“The Folly of Follies—Ignoring Mr. 
Consumer,” page 17, July 4, 1929. 
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here that the day 
of the old-time “exclusively lum- 


ber” dealer passed three years 
ago. Eighty-five per cent of 
all lumber dealers today carry 


the so-called “substitutes” of lum- 
ber and many even stock a complete 
line of mason materials. “While 
we prefer to be called lumbermen, 
the term is really obsolete—we are 
building material dealers” —to 
cite our president in his last annual 
report. Let me quote from a re- 
cent newspaper advertisment of a 
small lumber dealer and you will 
find how complete a line the aver- 
age dealer carries: 


We can serve you with these na- 

tionally advertised products: 
Long-Bell Lumber 
ee Four-Square Lum- 
er. 











Cromar Oak Flooring 

Curtis Woodwork 

Pondosa Pine 

Cypress—The Wood Eternal 

Celotex 

ae, Sue Gypsum ‘“Sheet- 
oc 


“Solidon” 

Upson Tile Board 
Atlas Portland Cement 
DuPont Paints 
Gypsum Plaster 

Rock Lath 

Nearly any issue of one of the 
large national periodicals will carry 
the copy of the majority of these 
companies. Some of them are 
household words and they are all 
sold exclusively through the dealer. 
Do you know the most popular slo- 
gan among lumber dealers? “We 
can furnish your home from the 
cellar to the roof.” Is the retail 
lumber business in danger of be- 
coming a one-track industry? 

The second indictment that the 
lumber dealer has neglected the 
consumer, that he is of secondary 
consideration in building, and that 
the contractor is really the contact 
man, was, in the past, more or less 
correct, but the lumber dealers are 
rapidly breaking away from that 
tradition. Contracting is a highly 
specialized game, one that requires 
long experience, and it is entirely 
separate and distinct from the 
building material business. For 
this reason, the lumber dealer has 
held off from going into it, although 
about 15 per cent have contracting 


departments. 
But contrast today with five 
years ago. Then Joe Plume, lum- 


ber dealer, sat peacefully in his of- 
fice and waited until Bill Plank, 
contractor, came in to say that 
John and Nellie Smith were going 
to build and he wanted an estimate 
on the bill of lumber “and sharpen 
your pencil good, too!” The con- 
tractor was the contact man, the 
lumber dealer behind the scenes. 
Today 500 retail lumber dealer 
members of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association spend approx- 
imately $650,000 a year in building 
up consumer demand. This is 
divided into newspaper advertis- 
ing, 50 per cent—plan books, 20 
per cent—direct mail and outdoor 
advertising, 30 per cent—all aimed 
direct at the consumer. To this 
add the millions in national ad- 
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vertising being spent by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, The Southern Pine As- 
sociation, The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the scores of 
manufacturers of lumber, wall 
boards, millwork and cement, all 
directed to the consumer, the in- 
quiries from which are turned over 
to the local dealer to follow up. 
Does. not all this give the dealer 
consumer-contact ? 

Note that when this demand is 
created and the prospect lined up 
the dealer builds him a house. Far 
from it, for the hook-up between 
dealer and contractor that Mr. 
Nichols speaks of is still dominant. 
But when Mr. Prospect, after read- 
ing Mr. Dealer’s advertising, walks 
in to build a house, he is shown 
plans, hundreds of beautiful home 
designs, and on being sold, he is 
turned over to the contractor who 
builds the house, using Mr. Dealer’s 
materials, and everyone is happy. 
This non-competitive business is 
growing every year and is grad- 
ually doing away with the shop- 
ping-of-bills evil. 

The entrance of mail-order com- 
panies and the knock-down house 
into the field a few years ago was 
viewed by alarmists as preceding 
the exit of the lumber dealer. Give 
them their just dues; they cer- 
tainly can merchandise homes and 
have sold no small quantity of 
them. But, also, give the lumber 
dealer credit for meeting this com- 
petition. By studying their tech- 
nique, he took a page from the 
mail-order book, introduced plan 
books of his own (provided by his 
association), provided a_ finance 
plan and studied the vulnerable 
points in their selling talk which he 
capitalized. Thus, he has in many 
instances overcome this competition 
and he is now in an excellent posi- 
tion to surpass it. 

The third difficulty of the lum- 
ber dealer seems to be that he is 
really in the category of a whole- 
saler instead of a retailer. This 
is to a large extent justified, but 
only in metropolitan cities (to 
which Mr. Nichols’ study is mainly 
confined) is this true. In the aver- 
age yard you will find about 50 
per cent of the materials are sold 
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direct to the consumer—50 per 
cent to the contractor who welds 
them together into the finished 
product. However, the trend is 
more and moré toward direct con- 
sumer selling, not with the idea of 
eliminating the contractor, but to 
eliminate competitive bidding. 

The fourth “difficulty” is super- 
fluous, for it is no longer a reality. 
Financing assistance of all kinds is 
today being offered to every mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association and any dealer 
with a presentable balance sheet 
can obtain all the first and second 
mortgage money he wants. The 
Lumbermens Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, and the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Securities Corporation of 
Chicago last year handled millions 
of lumber dealers’ paper, and even 
provided them with the necessary 
newspaper mats to advertise their 
financing plan of monthly pay- 
ments. This plan is so complete 
that each dealer really has his own 
individual financing company. 

Gordon Van Tine and Sears, 
Roebuck have been held up as the 
merchandising aces in the home- 
building game. Let me point out 
an instance where the lumber 
dealer is one jump ahead of them. 
Home-building experts agree that 
60 per cent of the potential build- 
ing in the next five years is in the 
remodeling and modernizing of old 
homes. Through home moderniz- 
ing bureaus and individually, lum- 
ber dealers are today offering you 
a sun-porch—a new roof—French 
doors—a modern shingle siding 
over your unsightly stucco, or a 
new garage at $10, $15 or $20 per 
month—no down payment. The 
world moves. 

The fifth problem, which Mr. 
Nichols rates as “biggest,” covers 
the speculative builder and this 
really is a problem of no small 
moment with a certain class dealer 
—the metropolitan yard. New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, all have their builders who, 
because they build 50—100—200 
houses at a time can buy on price 
and price only. Often the picture 
is as black as painted, except as 
it concerns the mills. There are 


few builders who buy direct from 
the manufacturer—not that the 
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mills would not sell them—oh, no 
—but a builder does not want a 
carload of 2x10’s in fir on his 
hands all at once spoiling in the 
weather. He wants his lumber by 
truck as he wants it, and will pay 
the $5 extra per 1,000 feet for 
that service. And would, Mr. 
Nichols, that the dealer did not 
have to finance these speculators, 
Many a headache and _ business 
suicide would be avoided if he 
didn’t, but the sad truth is that most 
lumber is furnished on these jobs 
at terms of 65 per cent cash—35 
per cent deferred—until the house 
is sold, which is practically third 
mortgage financing. But specula- 
tive building is only 20 per cent 
of the home-building market and 
in view of the present depression, 
it is admittedly a big problem to 
the yards furnishing this type of 
work. Huge fortunes were piled 
up by dealers handling this same 
class of business in 1924, 1925 and 
1926. They are being lost today. 
Of course, to quote Mr. Nichols, 
“it is pretty hard to put a lumber 
dealer out of business,” because he 
is an economic necessity, because he 
is today alive to the problems fac- 
ing him, and finally because as a 
rule he makes money. Moreover, 
more and more manufacturers of 
all building materials are recog- 
nizing him as a logical distributor 
of their commodities and _ today, 
more than ever, their sales policies 
are emblazoned “exclusively” 
through the retail dealer. 


Less Dwelling-House Construction 
the Big Problem 


In retrospect, the row the retail 
lumber dealer—or be modern and 
call him the building material 
merchant—has to hoe is, after all, 
not such a bad one. The big prob- 
lem he faces today is the falling 
off in dwelling house construction 
which, in many towns and cities, 
has declined nearly 30 per cent 
since 1926, and which is an eco- 
nomic problem and one that he can- 
not control. 

But this and his other difficulties 
have been a severe lesson to him. 
They have taught him that he must 
drop the “dealer” and become a 
“merchant” in the sense of service 
the name implies. We must agree 
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The Courage 
of Conviction 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


It is one thing for a publisher to make claims based 
on his own convictions, opinions and knowledge; it is 
entirely another thing for that publisher to believe so 
strongly in his paper that he will employ an outside 
concern to make an unbiased, impartial study of his 
market and the position of his paper in that market, 
with the understanding before the study is started, 
that the facts will be presented to the advertiser just 
as they exist. 


Emerson B. Knight, Inc., was employed by the 
Worcester Telegram and The Evening Gazette to 
conduct a study of the Worcester City and Suburban 
market, disclosing buying power, standards of living, 
habits of advertising dependence, and home-contact 
of newspaper, presenting a composite picture of that 
market based on facts disclosed by the market-buyers 
—the family group. 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


THE EVENING GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Wosduthority in Its Industry } 


tingphe Burden of the World 


imagination into action, and action into imagina- 

tion. Back of all modern mechanica] “miracles” 
first was imagination, and then the means for action. 
And the means invariably has been machine tools. 


(ims nto has said—is the pouring of 


While keeping abreast of developments in this field 
Iron Trade Review never loses sight of the broader 
significance. As, for example, in 1925 it said: “New 
developments in cutting tools are in order if machine 
tool progress is to continue.” Since which time greater 
progress has been made in just the direction indicated 
than ever before in a decade. 


Steel consumption in the past six months has been 
proceeding at a record-breaking rate. Machine tools 
have been fabricating the steel into finished products. 
Therefore, the need for replacement will soon appear. 
Current news of the market is one of the strongest 
features of Iron Trade Review. Charts and statistics 
appear regularly. 





A featured department in Jron Trade Review is the 
Digest of New Machine Tools and Shop Equipment, in 
which appear in a year’s time an average of 350 
separate descriptions, 80 per cent of which are illus- 
trated. Practically every issue of Iron Trade Review 
contains a major article—sometimes several—describing 
machine tools or their uses. Ninety-two per cent of 
the readers of Jron Trade Review are _ executives 
who have the final decision in the purchase of equipment. 
Another important reason why Jron Trade Review is a 
leader in the metalworking industry. 


IRONTRADE | 


A Penton Publication 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 


Member, A. B.C., A. B. P., N. P. A- 
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with Mr. Nichols that the con- 
sumer cannot be ignored and that 
the dealer needs him, but the retail 
lumber dealer is not “slipping.” 
He has “slipped”—recovered—and 
rebounded into a revitalized busi- 
ness man and when the smoke éf 
the lean building years has passed 
away, he will emerge a far better 
merchant than ever. 





Says Mr. Nichols’ Lumber 
Article Is Timely 


LuMBERMEN’S Crepit Bureau 
Loutsvitie, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thanks very much for your letter 
of the 9th enclosing the article from 
Printers’ INK of July 4 on the sub- 
ject of the lumber business. [‘‘The 
Folly of Follies—Ignoring the Con- 
sumer,” by G. A. Nichols.] 

I think this is a splendid article. In 
fact I am having it reprinted and sent 
te all the lumber dealers in the State 
of Kentucky. 

In addition to being secretary of the 
local association, I am secretary of the 
State association, and therefore hope 
to give this article considerable pub- 
licity. I think it is very timely and 


very well written. 
W. E. Drrrorp, 
Secretary. 





Detroit Outdoor Companies 
Consolidate 


The United Posting Service, Inc., 
and the Service Sign Company, Inc., 
both of Detroit, will consolidate and 
operate under the name of the United 
Outdoor Advertising Company. Charles 
R. Van Gieson is president of the new 
organization and David W. St. Aubin 
is secretary. 


C. A. Mason with Detroit 
Clothing Chain 


Charles A. Mason, formerly with the 
Minneapolis Journal and previously with 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany at Omaha, has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Harry Suffrin cloth- 
ing stores, Detroit. 


A. Proper & Staff Change 
Name 


A. Proper & Staff, Inc., New York, 
printing service, has changed its firm 
name to Proper Press, Inc. 


H. B. Tove Has Own Business 








Harry B. Tove, for seven years New 
York manager and style director of the 
Shoe Retailer, has started an advertis- 
ing and merchandising service at New 
York which will be conducted under 
his own name. 
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Seeks Better Handling of 
Return Mail 


The Post Office Department has js. 
sued memoranda asking postmasters to 
give closer attention to the handling 
of undeliverable mail, improper handling 
proving costly to both Sanlee and the 
postal service. Suggestions have been 
made that a campaign be carried on 
among the postmasters to bring about 
improvement in the handling of this 
kind of mail. These suggestions are 
based on complaints which show that 
some postmasters do not promptly re- 
turn undeliverable circulars or other 
advertising material bearing the send- 
er’s pledge to pay return postage but 
allow the material to accumulate and 
then return two or more pieces for the 
same addressee at one time. This has 
meant unnecessary labor and expense, 
as it prevents prompt correction of the 
sender’s mailing list and defeats the 
purpose of the return postage charge. 





New Accounts for William H. 
Denney Company 


The Imperial Cruises, Inc., New 
York, cruises from Miami to Havana 
and West Indies, and The Ventilouvre 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufac- 
turer of a doorway ventilation device, 
have appointed the William H. Denney 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Newspapers and magazines will 

used to advertise the Imperial 
Cruises and business papers and direct 
mail will be used for the Ventilouvre 
account. 

Wallace & Tiernan Products, Inc., 
Belleville, N. J., has also placed its 
advertising account with the William 
H. Denney Company. 


Appointed by Hickory Golf 
Shaft Association 


Waring Sherwood, formerly advertis- 
ing director of Earl Motors, Jackson, 
Mich., and, more recently, with S. C. 
Toof & Company, Memphis, Tenn., has 
been appointed publicity director of the 
- - med Golf Shaft Association, Mem- 
phis. 





Dorothy Dignam with 
N. W. Ayer 


Dorothy Dignam, formerly with_the 
McJunkin ayn Company, Inc., 
Chicago, has joined the staff of WwW 
Ayer & Son, Inc. For the last year 
she has been abroad studying merchan- 
dising methods and marketing possibil- 
ities in the household equipment field. 





Chain-Store Account to 
Smith & Ferris 


Daley’s, Inc., a chain grocery organi- 
zation in Southern California, operat- 
ing 200 grocery stores, has appointed 
Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency, as advertising counsel. 
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OVER « 


Copies over the Newsstands 


in New York City 

















A GOOD 


magazine 


an INTENSE 


public interest 


HE American News Company, 
distributors of Photoplay Maéga- 
zine for New York City and 
suburbs, made a total distribution on 
the August issue of 75,000 copies, and, 
according to the newsstand observers and 
periodical manager, will have returns of 


less than 5 per cent. 
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The Grand Central Station newsstands 
were absolutely sold out on their allot- 
ment of 5,000 copies one week before the 
September issue was delivered to them. 
A further re-order from the News Com- 


pany of 5,000 copies could not be filled. 


This at the height of the summer season 
when all magazine best sellers normally 


show a drop in sales. 


This tremendous newsstand demand and 
increase was shared by no other maga- 
zine. It is gratifying to note that this 
phenomenal demand was spontaneous 
and that no newspaper advertising or 


any other method of stimulating the sale 


was used. 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 








There’s VELVET in 


PHOTOPLAY’S 


Guarantee 











HOTOPLAY can prove 
that its over 600,000 
young womecn readers spend 


over half a billion dollars 


a year on themselves. T 
The printing order for 


October is 750,000 copies. 
he advertising guarantee 


is 600,000. 















Pat Parallels 


Keep the Industrial Advertising 
Picture Simile Simple 


Are at Their Best When They Are Based on Familiar 


Illustrative Themes 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE pictorial parallel is a con- 

venient method of emphasizing 
an argument or clarifying a sales 
point, but such illustrative devices 
are certainly best when they are 
simple. The reader chuckles over 
his own familiarity with similes of 
this character and they mean far 
more to him, in an adver- 
tisement, when the parallel 
is more or less obvious. 

Few better methods have 
been discovered for indus- 
trial advertising, where the 





s “from the outside.” In a color 
era, much dolling up by unscientific 
devices is apt to lead people astray. 
For a year, Weil-McLain decided 
to use this as an advertising theme 
almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. And the arguments are 
made pictorially, through the use 





subjects are mechanical, 
clumsy and somewhat Forced 
prosaic. This field of ad- . 7 
circulation 
vertising stands in genuine ae" 
need of that flavor which SR ENS Ff Merce enctntent Mme tewtntet 
; vdiceneeinedtadd Upechatentadiemniectl 
follows in the train of il- Pacific | ose Tne, 


similes. Pages 
are brightened and com- 
plex arguments illumined 
with an atmosphere of 
originality. The product 


lustrated 


iple of hydra 
fact 
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may be homely, uninspira- 
tional, and even hackneyed 


in copy theme. But the 
artist injects a sparkling 


atmosphere when he 
of speech 


new 
employ s figures 


PAC IFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL dna Na 


er ee 





in picture form. 

An examination of pub- 
lications in the industrial 
field discloses that adver- 
tisers very generally em- 
ploy picture parallels to 
add visual interest to their 
campaigns. Some of them 
venture far in the direc- 
tion of a school of adver- 
tising that has not been common in 
the industria! field. One of the 
most conspicuous of these is a new 
long-continued series in behalf of 
Weil-McLain boilers, each page 
featuring one comparison, with 
illustrations in color to stress the 
story. 


Home owner and even heat- 


engineer are inclined to judge boil- 
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Result fun bubbles ches to orm on and insulate the tubes 
are “scrubbe: ed son. A greater amount 
of heat ~~ absorbed by 








er 
lor your next building which 
fuel economy with greatest 
ease in maintenance. ‘Weise for Untverure on all ty pes of 





installation: 
PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATIO N 


Factories: Waukegan, lil, Bristol. 


Division of United States Boiler Corp. ” Detroit, Mich. 


A Simple Simile Tells the Story of “Forced 


Circulation” 


of ingenious yet quite simple paral- 
lels, so obvious as to immedi- 
ately recognizable by every reader. 
Involved mechanical drawings, it 
seems to me, would be far less 
effective. 

“They look alike,” stated one 
headline, and there was a postery 
pen and color drawing of two eggs 
and an egg beater. The text con- 
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“Are both of 
They look good. But you 
can't be sure... until you open 
them up. Similarly, two boilers 
may appear much alike; yet when 
you ‘open them up’ they may dif 
fer widely.” 

Two plump Georgia watermelons 
were pictured in another advertise- 
ment, the knife that had plugged 
one of them being shown in the 
same composition. The plug was 
red and tempting. “Alike,” 
said the headline, “yet per 


tinued : these eggs 


good? 


haps very different.” Then 
“Here are two watermelons. 
They look alike. But are 
they equally good to eat? 
You can’t be sure... until 
you check what's inside.” 


In every instance, of 
course, there is an intensely 
practical tie-up. 

The Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, 
specializing in belts for in 
dustrial concerns, turns in a 
somewhat different direction 
for similes. A farmer points 
to two cows in a field as he 
discusses their merits with a 
friend. And in this language 
the comparison point is 


made: “Farmer Brown has 
two three - year-old cows. 
Pastures them in the same * 


field. Both are healthy, both 
eat alike —same age, same 
size. Yet, while one gives 
five, the other gives nine 
quarts of milk daily. Both 
are good cows. Five quarts 
of milk per day from a cow 
makes money for the farmer. 
But nine quarts per day—of 
course, that’s 80 per cent 
profitable. Even though he does 
make money from the first, 


more 


5 the 
other cow is a real source of in- 
come.” 

So much for a start-off illustra- 
tion to stimulate interest and to 
clarify an argument. Now for the 
comparison, commercially: ‘“Nat- 
urally, the value of belt is reflected 
in time of service—uninterrupted. 
steady, efficient transmission of 
power.” 

The “Forced Circulation” prin- 
ciple of the Pacific steel heating 
boiler is the essentially vital story 
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This selling argument is by no 
means easy to put into picture 
form. 


In an illustration for an adver- 
tisement an artist has drawn an €x- 
ceedingly simple pen illustration of 
the nozzle of a garden hose, and 
placed beside it the same hose, 
with no nozzle. One thrusts a 
high jet of water into the air while 
the other picture shows the wider 
distribution of the flow and the 
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to operate. Let us send you comiigte facts today 


MODINE MANUFACTURING OQMPANY 
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Uninvolved Illustrations Such as This Convey an 
Idea More Speedily Than Complex Diagrams 


consequent lack of pressure. What 
a direct and convincing type of 
picture, of which the advertiser 
says: “Why a nozzle on a fire 
hose? Necessity for velocity! 
How do you get velocity? By re- 
ducing the diameter of the orifice! 
A simple and well-known principle 
of hydraulics. Apply this princi- 
ple to the equally well-known fact 
that the ability of water to absorb 
heat from a surface is proportional 
to the velocity of flow of the water 
across that surface, and you have 
a picture of the positive circulation 
feature in the Pacific Steel Heat- 
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GheHicckly Kansas Cily Slar. 


wanda jm 





Fo 


uarantee 


All advertisements accepted for pub- 
lication in The Weekly Kansas City 
Star enjoy the positive and binding 
protection of this 5-point guarantee: 


More rural route circulation than 
any other farm weekly in America 
National Leadership! 


More than double the circulation of 
any weekly farm magazine in the 
Southwest . Sectional Leadership! 


schemes, no subscriptions in arrears 
° Quality Leadership! 


More paid advertisements than any 
other farm publication in Missouri 
or Kansas . Advertising Leadership! 


3 No premium offers, no contest 


Lowest advertising rate, per thou- 
sand copies, of all American farm 
papers . . Economy Leadership! 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


465,000 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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ing Boiler.” 


story.’ 


One of the outstanding advan- 


tages of The Modine Unit Heater, 


for factory heating, is the device 
by which this heat may be directed, 
at will, to one particular spot or to 
While diagram 
drawings have been used, to sug- 
gest the outflowing warmth, there 


an entire room. 


was something lacking. 

Beside an illustration of 
this character, the artist 
drew an ordinary electric 
flashlight, its beam of bril- 
liant radiance flashing 
downward, in the same 
general direction as ar- 
rowed lines suggesting the 
currents of warm air, spe- 
cifically projected to a 
definite zone. 

“Handy as a flashlight,” 
as the title, made it clear 
that the device pointed heat 
as easily as a flash pointed 
light. It must be apparent 
that illustrations as simple 
as this, as uninvolved as 
this, will more speedily 
convey an idea than com- 
plex diagrams of the old 
school. 

There are a thousand and 
one tiny springs in many 
mechanisms and about this 
subject the Cuyahoga 
Spring Company says: 
“Harmony or Discord? 
It depends in good measure 
on the performance of the 
springs. 
will cause discord in a ‘sax’ 

—a bad spring in the prod- 

uct you make would be infinitely 
worse. Years of experience are 
required to make a good saxophone 
player—also to make good springs.” 

The spirit of the entire message 
s “let harmony be your manu fac- 
turing keynote,” but the thoroughly 
original phase of the page, and 
others in the same series, is the 
picture atmosphere, which differs 
so interestingly from set conven- 
tions of the industrial group. There 
is, in this instance, a rather won- 
derful camera study of a young 
boy playing a saxophone. He’s 
puffing away for dear life. 
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simple and practical, “tells the 
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Then there is the entertaining 
campaign for the Hendey Ma- 
chine Company, maker of precision 
tools. In a special series concern- 
ing motor cars and more particu- 
larly, taxicabs, the artist is per- 
mitted to visualize the “taxis” of 
far lands, one illustration to a 
page. 

There was one, in two colors, 
from a pen drawing, of the “taxi” 
of China, a sedan affair swung be- 











Harmony or Discord? 






It depends in good measure on the performance 
of the springs. A —_ spring will cause dis- 
cord in a “sax” spring in oduct 
you make would be infinitely worve. 

Years of experience are required to make a 
good saxophone player—also to make 
springs. Cuyahoga + such experience and 
the proof of this is in 
formity and dependability of Cuyahoga Springs 
and Special Wire Shapes. 

Rely on Cuyahoga Products and let harmony 


he your manufacturing keynote 
Yamwe imgueries wll have our best atication 
THE CUYAHOGA SPRING CO. 
28 BERFA ROAD, CLEVELAND, OH10 
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A sticking spring The Pictures in This Series Differ Materially from 


Most Industrial Advertising 


tween long poles and carried by 
natives. It is explained, inci- 
dentally, that it is as uncomfort- 
able for the traveler as it is inex- 
pensive. The picture is, of course, 
unusually attractive and appealing. 
Of the illustration, in this instance, 
the copy says: “Different coun- 
tries, different customs. In_ this 
country most taxis are built with a 
degree of precision that enables 
them to withstand the steady grind 
and abnormal punishment they get. 
This precision is built-in.” From 
this point on, the text is technical, 
as it should be. 
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A FERTILE MARKET 
IN A RICH TERRITORY 


GRAND FORKS 











2,726 
Retail Stores 
£O 
$58,754,389 
Retail Trade 
O 


10,302 
Employes 














RAND FORKS, North Dakota, is the 
hub of the richest agricultural region in 
the Northwest. It is the logical market- 

ing and wholesale center of this territory and in 
addition is the distributing point for northern 
North Dakota and northwestern Minnesota, with 
the business of that prosperous section centering 
here. 


In location, contents and potentialities the 
Grand Forks market is worthy of the attention 
of any advertiser seeking increased sales volume 


For a complete picture of the Grand Forks 
market, send for Bureau of Advertising 
ANPA Standard Market Survey. 


GRAND Forks HERALD 


(Morning, Evening and Sunday Except Monday Morning) 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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—when you see an unusually large and increasing volume of high 
class travel and resort business year after year in a magazine. Anerica 


—you see a sure tribute to the surplus spending power of the read- 
ers and their appreciation and active participation in the better J (a#ia 
than average things of life. Oiyde L 


It is no mere happen—so that in these past six months more than — 


130 of the leading steamship and railway lines, tourist companies, 4 
hotels and resorts in all parts of the world have systematically used —_ 
" . " Ll) 
each of The Quality Three. German 
dambur 
Hawaii 
—The greatest number of such advertisers—the largest volume of — 
such advertising in any similar period. Laden 

v 
Nopen 
Norther 


During these six months the aggregate space used by such advertis- 
ers in The Quality Three reached a total of over 315 pages —a greater § "=" 
number than in any other national medium. 


Checkings have definitely shown the great extent to which the mil- 
lion and more readers of The Quality Three are contributing to the 
success of these advertisers. 


They reveal an up-and-doing, up-and-spending market, one of the 
richest and most responsive that invites your cultivation: —One 
whose preferred consideration is assured you—and at small cost— 
in the use of The Quality Three. 


THE QUA 
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of high § sequerque Civic Council American Scantic Line Ty Ranch 
ui Year Club of So. Calif. Chicago, Detroit & Great Lakes Allan Ranch 
ne, jmrican Express Company Trans. Co. The Lord Nelson 
ehison, Topeka & SantaFeR.R. Grace Line Kalamalka Lodge 
td Nauheim, Germany Lamport & Holt S. S. Line Fridays Point 
> read- fwcelona Exhibition Munson S. S. Line 16-1 Trapper betes 
mes Boring Travel Service Pacific Steam Navigation Bennetts Ranch 
better & tasdian National Rwys. Panama Pacific Line White Point Beach Lodge 
(aadian Pacific Company Panama Mail S. S. Co. Rancho Rea Co. 
Oyde Line India State Rwys. Newagen Inn 
Ths. Cook & Son London Midland & Scottish Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 
Cot-Cunard Combination Rwy. Bay View House 
e than § (umrd Steam Ship Co., Ltd. Netherlands Rwy. Rocky Pond Bar 
- dollar Line Northern Pacific Rwy. Ka-wig-a-m Lodge 
panies, fraak Tourist Company Swedish State Rwys. Northern Ontario Timagami 
frach Line Swiss Federal Railroads New Ocean House 
y used @ fusess—Prince Line Hotel Soreno The Leslie 
German Health Resorts Vinoy Park Hotel Alhambra Hot Springs 
German Railroads Princess Martha Great Central Hotel 
Hamburg-American Line Seaberg Hotel Holland, Michigan 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau Hollywood Plaza Hotel Pinehurst 
ime of & ‘eden River Day Line Hotel Clark Galveston 
ternational Mercantile Marine Van Nuys Hotel Ocean Forest C. C. 
aden & North East Rwy. Toy Town Tavern El Paso Gateway Club 
Wuisville & Nashville R.R. Hotel St. James Orlando 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha St. Charles Hotel Nassau 
yertis- & ‘#thern Pacific R.R. Princess Hotel South African Govt. 
an Govt. Rwys. Naples Hotel Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
reater Phoenix-Arizona Club Hotel Puritan Newfoundland 
it Hotel Pennsylvania Hotel New — Publicity 
Sathern Pacific Company Trust Houses, Ltd. Bu 
feedish State Rwys. Great Central Hotel Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau 
Usien Pacific System St. James Hotel Amer. Inst. of Educ. Travel 
> mil- Virginia State Conserv. Comm. Thos. Cook & Son College Travel Club 
Ward Line Frank C. Clark Carleton Tours 
to the & ‘reat Western Rwy. Temple Tours Robertson Travel Bureau 
Holland-American Line Gillespie, Kinports & Beard The Dixie Tours 
International Wagon Lits Allen Tours, Inc. Students Travel Club 
Italian Line Guild Travel Bureau Franco-Belgique Tours 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Martin Travel Service international Travel Club 
if the Carleton Tours Cunard Travel Club Travel Bureau 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul R.R. Sven V. Knudsen Dean & Dawson 
- One The Homestead American-Russian Travel Mentor Tours 
North German Lloyd Agency French Travel Bureau 
ost— § ‘anderson & Company Gene Tours European Auto Travel Bureau 
F U. S. Lines bar A Ranch Compagnia Italiana Turismo, 
Yoomite Park & Curry Co. Sonn Up Ranch ne. 
United Hotels System Grizzly Bear Rock Island Vacation Travel 
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Most advertisers in the industrial 
field have at last seen the light as 
regards illustrating their cam- 
paigns. While not omitting essen- 
tial photographically accurate stu- 
dies of devices, these are dove- 
tailed with original pictures of the 
class here described, and the pages 
certainly profit by this leavening 
process. 

If the advertiser is unwilling to 
look further than his own factory, 
his own product, for illustrative 
themes, then he will never get out 
of the picture rut. It is now ap- 
parent that in every mechanical 
device there is some one quite ac- 
ceptable illustration theme, relevant 
yet violent as to contrast. 


Mr. Lesan Matches “O. Hell, 


a Colon and a Comma” 
H. E, Lesan Apvertisinc Acency, Inc. 
ew York, Ave. 15, 1929. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx 

The contribution, ‘“O. ‘Hell, a Colon 
and a Comma,” page 85, August 8 
issue of Printers’ INK reminds me of 
an interesting similar experience that I 
had in connection with the late Frank 


I was a kid and 
just starting in the advertising agency 
business in St. Louis. I was called to 
California by officials of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad who had recommended 
me as advertising agent for the Cali- 
fornia Cured Fruit Association, which 
was the predecessor of the present 
Apricot and Prune Co-operative. These 
people had a big “carry-over” of prunes 
and was to, and did, prepare an ad- 
vertising campaign to help sell the 
“« ~¥ 

my way to the Coast, however, 
I fad tenrned that I was going to have 
some pretty stiff competition, and I 
telegraphed a number dt wtih and 
other people and asked them to recom- 
mend me to the consideration of the 
fruit association. Among these was Mr. 
Munsey. When I got to San Jose, the 
publishers and my other friends had 
preceded me with a lot of telegraphic 
recommendations which, while they 
made me blush, also had predisposed the 
board of directors in my favor. 

The spokesman for the board said, 
“Young man, we don’t know you but 
the Southern Pacific people have spoken 
well of you and you have enough en- 
dorsements on the table here to make 
you a major-general. There is one tele- 
gram I would like to read to you and 
ask you to explain, however, before 
we act on your case.” He then read 
one signed by Mr. Munsey which said, 


“Mr. Lesan is one of the brightest 
advertising men in the country, he 
thinks.” 

I was non-plussed and wondered 


what I had done to bring such a pecu- 
liar telegram from Mr. Munsey, but 
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after a few seconds of fast thinking, 
I said, “I am sure that Mr. Munsey, 
when he wrote that telegram put a 
period after the word, “country,” and 
began a new sentence with the next 
two words, and that he really meant to 
say, “Mr. Lesan is one of the bright. 
est advertising men in the country. He 
thinks.” In other words, that Mr, 
Munsey had intimated that I was a 
thinker. 

There was a roar of laughter and 
the spokesman then said, “We figured it 
out the same way,” and they awarded 
me the business. But for a few mo- 
ments it seemed that the difference 
between a comma and a period in that 
telegram from Mr. Munsey might have 
played as much “hell” with my chances 
of success as the compositor did in the 


instance mentioned by Mr. Davis. 
H. E. Lesan, 
President, 


Western Advertisers Play 
Fourth Golf Tournament 


Charles M. Freeman, Photoplay, won 
low gross honors in the fourth of the 
Western Advertising Golfers’ Associa- 
tion’s annual series of golf tournaments 
at Chicago last week. His score for 
the twenty-seven holes played was 119, 
H. W. Markward, True Story Magazine, 
was second. C. W Wallis, I. S. Wallis 
& Son, was the low net winner, with 
Don Smith, Liberty, second. 

The winning low gross foursome was 
that made up of H. S. Stevens, J. W. 
Cullen, Jr., H. W. Markward _ and 
H. H. =, J. W. Banister, C. J. 
Harrison, C. Freeman and Fred 
Klaner, jr., sana the second place 


quartet. 

T. S. Dowst, Don Smith, W. B. 
Schmidt and L. M. Bishop combined to 
win the low net foursome honors. Mem- 
bers of the runner-up low net team 
were John E. Lutz, W. S. Harvey, Jr., 
J. A. McConnell and F. F. Carsons. 

R. W. Richardson, Cosmopolitan, was 
the putting champion of the day, he 
using but forty-nine putts on the 
twenty-seven holes. 

The next of the summer’s tourna- 
ments will be held September 13 at the 
Glen Oak course, near Chicago. 


New York University Offers 
Courses in Printing Design 


The first year of a four-year course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of 
fine arts in printing and of a three- 
year certificate course will be offered 


by New York University in its Divi- 
sion of the Graphic Arts, College of 
Fine Arts, in September. The degree 


course will be part day and part eve 
ning; the certificate course will be en- 
tirely evening. 

Both courses are given in co-opera- 
tion with the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and are endorsed by the 
United Typothetae of America. The 
director of the division is Otto W. 
Fuhrmann, chairman of the Educational 
Commission, International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 
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BOARDWALK NATIONAL ARCADE 


x ° 


a HERE ARE 
= | US MILLIONS 

1B TO SEE AND BUY 
YOUR PRODUCT 


for 


REACH THEM 
\ At NOMINAL CosT 
General Motors, Victor, Lucky Strike, DuPont, Kodak, 


Burroughs — these and many other national displays 
are now seen on Atlantic City's famous Boardwalk. 


At less than the cost of a page in any national mag- 
azine you can display your product to the 12,000,000 
visitors of this great year ‘round resort. 


A new and handsome structure — splendid display 
facilities—high-type environment—at a point where 
the most people pass, by actual count. 


Representative on premises or write for folder to 


[ ALBERT M.GREENFIELD & CO. | 


A COMPLETE REAL ESTATE INSTITUTION 


WALNUT AND JUNIPER STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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For eight years they had been on our prospect list. aft 
For eight years we called on them—frequently, pli 
They received us courteously, but they didn’t buy. 


Then, after eight years, they said—“Yes.” in 


Since then their letters say things like this: the 


“You folks should sell co-operation 
rather than advertising.” 


We 

. . . . seni 
“Practically every jobber in Chicago has , 3 
sent in at least one order since the adver- req 


tising appeared.” 


“Since our Campaign on the Chicago 
Elevated started, Sodiphene sales have 
tripled in Chicago.” 


“This is about the first time in history 
that we are going to be entirely satisfied 
with everything about our advertising.” 


The letters, from which we took the above quota- 
tions, tell what the Sodiphene Company found out 


Chicago Elevateds 
509 §. Frankfins 
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or eisht Yer rs / 


after they signed our contract and what they accom- 
plished after we went to work for them. 


We have reproduced these letters (by permission) 
in a booklet, “They said ‘No’ for eight years,” which 
vividly portrays the story of Sodiphene’s success in 
the dificult Chicago market. 


We will gladly 
send you a copy 
of this interest- 
ing booklet upon 
request on busi- 
ness stationery. 






No More National Sales 


Conventions for Us 


We Have Tried District Sales Meetings for Six Years and Find Them 
Lower in Cost and Better Than the Big Conventions 


By a Sales Promotion Manager 


W* have been holding district 
sales conventions for the 
last six years and like the plan 
better every year. At the same 
time, we have perfected our pro- 
gram for running these meetings 
to the point that we feel is almost 


Our product is sold to grocery 
stores through jobbers in all parts 
of the United States. Our men 
rate well above the average from 
the standpoint of comparison with 
other grocery salesmen. We fea- 
ture different brands in various 





perfect for our pur- 
pose. 

Up to the year 
1922 we held our 


big general sales 
meetings in New 
York City. They 


were big affairs in 
more ways than 
shows, big eats, big 
ballyhoo to interest 
and enthuse the 
salesmen; big 
expenses and big 
heads from over- 
indulgence between 
bright lights and 
late hours and too 
much entertainment. 

While our sales 
force totals 250 
men, the figures 
quoted below cover 
the expenses of 110 
men, or a sales di- 
vision of the coun- 
try. The total cost 











alma year finds more 
companies weighing the 
advantages of the big na 
tional sales convention 
against smaller district meet- 
ings. Do the results justify 
the large expense of the na- 
tional affair? Or is there 
too much time and money 
wasted by both the company 
and the salesmen? 

Six years ago a large East- 
ern food manufacturer be- 
gan holding district sales 
meetings instead of large 
ones in New York. In this 
article are told the actual 
experiences this company 
has had with both types of 
meetings. The sales promo- 
tion manager tells how the 
district meetings are con- 
ducted and why they get 
better results. 

















sections of the 
country. Sales and 
merchandise prob- 
lems are also dif- 
ferent. 

At our district 
conventions we find 
it possible to be- 
come more. thor- 
oughly acquainted 
with conditions and 
problems in various 
sections of the 
country and, at the 
same time, are able 
to give them spe- 
cial attention such 
as would not be 
possible at the gen- 
eral sales meeting. 

After making a 
trip throughout the 
country holding all 
conventions, our 
home office execu- 
tives return with a 
much better picture 


for holding our last general sales 
convention in 1921, with 110 men 
present, was over three times 
greater than our 1928 cost for dis- 
trict conventions among 110 men 
in a sales division. 


ee GUD sdeccdcensasiesees $22,685.27 
SONS GEE ccecccccsconcecese 6,731.11 
These figures do not include 


salaries of men. It will be seen 
that the difference between the cost 
alone represents a good reason in 
favor of district sales conventions. 
However, general results in the final 
analysis have made the case even 
stronger, from our point of view, 
in favor of the district meetings. 
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of the situation nationally and in 
various localities than could ever 
be obtained at the larger meetings. 

Many salesmen lacked courage to 
get on their feet and tell their 
problems before the large gather- 
ings at our New York conventions. 
At our district meetings, where we 
have only twenty to thirty men 
present, these same men are differ- 
ent creatures. 

The problems of each district 
group are very much alike and 
as the meeting opens it represents 
a family council instead of an awe- 
inspiring gathering, such as the 
big New York conventions. 

Experiments have been made by 
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us in regard to the number of men 
we can get best results from at 
each meeting. We have held 
meetings with groups as small as 
eleven men and our experience has 
shown that the greatest efficiency, 
results and enthusiasm are ob- 
tained with groups ranging from 
twenty to thirty men. If the group 
is too small we find that it lacks 
the pep that is generated by a 
larger group of men. 

The home office executives are 
able to establish closer contact 
with the salesmen individually at 
the local meetings than the big 
general sales conventions. Before 
we leave New York, each of the 
three executives who make the 
trip is given a list of men with 
whom he is to arrange to have 
lunch or supper each day of the 
trip. When we reach the conven- 
tion city we inform the men in- 
dividually the time we want to 
have lunch or supper with them. 
None of the executives goes out 
with more than three men at any 
time, except to the theater. At 
these luncheons or suppers, we 
have even a better opportunity to 
speak to the individual regarding 
certain territory problems and 
home conditions and become more 
intimately acquainted with him. 
In this way each executive gets in 
closer contact with every salesman. 
At the same time, the men see that 
the executives are human and, as 
a result, the salesmen respond 
better to mail and circular matter 
from headquarters during the en- 


suing year. en 
We tolerate no drinking at our 
sales conventions. The men do 


not have to be urged to get to 
bed early because they know in 
advance that we have a full pro- 
gram ahead and they are expected 
to have clear heads each day. 
We can do this in such towns as 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Columbus, 
Kansas City, Houston, Dallas, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Macon, Sav- 
annah, etc. But in New York the 
men are determined to keep going 
and see everything possible in the 
time they are there. Some even 
deserted the regular meetings. 
Without fail during the years 
we held the big New York conven- 
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tions, approximately half of the 
salesmen looked worked out or 
half asleep after the first day's 
convention. The answer was “too 
much whoopee.” 

At every salesmen’s convention 
in New York there were always 
two or three men who would 
spend their entire expense allow- 
ance and saiary in enjoying New 
York night life, making it neces- 
sary for us to advance them addi- 
tional expense money to get home. 
Most salesmen also felt that when 
they came to New York it was 
necessary to take a gift to each of 
the folks back home. This also 
made it necessary for the sales- 
man to take time away from the 
sales convention, and he_ spent 
more money than he would have 
ordinarily. 

All this expense has been elimi- 
nated since we have been holding 
district sales conventions. Sales- 
men do not even require extra ex- 
pense allowances for convention 
purposes. When we held the New 
York conventions we had to ad- 
vance $150 or more to each sales- 
man living in the South or West 
so that he could come to New 
York. Now very few salesmen 
have to spend over $20 for rail- 
road fare. The salesmen’s expenses 
at a district sales meeting are 
no more than they would be dur- 
ing a regular week’s sales work. 
Many drive to the convention city 
in their cars. 

We have experimented with 
holding district meetings in small 
towns that had a fairly good hotel, 
such as Rome, Ga., but we do not 
feel that they are as successful as 
meetings held in larger cities, such 
as those towns listed above. 

Better results are secured if new 
plans are discussed the first day of 
the meeting, or at least alluded to. 
Presenting some definite idea of 
new ideas or plans early in the 
meeting increases the interest of 
the men throughout the entire 
meeting. All of the new plans 
with full details, however, should 
not be presented at the opening. 
Some should be saved for the clos- 
ing hours of the session. 

It is important that the meeting 
room be large, have plenty of win- 
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Serving Serving 

BOSTON WOVEN GORTON-PEW SUCCESS 
HOSE & RUBBER MANUFACTURING 

FISHERIES CO., tid. "7 

COMPANY COMPANY 
, Sea Foods Steel Refrigerators and 

Belting, Hose, Jar Rings " Flower Boxes 

% “ 

15 Consecutive 8 Consecutive 6 Consecutive 

Years Years Years 


N agency’s success is, perhaps, 
best indicated by its duration of 
continuous, unbroken service to its 
individual clients. The period of 
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Serving Serving 


KINGSBURY MULTIBESTOS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
COMPANY Brake Linings 
Toys, Garden Tools ‘ 
a 
4 Consecutive 
Years 


7 Consecutive 
Years 


our service to the six clients men- 
tioned here is fifty-eight years. The 
average length of service to each 
client is more than nine years. 


Serving 
E. P. DUTTON 
& COMPANY 
Books 
“ 


18 Consecutive 
Years 


HALL, Ine. "242" 


NEW YORK CITY 
of Advertising Agencies 
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dows and good lighting facilities. 
Our meetings open at 8.30 in the 
morning. At the end of every 
hour we give the men a five or 
ten minutes recess, and at the same 
time, give the meeting room a 
good airing. No smoking is per- 
mitted in the meeting room and 
the salesmen, even those who like 
to smoke, appreciate it because the 
air is clear and they do not get as 
drowsy as would be the result with 
a room full of tobacco smoke. 

Lunch hour generally runs from 
12.30 to 2 o'clock. The meeting 
ends promptly at 5 o'clock. 

We have a theater party the 
first night and our banquet the 
second night. The third night the 
salesmen can do as they please for 
entertainment. 


Three Minute Talks for Salesmen 


Five years ago we experimented 
with three-minute talks at our 
banquets. Each salesman was 
assigned a subject on which we 
knew he could talk, such as “My 
Home”, “My Hardest Sale’, “My 
Best Customer”, “The Ladies”, 
“Loyalty”, etc. Some _ salesmen 
were very nervous and made piti- 
ful figures trying to talk. The 
following year when we tried the 
same stunt, the improvement was 
surprising. Today, every sales- 
man can make the three-minute 
talk without the least hesitancy 
and do a very creditable job. This 
we feel is another step forward 
in trying to capitalize on every 
moment of the sales meeting to 
the. benefit of the house and in 
building up the salesmen. 

Many salesmen who would re- 
fuse to stand before a group of 
jobbers, jobbers’ salesmen, or a 
group of retailers and talk have 
gained sufficient confidence as the 
result of the three-minute talks 
at our banquets to do some splen- 
did work in selling groups of re- 
tailers or getting co-operation 
from groups of jobbers’ salesmen. 
Assigning subjects to the men to 
talk about at banquets eliminated 
the usual offensive string of 
stories, tiring “Glad to be here”— 
“Someone else is a better speaker,” 
etc. 

At one convention, at the request 
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of a number of salesmen, we took 
a long sightseeing tour which 
occupied a whole afternoon. The 
session we had scheduled for that 
afternoon was postponed until 
after supper. Although we re- 
mained in session only two hours 
that evening, it was the’ opinion 
of all that evening meetings from 
to 9 are not of great value, 
The men were too tired from the 
afternoon’s pleasure to be on their 
toes at the evening meeting. 

Considered from every angle, we 
favor the district sales conven- 
tion, and would hold another large 
New York meeting only if we had 
some campaign that had to be put 
over very quickly and at one 
stroke throughout the country. 

We consider from the stand- 
point of value to the salesmen and 
to the house that it is not of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the 
expense of bringing the salesmen 
into New York to see the factory. 
Our district managers are called 
in frequently, either individually 
or as a group, for discussions in 
New York. They also visit the 
plant occasionally and impart their 
knowledge to the salesmen. 

We held five district meetings in 
one sales division last year. Our 
meetings were held just before the 
Christmas season, which is a slow 
and dull period for us. It took 
us exactly three weeks to hold 
them. No salesman was away 
from his territory any longer than 
five days. 

Our experience shows that the 
business part of our convention is 
finished in two and a half days, 
and we devote one and a half days 
to special meetings with group 
managers and salesmen individu- 
ally making four days in all. 

When we held our big general 
sales convention the men would 
spend one week in New York and 
many of them would be away from 
their territories for over two 
weeks, including time traveling to 
and from their home towns. 
Therefore, we are cutting down 
loss of salesmen’s time. 

For us the day of the big con- 
vention is gone and we hail with 
greater enthusiasm each year the 
results of district meetings. 
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MEET— 


Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Jones.... 


Representative of Altoona’s 
working classes . . . skilled 
labor of the highest type... 
averaging just a few cents 
under $40 a week .. . prac- 
tically always employed. 


Altoona’s population is 92% native 
white with the education and the means 
to appreciate and enjoy the finer things 
of life. Altoona should be among the 
first three Pennsylvania cities on your 
list. 


Because it is completely isolated; 
not reachable through any other paper or 
combination of papers; because of its 
stability, high earning, high buying, high 
spending power; and finally, because The 
Altoona Mirror itself offers such cover- 
age as you may not enjoy in any other 
Pennsylvania market through a single 
newspaper. 


Freo G. Pearce—Advertising Director 
No Special Representatives—All Business Direct 
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“THE KEYSTONE CITY OF THE GREAT KEYSTONE STATE” 
—CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
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SCATTERATION 























ANALYSIS ‘ 
One-third of all American manufacturing is pla 
embraced in what is termed the metal working fur 
industries, the country’s greatest industria! u 
classification. The circulation of The Iron Age @F thi 
is divided omnene the three interdependent P 
groups of this field in the proportions below: nal 
FIRST Tae 

Consumers cf metals. is t 

(a) Manufacturers who ma- 

chine, form, cast, fabricate, fer 

or otherwise work metals. bec 

(b) Public Service Corpora- 

tions, Railroad Purchasin 63.77% . 

Departments (not railroa Yel 

chops), Federal, State and smé 

Municival Government Of- . 

fices, Mines, Engineers, etc. ous 
SECOND pope 

Distributors of machinery, ma 

tools, mill and factory sup- 12 87 

plies, hardware products and oY /0 It i 

metals. 

met 
THIRD =i 

Producers of metals, whether ; 

they be ferrous, non-ferrous 12.6% con 

or aJloys. a) 

For 75 years The Iron Age has been the journal Tha 

of these three factors of the metal working ple! 
industry. To the manufacturer whose product 

is consumed in any one of them, it offers in- com 

valuable sales assistance. m 

er 

* mec 

| sork 

uty 
The Complete Journal 


of the Whole Metal-Working Industry 
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Take a minute to step through the door of this out- 
landish concern. 


Confusion, uproar, smell of hot oil, flash of 


r) 
rapid wheels assault our senses. To the 
right a press bangs out electric light sockets, 
to the left a corn sheller takes a coat of 
e paint, springs rattle into tote boxes from a 


IC. 











high speed winder, a sport roadster creeps 
along its conveyor. 


Not far away a typewriter grows like a 
plant, over there twist drills bask in a furnace; still 
further a metal desk glides from a drying oven, while 
this clatter right under our noses is but a cascade of new 
nails, falling into their keg. 


Tacks, toys, anchors, airplanes—what kind of a plant 
is this where one finds ten thousand products still dif- 
ferent from these—where wire becomes pins, sheets 
become cars, slot machines, or what have you ? 


Yet in spite of its diversity of product, it operates 
smoothly from one purchasing division; for all its vari- 
ous activities require metals and machines, and all its 
operating heads require information about metals, 
machines, processes, prices. 

It is not a plant. There is no such plant. It is the 


metal working industry. In spite of its apparent di- 
versity it functions as a unit, has common interests, 


common requ irements. 


That is why a publication with sufficient scope, com- 
pleteness, accuracy and authority can lead this 
community of interest by meeting its common require- 
ments. That is why The Iron Age is the ideal advertising 
medium for the manufacturer whose product is ab- 
sorbed wholly or in part by the metal working industry. 
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When North Newry, Maine, Goes 
Shopping 


An Ad Man Picks Up Some Ideas in Maine 
By Louis M. Cottin 


PIN a medal on the copy writer 
who has the nerve to hand his 
chief a piece reading: “The Blank 
Oil Burner is built for long life. 
Its castings weigh over twenty-six 
pounds. Its six-gallon galvanized 
tank and its tempered steel base 
make it the strongest and most 


But at home they still burn kero- 
sene lamps. 

They go to town and pay with- 
out question the highest prices for 
work shoes and work shirts. They 
call for these utility items by name 
as advertised. Then they tum 
around and ask the advice of the 

local shopkeeper 





practical oil burner 





being sold.” 


regarding a luxury 


Add_ honorable 
mention for the 
copy writer who 
intrepidly startles 
his boss with an 
ad featuring the 
utility value of 
silk, without trav- 
eling to the blue 
mountains of Japan 
for inspiration. 

Tag on to the 
list the hero who 
talks about ladies’ 
shoes with both 
eyes on wearing 
qualities and com- 
fort—the valiant 
who keeps the pat- 
ter of “feet twink- 
ling in symphonies 
of shoe creation” 
in six-point type at 
the bottom of his 
piece of copy. 


! ew Northern Lights cast 
a purpurate (look that 
one up in the dictionary) 
glow over the sky around 
North Newry, Maine, about 
three nights a week. The 
inhabitants are abed at night- 





fall. The farmers have put 
gasoline pumps in front of 
their houses. Some changed 
their front porches to hot 
dog handouts. Others rent 
rooms to tourists. 

North Newry is America’s 
great beyond. Millions of 
dollars are invested in ad- 
vertising directed at it. Does 
this advertising talk the 
language of the backwoods? 

This article, written in the 
cool of dusk at North Newry 
while a range of mountains 
in the distance seemed to 
assume magnificent new con- 
tours every moment, answers 
the question. 


or style item. 

Up here, in the 
backwoods, | the 
farmers put a few 
gasoline pumps in 
front of their 
houses. They 
change the front 
porch to a hot dog 
handout and rent 
the spare rooms to 
tourists. The profit 
from this enter- 
prise is all gravy, 
for the ancestral 
farm still brings 
them a living—the 
cows still give milk 
and the butter 
churner still serves 
its ancient purpose. 

They have extra 
money now for 
luxuries—but they 
aren’t buying them 





Words of praise, 








recklessly. When 








too, for all who 

still remember that while a great 
part of our consuming public likes 
literary copy the remainder of the 
public does not. 

Let the copy chief beware. Copy 
is running away with itself. It sells 
mainly to the city dweller. And it 
assumes that the folk on the farm 
get all hot and bothered about the 
subtle nuances of the better things 
of life or those things which bow 
to the great God Style. 

Up here, in North Newry, Maine, 
the folks ride in expensive cars 
when they go shopping in Bethel. 
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North Newry, 
Maine, goes shopping, usefulness 
still dictates purchases. The farm- 
ers have learned by generations of 
closeness to brown earth that they 
can’t trust this blue sky stuf. 
They buy for utility—they spend 
money to fill needs and the glow- 
ing words which cast an aura 
about luxuries fall flat and insipid 
before hard boiled buying tactics 
And the pity of it is that, with the 
halos dimmed, these luxuries would 
seem quite useful to the farmer. 
Odd people, these in North 
Newry. Here, where the Norther 
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kero- e 
aie Over a Thousand Mills 
es for . M . 
“They With Million Dollar 
r name 
turn uUutpu 
of the O tp t 
keeper 
luxury SIZE! You have it in the Textile Industry. Its mas- 
’ sive units include more than a thousand plants with pro- 
in the duction valuation of more than a million dollars—more 
= plants of this class than any other industry. 
a few 
aps in SIZE! You can measure it in a host of ways in this 
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FOUR NEW MAGAZINES 


A detective magazine, a movie magazine, a magazine of love 
stories and a home magazine. To be published by TOWER 
MAGAZINES, INC. To be sold in the stores of F. W. Woolworth 
Company. 
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The F. W. Woolworth Company is in no way identified with either 
the financing, publishing or editing of these magazines. They are 
interested in them simply as articles of merchandise to sell for 10¢ 
a copy on the counters of their stores. 


Editorially each of these magazines will be unique and interesting 
and will be profusely illustrated. 


The paper used in these magazines will be high-grade throughout. 
IG The covers will be attractive and printed in four-color process on 
heavy coated stock. 


; R The advertising pages of these magazines will be open to general 
advertising under conditions prevailing in the best advertising 
practice. They will not cater to mail order advertising. 


) F No advertising will be accepted for individual magazines. Space 
will be sold in the group only. The combined guaranteed net paid 
F S circulation is 1,000,000 copies or pro rata rebate. 


— 
~~ 


All four magazines will be standard size 8 1-2" x 11 3-4" trimmed. 


The type page size is 7" x 10 3-16" in three columns, 429 lines to 
s the page. 


The rate for a black and white page in the Group is $2000. 
Inside covers and inserts (four-color process) $3500. Back cover 
(four-color process) $4500. 


Closing dates for black and white, first issue, September 20; for 
color, September 5. 


Contracts will be accepted for not more than 12 issues. 


The guaranteed circulation and rates may be changed after the 
first issue. 


TOWER MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone George A. Woodard 
Fitzroy 9483-4 Advertising Director 
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Lights cast a purpurate glow over 
the sky about three nights a week, 
the inhabitants are abed at night- 
fall. Here, where a range of 
mountains seems to assume beau- 
tiful new contours each moment— 
where shades of green vary on the 
hills as clouds pass over the sun 
—men and women bend low, eyes 
intent on the meadows, to pick a 
few pots full of blueberries. 

And it is before these folk that 
copy writers strut their most 
graceful word patterns. It is be- 
fore these people who have no 
hearts for the loveliness sketched 
in advertisements that copy chiefs 
and advertisers tremble, fearing 
that ads will be redundant or banal 
or ordinary. These North Newry 
shoppers work and eat and sleep, 
wholesomely, quietly, and have 
little time to think of living as an 
art. 

So by trying too hard to please 
them, advertising actually neglects 
them. Copy in the local shoe store 
still talks about Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fisk Morris and her tastes. Copy 
in the chain store still features 
headlines reading, “Those who 
know the essence of good eating.” 

Statistics would show just how 
large a part of the population these 
backwoods shoppers comprise and 
how much they have to spend. We 
can leave that to the research men 
whose business it is to pie-chart 
such things. But the point I want 
to make right now is that North 
Newry seems to have money for 
Packards and Cadillacs. Nor does 
the local population talk price 
when buying radios, because the 
utility of radios has been sold to 
them. However, with radios, as with 
other things, it is the product it- 
self and not its accessories that 
orders the expenditure. 

Yet the majority of the women 
here do not buy many silk things 
—they do not go in for expensive 
perfumes—they steer clear of most 
of the fads and fancies which sell 
so well in the towns. And the 
men, too, reserve their funds for 
things which seem to have a more 
practical value. 

It’s all right to make whoopee 
in humorous magazines about the 
old homestead. The stuff about 
the mortgage and the son who 
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goes forth to the big city to seek 
fame and fortune goes well enough 
—as a wisecrack. But hundreds, 
perhaps thousands (call the re- 
search boys again please), of old 
homesteads still exist and the peo- 
ple in them have money to spend 
for what they consider practical 
needs. Advertising, by sending to 
the homestead the same appeal that 
goes to the apartment house is 
just wasting its time. 

Utility is the big story. A big 
car because it takes the hills and 
roughs without giving trouble. A 
radio that will last because it is 
hard to get service on radios. 
Food that makes the twelve-hour 
farm day an easier thing. Silks 
that keep one warmer than cotton. 
Bedding that comforts even the 
five A. M. rising hour. Products 
that wear, that stand the gaff, that 
hold their own after hard usage. 

Sure, this sounds to sophisticates 
like a return to the dark ages of 
advertising—like a business-paper 
appeal of fifteen years ago. But 
what of it? The shoppers of 
North Newry don’t know and 
don’t want to know the story of 
how advertising grew from the 
simple expression of the town 
crier to the flamboyant flag-waver 
of today. They want to spend 
money for things. They must be 
convinced of a utilitarian need for 
those things. Fact and not fancy 
will convince them. 

So while we aim our barrage 
of words upon those who can and 
will be mowed down by it—let us 
reserve for our message to the 
farmer and backwoodsman the 
simple narrative of what we have 
to sell how good it is and 
why and how he can get most 
actual value from its purchase. 





Appoints AW-Advertising, Inc. 

The advertising account of the 
Plasto-San Company, New York, has 
been placed with AW-Advertising, Inc., 
of that city. Newspapers, business 
papers and direct mail will be used in 
a campaign on Plasto-San, a _ cedar 
plaster for closets. 


Gladys Huss Joins “Dental 


Survey” 

Miss Gladys Huss. formerly with the 
H. M. Love Organization, New York, 
has been appointed Eastern representa- 
tive of Dental Survey, New York. 
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Compare This 





Bank 


Circulation 


with the circulation of any other 
publication in the banking field 





Classification 
U. S. BANK CIRCULATION Copies 
hd GR ca RRS SEES eg ied ee 26,324 
en oc cicewali cau elan bee 5,696 
, EE ee oe cee 163 
Secretaries, Treasurers and Assistants... ... 2,399 
oo ee ed ete alee 117 
ec chek anes wuaaheeun 17,073 
a 3,023 
Managers (Branch and Department)... ... 2,180 
Ie o5 coos ccectccaenaccs 53 
' tel ESAS SANS oo renee 340 
Bookkeepers, Clerks, etc...............005 402 
PONE PUR a. occ cswnscieccnccsceces 319 
Bank Miscellaneous.....:.......scseccees 1,075 
Total U. S. Bankers.............. 59,164 
CTI, 55.5.6 panincccéncncdvesns 3,658 
gale nan Sade eaedcietaans 2,038 
5,696 
Total Bank Circulation........... 64,860 

UNITED STATES 

Schools and Libraries.................0++ 24 
Companies—Corporations 90 
| ESLER haere Sain RE RR eas Shee 18 
Miscellaneous. ........... 262 
Bank Examiners 1,108 
RE ae Serene sar mere 588 
2,090 
Total Net Circulation............ 66,950 


Per Cent 
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Clearing House 


Second Blvd. at Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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‘ie GOTHAM SILK HOSIERY COMPANY 
celebrated its sixteenth anniversary not long ago. 
Even in industrial life, sweet sixteen is still ado- 
lescent. But youth will be served—Gotham is the 
largest company of its kind in the world. 


“Perhaps we are not old enough to have yet learned 
the conservatism of ‘old age,’ ” a Gotham executive 
remarked some months back. Surely the following 
policies indicate that tradition’s hands do not guide 
the Gotham helm. 


. No traveling salesmen employed. 

. No advance business taken. ine 

. Orders received by 4 P. M. shipped the same day. 

. Accurate daily knowledge of what 15,000 dealers 
sold the day before. 

. The Gotham stockroom turns itself every 10 days. 

. A daily fill-in service for dealers, 

. No discounts for cash. 

- No trade discounts. 

. No quantity discounts. 


* ony 


Sear a 


These policies, and others of equal import, have 
been covered in more than 16 *editorial references 
to Gotham in the Printers’ Ink Publications. To 
secure this material, Gotham executives bearing 
the following titles were interviewed by Printers’ 
Ink editorial representatives: President, Vice-Pres- 
ident and General Manager, Advertising Manager. 





During the Christmas rush, Gotham arranged with 
Western Union to receive telegraphic orders from 










*A complete list of these articles will gladly be sent on request. 
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dealers right in its shipping rooms. That meant a 
saving of five minutes to a half hour in filling or- 
ders. It is one of the many business-building plans 
described in Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly articles such as those which follow: 


How to Select New Dealers 
Do Discount Practices Hinder Stock Turnover? 
The Telegraph Aids in Delivery of Retail Hosiery 
Should Manufacturers Run Their Own Retail Stores? 
Gotham Hosiery Gets Dealers to Do More Local Advertising 
The Gotham Plan of Controlling Dealer Stock Turnover 
Why Gotham Encourages Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
' Gotham-Onyx Merger Brings Test of Advertising 
Our Sales Ideas Come from Our Customers 


Right now, Gotham is busily engaged in laying 
plans for the Gotham Knitbac Repair Machine. 
The machine is new—its merchandising will be 
new. Since S. E. Summerfield, president of Gotham, 
subscribes to and reads the Weekly and Monthly, 
these two publications will undoubtedly help blaze 
the new merchandising trail. There is also a sub- 
scription to the Weekly for Gotham’s advertising 
department. And Roy E. Tilles, vice-president and 
general manager, is a reader of the two publica- 
tions. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 


“Brief Visits with Famous Merchandisers”—Number 17 of a Series. 
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The Merchandising 
Significance of Retail 
Profit Sharing 





(Continued from page 6) 
with the former Sterling Products 
Company under the present manu- 
facturer-retailers’ chain. 

It is perfectly obvious that the 
great number of retail outlets con- 
trolled or closely affiliated with 
Drug, Inc., are interested in sell- 
ing their own products. The con- 
sumer who goes to one of these 
stores to buy a tube of Squibb’s 
tooth paste, a bottle of Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia, or a jar of 
Vick’s VapoRub can get them all 
right, but they are not exactly 
shoved at the consumer, nor is 
there any big counter display or at- 
tempt to push them aggressively. 

When, in another field, the 
United Cigar Stores purchased 
50,000 shares of Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company stock below the mar- 
ket price, it will be remembered 
that the consumer soon saw all 
varieties of Beech-Nut gum glued 
to the windows of the cigar 
stores. Quite naturally, the prod- 
ucts made by Drug, Inc., are 
prominently displayed and pushed 
in the retail outlets owned or con- 
trolled by this great holding com- 
pany. 

Against this giant manu facturer- 
distributor which sells its own 
products in the retail outlets con- 
trolled by itself we have the inde- 
pendent manufacturers and whole- 
salers trying to get the same 
amount of co-operation from re- 
tailers they do not own by allow- 
ing these retailers to participate in 
the company profits. One wonders 
how effective this weapon can 
really be made to offset the other 
situation. 

H. Smith Richardson, president 
of the Vick Chemical Company, 
said to me last week: “There is no 
doubt that the distributor likes to 
make money both upon quick turn- 
over of a good product and, also, 
by sharing in the profits of the con- 
cern he represents. Just as an em- 
ployee becomes a better workman 
if he is sharing in the profits of 
the concern for which he works 
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and is getting a return upon his 
capital as well as upon his muscle, 
so the retail storekeeper, interested 
in distribution, becomes a better 
focal point of good-will and a bet- 
ter representative of the company 
if he is sharing in the profits 
which he is helping to create.” 

Many other people have com- 
pared the history of employee 
stock ownership to the present 
trend toward retailer stock owner- 
ship. There are several differences, 
it seems to me. In the first place, 
the employee is always in closer 
touch with the company for which 
he works than is the retailer with 
the company whose merchandise he 
sells. In the second place, the re- 
tailer has been stuck more often 
by blue sky promoters who sell 
him stock in companies whose 
goods he thinks he is going to dis- 
tribute. The only trouble has been 
in the past that he kept the stock 
but never saw the merchandise in 
some of those old blue sky promo- 
tions. Offsetting that, we have the 
retailers who have made more than 
100 per cent profit if they bought 
and held Vick or Squibb stock and 
the stock of several other big 
reputable companies which have of- 
fered them a chance to subscribe. 

Believing that this new weapon 
of dealer stock ownership is one 
worth looking into in reference to 
its effectiveness, I called on many 
retailers last week after hearing 
the news of these two stock offers. 
The first evening in this series 
of calls I met four prominent re- 
tailers who did not know about 
Vick’s new offering. One of them 
is now laying for the salesman on 
his next trip to ask him why he 
didn’t hear about it. I also dis- 
covered on the next morning sev- 
eral other prominent retailers who 
said they had not yet heard about 
the Vick offer. When I told the 
Vick Chemical Company about this 
I was informed that a letter had 
been sent to more than 65,000 
wholesale and retail druggists ad- 
vising them of the plan. 

It appears to me as though one 
weakness in this new weapon is the 
fact that retail druggists don’t pay 
enough attention to what comes to 
them in the daily mail. Perhaps 
they are so heavily circularized by 
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manufacturers with selling aids 
and the like that they do not give 
their mail the attention it deserves. 
Every one of these druggists upon 
whom I called had been mailed the 
Vick offering. The form was that 
of a blank sheet to the owner of 
the store upon which he could list 
his own name as eligible to sub- 
scribe to the stock, and also list 
the names of those of his em- 
ployees who had been with him for 
six months or more and were thus 
eligible under the plan. 

Squibb is going to handle its dis- 
tribution of stock entirely through 
its sales force. It is going to mer- 
chandise the Squibb Plan exactly 
as it would its own products and 
have its salesmen explain it in per- 
son and then extend, to those re- 
tailers who are qualified, an invi- 
tation to come in under the plan. 
From my investigation among in- 
dependent retailers, as well as 
chain-store clerks, 1 am convinced 
that this will prove a more satis- 
factory method than sending out a 
blank invitation to all retailers, 
many of whom miss the signifi- 
cance of it when it reaches their 
desks and who, therefore, may feel 
later that they have not been told 
about it. 

Winning Good-W ill 

One of the primary purposes of 
retail stock ownership is to win 
good-will and to make the retailer 
a better focal point and representa- 
tive of the manufacturer. At the 
very start, therefore, it should be 
made sure that he is fully advised 
about the details of the plan by a 
personal representative of the com- 
pany who will report upon this call 
just as he would upon a call to sell 
merchandise. A manufacturer in 
another line who feels that dealer 
stock ownership is a good weapon 
to use in his battle against the 
chains, might do well to remember 
this fact if he is considering such a 
plan. 

I do not believe that the retail 
employee stock ownership plan will 
have much effect in making the 
employees of chain stores more 
friendly toward the merchandise of 
the independent manufacturer. I 
do not think now that most of them 
willingly substitute or hesitate at 
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all in agreeing that nationally ad- 
vertised products sold by inde- 
pendents are good. I found them 
quite willing to sell me Squibb’s, 
Vick’s, or any of the products of 
the independent manufacturer. But 
when it came to asking them about 
their feelings on stock ownership, 
| found that none of them expected 
to hear of any of these plans. All 
of those matters were taken care 
of in the main office, said the retail 
clerks in the chain stores, and it 
would be an almost impossible job 
for the heads of the company to 
list the names of all retail clerks 


and send them on to the manufac- 


turer who was making the stock 
offer, even if they were willing to 
do so. 

Moreover, I found several cynics 
among retail clerks concerning 
stock ownership in manufacturing 
companies. This attitude was due 
to experiences reaching back to the 
distant past. Three such clerks 
told me of their own personal ex- 
periences and the net of their re- 
marks might be summed up in the 
experience of one of them. 

“T remember well the days when 
Marx and Kohn, who used to have 
a little wholesale drug shop on the 
Bowery, started to sell their laxa- 
tives,” he said. “Marx used to 
make the drug and Kohn used to 
peddle it. When Kohn first came 
around to me I was running a re- 
tail store in North Jersey. First 
he offered us goods on consign- 
ment. He put a dozen in a case on 
the counter and said, ‘Sell them 
and give me the money if you sell 
them.’ Then, later on, he used to 
offer us a lot of free merchandise. 
After that he came around with 
some stock. I took some and so 
did a friend of mine out there who 
ran another drug store. Every 
time he came around he would 
offer us a little stock for a window 
display or if we would push his 
merchandise, but every time that 
he came back we used to kid him 
about his stock and ask him if we 
were going to get rich on it. 

“I remember one day he asked 
me how much stock I had and 
when I told him, he said: ‘All 


right, if you don’t like it I'll give 
you $2 worth of merchandise for 
every ten shares you've got. The 
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Dayton’s Fifth Annual 


RADIO SHOW 


Will be Held at 


MEMORIAL HALL 
on October 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1929 


orts of the Day- 








y to displays 


The Dayton ; 


ews for comp 





The Dayton Daily Ne 
nish further particulars concerning both the radio show and 
The Dayton Daily News special radio section to be published 
on September 29th. 


The Dayton Daily News 
“DAYTON'S RADIO MEDIUM” 
Thorough Coverage Without Duplication 














Memb REPRESENTED BY Vemb 
— I. A. KLEIN, INC. a 
The NEW YORK 100,000 Group 
News League a ta of 
of Ohio KANSAS CITY American Cities 















HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR., National Advertising Manager 
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$2 of merchandise looked real, the 
stock didn’t, and I took his offer. 
I figure now that he got for $2 
what would be worth $500 today.” 

It was this man’s point and the 
point of several others to whom I 
talked, that the average retail clerk 
holds on to the stock which goes 
down in value and gives up or sells 
out too quickly a stock which he 
should hold. They have had so 
many bad experiences in the past 
that it is problematical how long 
they will hold the stock in a big 
reputable company which sincerely 
wants to make money for them. A 
little education along these lines 
may go a long way, but it is a con- 
dition that the manufacturer will 
have to face who is now out trying 
to win good-will by a retailers’ 
stock ownership plan. 

Most of the present offers are 
made on a partial payment plan. 
This also may help offset the diff- 
culty to which I have referred. 
Men who are paying $2 down and 
2 a month, or approximately that, 
for a stock which is listed and 
whose rise they can watch by read- 
ing the daily papers, are much 
more likely to hold on and make a 
real profit than those who are 
handed some stock outright for 
which there is no listed price, as 
so many of them were in the past. 
The Vick Chemical Company plan, 
by which Mr. Richardson intends 
to invest retailers’ money for them 
and make them a profit much in the 
manner of an investment trust, is 
one which should do much to offset 
the feeling that no retail clerk can 
ever make money on stock in a 
manufacturer’s company. 

In the meantime, it is well to re- 
member that there are some 37,000 
independent drug stores in the 
United States and that only ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the total 
number of drug stores are chain 
stores. If a manufacturer such as 
Vick or Squibb, or a group of 
wholesalers like McKesson & Rob- 
bins, can get the vast majority of 
independents working hard with 
them, because they feel sure of a 
community of interest, they may 
go far. 

There are going to be a large 
number of independent manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in lines far 
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removed from the drug field who 
are going to watch the develop- 
ment of retailers’ stock ownership 
in this field with great interest. 
With mergers to the right of him 
and mergers to the left of him and 
giant combinations in front of him, 
the independent manufacturer in 
any line is not going to overlook 
any plan which will help him keep 
his sales volume and profits on the 
up trend. Taking retailers and 
their clerks into partnership is one 
plan which is being suggested by 
the drug field where competition is 
very keen. New varieties of the 
old plan are going to follow this 
start by McKesson & Robbins, 
Vick and Squibb. They all will be 
well worth watching carefully. 


T. L. Nicholson Joins 
Critchfield Agency 


Thomas L. Nicholson, formerly with 
the Price-Hannah Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed di- 
rector of the broadcast advertising di- 
vision of Critchfield & Company, Chi- 
cago. 


New Account for Robbins 
& Pearson 


The Willett Manufacturing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, Ring Automatic Bridge 
Tables and display merchandisers, has 
appointed the Robbins & Pearson Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


G. R. Godfrey Company 
Appoints Badger and Browning 


The G. R. Godfrey Company, Gard- 
ner, Mass., leather specialties, has ap- 
pointed Badger and Browning, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 














Change Date of Canadian 
Advertisers Meeting 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Association of Canadian Advertisers, 
Inc., Toronto, will be held at the Royal 
York Hotel of that city October 14 and 
15, instead of October 15 and 16. 


A. A. Drennan Joins L. H. 
Waldron Agency 


A. A. Drennan, formerly with the 
San Francisco Shopping News, has 
joined the staff of the San Francisco 
office of the L. H. Waldron Advertis:ng 
Agency. 








David Winick has resigned as as- 
sistant advertising manager of The 
Canner, Chicago. 
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' How Big Is an Area of 


89,000 Square Miles? 





Northern California Revealed as Larger 
Than All of New England—in New 
‘Call’ Market Analysis 





Northern California alone ex- 
ceeds in area all the New Eng- 
land States—or England, Scot- 
land and Wales combined. 


How is Northern California's 
2,705,000 population distrib- 
uted? What is the most eco- 
nomical method of selling your 
products to its prosperous peo- 
ple? Get the fundamental facts 
about this rich and responsive, 
but “‘different’ market, as pre- 
sented in the new Call Survey 
—available only through per- 


sonal presentation by a Call 
representative. 


With Five Dailies and 
Two ‘Sundays’ to 
Choose From 


The 16 quality stores in San 
Francisco's most exclusive shop- 
ping district, which appropri- 
ated $25,000 or more each, 
for newspaper advertising dur- 
ing 1928—spent 35% of their 
total newspaper appropriation 
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A GREAT RESERVOIR: 
ofr BUYING POWER 


People who invest their money in 
sound securities are substantial 
citizens—men (and women, too) 
who earn above the average, and 
who have enough of this world’s 
goods to satisfy their desires for 





the good things of life. 


The Financial World is published for just this 
type. Obviously it is a real help to investors, for 
according to the latest report of the A. B. C., mail 
subscription renewals for the past year averaged 
73.3%. Incidentally, the cost of a year’s subscrip- 


tion is $10.00. 


With a net paid A. B. C. Circulation now in ex- 
cess of 77,000, The Financial World represents to 
national advertisers a great reservoir of buying 
power, 


The potentialities for profit in this field are just 
beginning to be realized by some of America’s great 
corporations, It will be a pleasure to send you 
“The Only Circulation of Its Kind in the U. S.” 
just off the press, so that you too can picture this 
market to yourself. 





~~ 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$10.00 a year 





Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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The Future of Jobber-Dealer 


Relations 





What May Be the Development of Present Co-operative Plans 


By Don Gridley 


HE last few years have seen 

a marked change in the rela- 
tions between wholesaler and re- 
taller. They have witnessed the 
growth of a co-operative relation- 
ship which would have seemed in- 
conceivable twenty years ago. The 
wholesaler and retailer, originally 
antagonists by reason of their posi- 
tions of buyer and seller, have 
found themselves forced together 
in the battle against the chain, the 
department store and the mail- 
order house. 

Since there is seldom a co- 
operative relationship in which one 
of the parties does not give more 
than the other, it is the wholesaler 
who becomes the chief factor in 
the present situation. His attitude 
may be characterized as one of 
egoistic altruism; that is, he must 
help others in order to save him- 
self. Before giving help, however, 
he has made some radical changes 
in his mental attitude. 

He realizes, of course, that he 
has the whip hand. It is he who 
does the mass buying which keeps 
down prices. It is he who is in a 
position to study the whole field 
and not just one little corner. It 
is he who can place his analysis of 
failure against his analysis of suc- 
cess and work out methods where- 
by the individual independent re- 
tailer can get on a better footing. 
Knowing all this, he makes certain 
demands. 

First, he will not help the re- 
tailer who is beyond help. This is 
the result of a lesson which has 
been somewhat slowly and some- 
what bitterly learned. In the early 
phases of the present battle, many 
a jobber’s efforts were dissipated 
because he was extending credit 
and giving unusual service to re- 
tailers who were not worthy of it. 
He was merely postponing the in- 
evitable end and when the poorer 
retailers failed, the cost of those 
failures came out of the jobber’s 
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pocket and, therefore, out of the 
better retailers whom he served. 

Second, the wholesaler demands 
and gets loyalty from his retailers. 
Not being so foolish as to believe 
that he can win this loyalty merely 
by fine speeches, he is giving the 
kind of service which makes such 
loyalty on the part of the retailer 
eminently profitable. He will split 
business with other wholesalers but 
not to the extent of fostering such 
flagrant cases as that which was 
uncovered by the Louisville Sur- 
vey. There a dealer was costing 
wholesalers $7.50 for every $10 of 
merchandise they sold him. The 
wise jobber of today quietly steps 
out of such a picture and allows 
his less wise brethren to hold the 
already frayed bag. 

Third, the jobber promises to 
forget his old “super-salesman- 
ship,” whereby he loaded dealers 
with a lot of merchandise they 
didn’t want but bought merely be- 
cause it was cheap. In return, he 
demands that the dealers do not 
fall under the sway of the few 
remaining super-salesmen who are 
still on the job. 

Fourth, he demands and gets 
from retailers an acceptance of the 
fact that only by working together 
can jobber and retailer win the 
battle. 

The co-operative relationship be- 
tween retailer and wholesaler 
still in its infancy. It is capable 
of great extension but that exten- 


1s 


sion will only come as_ present 
measures succeed and as retailer 
and jobber convince themselves 


that such present measures as have 
failed have done so rather because 
of weaknesses in application than in 
the measures themselves. It is im- 
possible to say that today we have 
in the small all the methods that 
may be developed. Perhaps there 
are others as yet undreamed of 
which will finally solve the prob- 
lem. The fact remains that all 
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future work must be based on a 
knowledge of what is going on 
now. 

To be sure, the manufacturer 
himself has stepped into the picture 
with his own co-operative plans, 
but the retailer still is suspicious 
of help from that source and in- 
stinctively turns to the jobber. If 
the jobber fails, of course, it will 
be the manufacturer’s turn. It is 
most important, therefore, in de- 
termining the possibilities for the 
future to know what is going on 
today and in this article we can 
summarize briefly the more im- 
portant work that has been done. 
The order in which each method 
is taken up does not necessarily 
mean the order of its importance, 
since it is impossible today to 
determine just which methods will 
survive the most effectively. 

Store arrangement has, quite 
naturally, been emphasized, since 
it is in the study of this subject 
that the chain has excelled. Whole- 
salers like Butler Brothers and 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 
have erected model stores in their 
own establishments. These are 
built according to the latest 
theories of good arrangement and 
although not a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise is sold across their 
counters they could be transported 
bodily to busy corners and there 
do a thriving trade. 

Once these stores are built, the 
wholesaler takes the next step— 
that of getting his retailers inter- 
ested. Leggett issued an elabo- 
rate book describing its model store 
and this book was sent to all re- 
tailers served by the company. In 
addition, classes of retailers were 
shown through the store and were 
given lectures to show them the 
reasons for every item of arrange- 
ment. 

Early the jobber realized that 
many retail failures are due to a 
lack of knowledge of even the ele- 
ments of modern _ accounting. 
Therefore foremost among whole- 
saler’s plans have been recommen- 
dations for better accounting meth- 
odg¢. Almost every detailed study 
of retail conditions has proved 
that many retailers have no idea 
of their costs of doing business. 
Often, indeed, a retailer is insol- 
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vent weeks or months before he 
realizes the fact. 

Many wholesalers, then, have at- 
tacked the problem from this angle 
first. “What matters good store 
arrangement,” they ask, “if the 
man who owns the store doesn't 
know what it costs him to do busi- 
ness?” As a result, model systems 
of accounting have been worked 
out and are now in practice in 
many retail stores which might still 
be plodding along the old road. 

Poor buying has caused as many 
retail failures as poor selling. There- 
fore the more progressive jobbers 
of today are teaching the lesson of 
wise buying even though for the 
moment wise buying may seem to 
mean loss of volume for the job- 
ber. The wise jobber knows, how- 
ever, that in the long run he 
profits. 

Charge accounts and delivery 
service: how often the retailer is 
told that in these two things he 
has a great advantage over the 
chain. Advantage he undoubtedly 
has—but often he does not make 
the best of it. 

A few wholesalers have made a 
close study of this subject with the 
idea of pointing out to retailers 
how they can increase the efficiency 
of their delivery systems and there- 
fore cut down the cost, for each 
penny spent on deliveries must be 
added to the overhead of the store. 
Also retailers are being shown the 
value of introducing businesslike 
methods in their charge accounts. 
The wholesaler is helping the re- 
tailer learn the lesson that too 
much and too long credit costs 
more money than it brings in. Bet- 
ter credit methods are today be- 
ing taught retailers. 

In some fields periodic inven- 
tories used to be unheard of. In- 
deed, one of the benefits derived 
from the much maligned income 
tax laws has been that more and 
more retailers have been forced to 
take regular inventories. 

Jobbers and retailers have been 
slow to learn the value of the in- 
ventory taken at periodic intervals. 
But they have learned and are 
learning. The result has been a 
shortening of stocks and a lessen- 
ing of the number of obsolete or 
obsolescent items carried by re- 
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. NEEDLECRAFT, the Magazine of HOME ARTS 


. is, to most of its readers, 
. a daily 
. For instance 
89% make every-day use of the recipes 
. of Anne Pierce 
sees ee eee & 6. ae 
- . file their copies for constant use. 


NEEDLECRAFT circulation can 


sign itself 1,000,000 times, “Constant Reader” 


and really mean it. 
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tailers. In many instances this 
means a ruthless pruning of stocks 
and an apparent heavy loss on the 
part of the retailer, but he is 
gradually learning that it is bet- 
ter to get five cents for an item 
that costs fifty than to get nothing 
for it, while it continues to occupy 
valuable shelf space. 

Along with the s*udy of inven- 
tories, has come’a new appreciation 
on the part of both jobber and 
retailer of the value of turnover. 
This was a lesson that had to be 
learned first by the jobber who was 
long content to take amazingly 
small numbers of turns per year. 
Once he saw the advantage of 
quick turn he realized that he 
could profit by this advantage to 
the full only when he had taught 
the dealer the benefits of frequent 
turnover. 

Turnover, however, may easily 
become a fetish and the growth of 
hand-to-mouth buying was due to 
a slavish worship at the altar of 
turnover. Thus while the whole- 
saler has found himself on the one 
hand counselling the dealer to buy 
less, he has, on the other hand, 
been forced to show the difference 
between wise buying and small 
buying. Probably this, today, is 
the weakest point in the whole 
co-operative relationship. 

That the dealer as a rule knows 
little about advertising is an ac- 
cepted maxim. A few years ago 
it was equally true that the jobber 
was advertisingly deaf. Today this 
situation has changed. 

The chain, as a rule, has been a 
liberal advertiser. To be sure, 
much chain advertising, even today, 
is typographically repellent and 
hard to read, but nevertheless it is 
advertising. The wholesaler is be- 
coming convinced that without ad- 
vertising the independent is badly 
handicapped. 

We find, therefore, such plans 
as that of the merchants’ service 
department of Rice-Stix, where are 
worked out complete advertising 
plans for the dealer. An integral 
part of the Butler Brothers policy 
is the preparation of plans which 
will help the retailer move the mer- 


chandise he has bought. The Mc- 


Kesson & Robbins plan is built 
around 


simultaneous window dis- 
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plays. In fact, almost every co- 
operative plan carries somewhere 
within it provisions for better use 
of advertising on the part of the 
dealer. 

Along with this, has come the 
development of special merchandis- 
ing plans. Typical of these is the 
Star Leader plan of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company 
which is built around a number of 
no-profit items which are sold to 
the dealer practically at cost and 
which he in turn sells to the con- 
sumer at cost. By giving these 
items unusual display and by 
sprinkling them among profit items, 
the dealer draws more customers 
into his store. Naturally, the com 
pany has worked out advertising 
plans to supplement this. Rice- 
Stix also works out special mer- 
chandising plans, as do Butler 
jrothers and others. 

The voluntary chain is another 
outgrowth of the co-operative re- 
lationship. Frequently, a whole- 
saler is the moving spirit in such a 
chain. Almost every good volun- 
tary chain plan comprises many or 
most of the features already men- 
tioned and therefore can be con- 
sidered as a natural consolidation 
of methods rather than as a 
method itself. 

There, in brief outline, are the 
main methods being used by whole- 
salers in co-operating with retailers. 
The next consideration is: How 
far can any wholesaler go in using 
these methods? 

As just pointed out, the volun- 
tary chain may comprise all of 
them, and frequently does. This 
widespread use of the methods, 
however, is not confined to the 
voluntary chain. 

Take the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute, for example. Recent 
recommendations by this organiza- 
tion emphasize the following: 

Store arrangement. 

Buying. 

Advertising. 

Selling plans. 

In addition, the plans of the in- 
stitute include most of the other 
measures which have been listed in 
this article. 

The McKesson & Robbins plan 
offers benefits in merchandising, in 
chain-store experience, in daily 
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and the 
NEGRO FIELD 


The Colored man and woman 
are heavy buyers of cosmetics, 
spending approximately $25,000,- 
000 anually for these commodi- 
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Hudson County’s Leading 
Newspaper. 
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contact with 1,200 salesmen, and in 


quick replenishments of _ stocks | 
from warehouse. This latter item 
was not included in our list be- 


cause it has always been one of 
the services offered by the jobber 
and one which he has capitalized 
in the past to the fullest. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
whereas it was formerly one of the 
main points emphasized by the 
wholesaler, today it is merely in- 
cidental to other things. 

A study of most co-operative 
plans shows that while they may 
not include all possible items of 
help that have been listed, prac- 
tically every wide-awake jobber 
today is willing and ready to offer 
the retailer help with almost any 
problem which may come up. 
Every “merchants’ service depart- 
ment,” whether it goes by that 
name or not, is developing into a 
counsellor service for the retailer. 

Set up the picture of what has 
been done and then try to paint 
another picture of what will be 
done in the future and what will 
result. It is impossible today to 
make any safe predictions as to the 
future. The business world is 
changing so rapidly and new de- 
velopments crowd each other so 
closely that only the boldest dare 
venture far beyond the confines of 
day after tomorrow. There are 
certain things, however, which 
tempt one to speculation. 

First, the independent retailer, in 
spite of the heavy competition from 
chains, mail-order houses and de- 
partment stores (themselves inde- 
pendents), is in a better strategic 
position today than ever before. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
he has won his battle. No one can 
predict safely that the independent 
as we know him today will be in 
existence fifty years from now. It 
does mean, however, that if he is 
to win the battle he is in better 
Position now than ever before. He 
is not only awake to his troubles 
(he has been that for a number of 
years) but has at hand means 
which can be used to give him a 
more even chance with his com- 
petitors. If he loses his battle it 
will be because the measures he is 
adopting today are not sufficient to 
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| of the whole situation. The Louis- 
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stem the tide toward mass buying, 
distribution and selling. 

Second, relations between the 
jobber and the retailer are going 


| to be on a sounder basis in the 
| future. This will be brought about 


by the working of economic laws, 
The inefficient jobber and the in- 
efficient retailer can’t keep their 
heads above water and are on the 
way down for the third and last 


| time. The survivors will be busi- 


ness men, trained in business meth- 
ods. 

Third, as a result the competi- 
tors of the independent are going 
to find their task increasingly dif- 


| ficult, or if not more difficult, at 


least, much different. When the 
chains began to menace the in- 
dependent retailer they succeeded 


| because they chose the best from 


his methods and then added to 
that the results of their own study. 
Today the situation is reversed. 
The independent is taking his les- 
son from the chain and has adopted 
what he believes to be the best 
from chain methods and is adding 
this to his own undeniable assets. 

Fourth, there are indications to- 
day that some time in the future 


| the manufacturer will have to de- 
| cide to whom he will give his 


support—the chain or the indepen- 


| dent. Perhaps this time will 


never come, but once the jobber 
and retailer reach a point where 
they feel that they offer equal out- 
lets and equal advantages when 
compared with the chain, they are 
quite likely to throw down the 


| gauge and demand a decision. 


Fifth, with the new co-operative 


| relationship is coming an elimina- 
| tion of economic waste. As Dr. 


Julius Klein said in a recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Herald 


| Tribune, “Efficient retailing can 


make a notable contribution to that 
general campaign for the elimina- 
tion of economic waste in this 
country which must be the basis of 
our continued advancement in gen- 
eral well-being.” There is no ques 
tion that retailing today is on a 
more efficient basis than it ever 
has been. 

Sixth, in the future an even 
closer study is going to be made 
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Sir_Arthur Duck ham, K.c.B., 
commends “PUNCH 


SPEAKING AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING LUNCHEON OF THE 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH ADVERTISERS, SIR ARIHUR SAID 











“Every Sunday morning I look at two periodicals with 
my daughter. They are ‘Punch’ and the ‘Saturday 
Evening Post.’ ..... We look through them as the most 
wonderful series of advertisements that our publicity of 
to-day affords. There is a great deal of humanity and a 
great ‘deal of thought in these advertisements. I try and 
make use of these advertising pages for advertising the 
products of the firm with which I am associated.” 
The testimony of Sir Arthur Duckham goes to the heart of 
*Punch's"’ extraordinary value as an advertising medium. It 
confirms once more that the public—both men and women— 
studies every page of ‘‘ Punch,"’ finds interest in every page of 


*Punch,"’ and extends, even to the smallest advertising space, 
the same respect that it feels for ‘‘ Punch ’’ itself. 


F MARION JEAN LYON, Advertisement Manager, 80 Fleet Street, London, England. 











RADIO a la PIONEER 


NOW—the Advertiser chooses his own Stations 
—evolves his own Radio ‘‘Chain’’—and his own 


Broadway-Stars Programs 
Cost Only Station Time! 


The Advertiser controls his Radio Advertising, under the PIONEER plan. 
He selects his talent from among Broadway stars and ensembles heretofore 
unavailable, except under most stringent limitations. He hears the trans- 
scription of the Master Record of the final, perfect “‘rehearsal’’ of his pro- 
gram, and O.K.’s it. Then, special 16-inch duplicates of the Master Record 
are released at exactly the psychological hour at each individual Station on 
scheduled days. 





PIONBER Radio Advertising through broadcasting electrical transcription 
otf special discs, is long past experimentation. There's no difference in 
radio reception between PIONEER discs and human performance. PIO 
NEER Programs are actually on the air NOW. We will gladly submit 
proof and arrange for demonstration. 


Obtaining the benefits of hand-picked and_ unrestricted “‘chain’’ broadcasting 
at the cost of only Station Time, is the PIONEER Plan in a nutshell. The 
talent is paid for but once. Talk it over with Ted Nelson. Wire or phone 


















him NOW. 





, —- T. M. NELSON, President 
Agency = | PIONEER BROADCAST SERVICE 


Commission Incorporated 
1841 Broadway | New York City 
Phone: Columbus 1981 
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ville Survey was a decisive step in 
this direction and many of its 
findings, surprising as they were, 
have already been studied thor- 
oughly and remedies suggested. It 
is not beyond the bounds of reason 
to believe that some day there will 
be a general movement among job- 
bers to furnish the funds and other 
necessities to make a further sur- 
vey which will do in a larger area 
what the Louisville Survey did in 
a comparatively limited area. The 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute is 
one indication of what can be done 
when jobbers co-operate and there 
is no reason to believe that such 
movements will stop with that one 
organization. Non-competing job- 
bers in the grocery, drug, or hard- 
ware fields, for instance, can easily 
band themselves together for of- 
fensive measures. 

Seventh, if present methods fail, 
it is possible that we shall witness 
the unusual situation of a new 
distribution line-up, starting at the 
production end and finishing with 
the retailer. Such a line-up is 
already offered by some of the 
larger chains. The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, for in- 
stance, today manufactures, per- 
forms the warehouse function and 
sells at retail. There is no reason 
why a similar co-operative line-up 
is not possible, with manufacturer, 
wholesaler and independent retain- 
ing their own entities but acting 
as one vast voluntary chain. To 
be sure, such a massive undertak- 
ing presents many obstacles in 
planning, growth and management, 
but if it is possible for the A. & P. 
or Leggett to grow as they have, 
it is quite possible for something 
similar to grow out of the present 
co-operative relationships between 
jobber and retailer and more par- 
ticularly out of the voluntary chain 
which already presents the nucleus 
of the very plan we are discussing. 

It is pleasant to speculate con- 
cerning what is to happen in the 
future, particularly because so 
many of the speculations may not 
turn out to be true. However. 
none of the possibilities outlined 
in this article are inconceivable and 
the germs of each are present to 
some extent now. 
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plete. 


The Beginning 


A 


of every Success 


is a “RIGHT” IDEA 





HE growth and development of 

specialized business publications 
are one of the outstanding phenom- 
ena of modern American business. 
It is not too much to say that the 
business press exerts an important 
vitalizing and accelerating influence 
upon the perfection of business prac- 
tices. By rapid dissemination of con- 
structive ideas through an authori- 
tative medium, Industry at large 
speeds up the process of improve- 
ment. Better methods are more 
quickly and universally adopted, pro- 
duction stepped up, quality im- 
proved, costs and prices reduced, 
profits multiplied, all or in part 
through the service rendered by the 
industry's accepted journal. 


The possibility of building up a 
successful and profitable business in 
the field of industrial journalism has 
attracted many an enterprising in- 
dividual, and there are today hun- 
dreds of specialized papers in circu- 


lation. But the outstanding successes 
among publishing concerns are not 
too numerous to be fairly well 
known. And the reason for success 
in every case has been a sound idea 
underlying each publication. 


The fact that The Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company has been con- 
ducting a successful and growing 
business for the last ten years is 
evidence that the publications spon- 
sored by this organization have met 
a real need in their several fields, 
and that these fields have responded 
with their whole-hearted support. 
Evidence, in other words, of the 
“rightness” of the idea behind each 
of the publications. Each has been 
from its inception unique and pre- 
dominant in its particular sphere, 
and with a background of experience 
and unquestioned success, it is the 
intention of the Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company that each shall 
maintain its position of leadership. 








The JOBBER’S 
SALESMAN 

The magazine of the Electrical 
Wholesaler and his Salesmen 
Develops new wholesale outlets, 
and increases sales through ex- 
isting distributors by educating 
and stimulating the salesmen. dustry. 


ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING 
For twenty-eight years the 
leading exclusive electrical 
magazine, it 
reaches eighty-five percent 
of buying power of the in- 


contractors’ 


MILL 
SUPPLIES 
The dominant publication 
in the field of industrial 
distribution, reaching every 
worth-while distributor and 
his salesmen. 


ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING CO. 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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“Birds of a Feather” 


** FD IRDS of a feather flock together” had its origin 
in an old Spanish proverb. How quickly an 
alarm or an idea, if it may be called so, is communi- 
cated from one to the others throughout the flock! 
And how pregnant with 
meaning to the advertiser, 
as to the huntsman!! 

The 80,000 Spanish speak- 
ing residents in the Metro- 
politan District hold the 
pressure of existence in the 
same aspect and see the 
world’s life from the same 
point of view. LA PRENSA 
gives them daily more news 
concerning significant 
events and basic trends in 
21 Spanish speaking na- 
tions than all other Amer- 
ican newspapers put to- 
gether, including those in the En- 
a glish language. It is an alert and 

dependable binding medium. 

The advertiser may discount the scattered circula- 
tion among the cultured readers over the Union, and 
in the clubs, libraries and governmental offices of 
Hispanic America; he may even discount the value 
of the 50,000 Spanish speaking visitors who patronize 
the marts of New York each year. Still what a value 
LA PRENSA offers at its milline rate amongst the 
80,000! 

Here the advertiser gets action ‘at small expense. The action 
is contained and felt. It is not dissipated. It reverberates. 


And those who unde-stand the Law of Diminishing Returns 
should be among the first to try this virgin field. 


ac, La Prensa sarc 
A Purposed Institution 
publishing at 


245 Canal Street (at Lafayette), New York City 


N. B. — Advertising accepted from principals and recognized agencies only. 
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How George P. Rowell 
Advertised a Country 
Home 


Hvuco WaGenseit ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
Dayton, Onto 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: E 
Would you please give me a list 
of articles which have appeared in 
Painters’ INK, explaining how a 
large estate of $75,000 or more has 
been advertised and sold? 
UGO WAGENSEIL. 
N 1900, George P. Rowell pur- 
chased a country home. It came 
about this way, to quote from the 
fifty-first paper in his book: “Forty 
Years an Advertising Agent.” 
“Influenced by an advertisement 
in the Evening Post, I went one 
day in early spring to look at a 
place, of some historic interest, that 
was announced to be for sale. The 
day was sunshiny, the buds were 
bursting into leaf; a little brook so 
glistened in the sun that I was im- 
pressed that this was the very spot 
| had in mind and that no other 
one would do; and it came about 
that I bought it, and went there to 
live.” 
For divers reasons, Mr. Rowell 
later found it advisable to part 
with his acquisition “and as it was 


an advertisement that had directed | 


my attention to it, I depended on 
another to bring me a buyer, and 
with this in mind, I prepared a 
description to be used to tell the 
story to interested  inquirers.” 
Whether the piece of copy he 
wrote would be approved by any 
copy chief in this day and age is 
a moot question. It was printed in 
the form of a leaflet and ran to at 
least 3,000 words. However, re- 
gardless of how the copy might 
measure up to current advertising 
standards, the big point is that the 
very first man who saw and read 
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the leaflet became the purchaser of 


the place. 


The leaflet is printed in its en- | 


tirety in “Forty Years an Adver- 
tising Agent.” It was brought back 
to mind by the above letter from 
the Hugo Wagenseil Advertising 
Agency and we re-read it over the 
last week end in the dusk of a cool 
evening while crickets chirped 
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“Now Smile, 


Please!” 


Quaint old people in the 
picture—aren’t they? And 
my! what contortions they’re 
going through, in order to 
get a good photograph of 
themselves! 

Yet it’s human—isn’t it— 
to want your photograph to 


portray you at your very 
best? 

Now .. . getting back to 
Letterheads why not 


smile and look pleasant in 
your letterhead? For your 
letterhead, after all, photo- 
graphs you to your pros- 
pects. Many of them may 
never meet you face to face, 
or see your plant, but must 
judge almost entirely by 
your letters. 

Does your letterhead do 
you justice? Does it photo- 
graph you impressively to 
your prospects? Send for 
samples of Monroe Letter- 
heads—and then decide. Our 
newest Portfolio is yours for 
the asking. (Please address 
the office nearest you.) 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1010 Green Ave. 167 N. Union St. 
Hunteville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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Thank 
you 
HARPERS 
and 
ATLANTIC 


Of course you have noticed that 
month after month HARPERS, the 
ATLANTIC and the magazines ap- 
pealing to the most distinguished 
clientele have been featuring im- 
portant articles on the subject of 
religion. This tendency is signifi- 
cant of an economic as well as a 
publishing trend. 











































The tremendous value of new 
Church and Parish House buildings 
now being planned is a decidedly 
welcome exception in the general 
trend toward decreasing figures in 
new buildings for commercial pur- 
poses. 


All the world knows the wealth of 
the Episcopal Church. Check the 
religious affiliation of Wall Street, 
Park Avenue or the equivalent 
localities in any city. Recent figures 
show a growth of over a quarter 
of a million adherents in recent 
years. “The Million Who Matter” 
has now become a million and a 
quarter—and it is growing every 
year. 


We have compiled some interesting 
information regarding this class 
market. It is yours for the asking 
without obligation. 





YEAR 
THE 


CHURCHMAN 


2 West 47th Street 
New York City 


VAVAVAYV 
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in the meadow across the dirt 
road and an occasional whippoor- 
will punctuated the steady drone 
with its sharp and decisive cry, 
Perhaps we succumbed to the lure 
of the quiet evening. In any event, 
as we read Mr. Rowell’s descrip- 
tion of his country home we were 
convinced that real estate advertis- 
ers of today seldom, if ever, turn 
out a piece of copy so captivating, 
so alluring and so entirely convinc- 
ing. 

We should like to reprint the en- 
tire advertisement here but space 
limitations make that quite impos- 
sible. We cannot refrain, however, 
from picking selected paragraphs 
from the advertisement for the edi- 
fication of those readers to whom 
Mr. Rowell’s book may not be 
available : 


Those who care for such things 
note that a Wisteria vine, that 
covers the branches of several tall 
trees over-arching a roadway, has 
a circumference of more than two 
feet at a considerable distance from 
the ground, and a wild grapevine as 
long, and probably older, serves as 
a hand-rail for a log bridge across 
the brook and ascends a great Ash 
tree at an apparently impossible 
distance from its root stock, 


The brook, with the log bridge 
mentioned, and with other bridges 
at other points, has given the names 
to Willow Brook and Shadow Brook 
and is the principal ornament of 
Sunnyside, at which place it loses 
itself in the great river. The banks 
of the Hudson being hills of con- 
siderable magnitude, the little 
streams that come down abound in 
pretty cascades. The one now 
spoken of flows by Sunnyside Lane 
through the entire width of the 
Willow Brook estate, and a more 
clean, flowery and attractive wooded 
ravine might not be easily discov- 
ered, nor could one who loves se- 
clusion ask for a more effective 
screen than its foliage affords from 
the eyes of passers-by. . . . In 
springtime, great patches of blue 
violets hide the grass from sight 
by this brookside, and later the gray 
Stone Crop, the blue-eyed Gill- 
over-the-Ground and the so-called 
Yellow Strawberry furnish masses 
of pleasing color that give a charm 
to the ravine. 

. . .* 

A hall twelve feet wide, on every 
floor, extending the full width of 
the house, seems to furnish space 
for breath; and if two are engaged 
in an interesting conversation it is 
a comfort to walk up the wide stair- 
way, side by side. . . . Five bath- 
rooms, with additional water-closets 
and wash-hand rooms, may not 
needed every hour, but they give a 
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QUESTIONS 


No. 1 of a series 
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cul you should know the answers. 


Q. What percentage of the readers of The 
Scholastic are of high school age? 


Answer: 100 °;. 

Q. How do you know this? 
Answer: Because The Scholastic is read 
and studied exclusively by 250,000 
high school students all over Amer- 
ica, in their English, History, and 
Civics classes. 


On request, we will send a comp!imentars 
three months’ subscription. Write today. 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
The Only National Magazine Covering the High School Market 




















The College Market 


Cultivating the college 
market is no longer done 
solely for the purpose of sell- 
ing merchandise to the 800,- 
000 college men and women. 

It is being developed by forward 
looking advertisers because they 
realize that these college people 
are the outstanding influence on 
the buying habits in many lines of 
merchar:dise not only in the towns 
where they go to school but back 
home in every corner of the country. 

This market is one which de- 
mands the most careful study and 
a specialist on it can give you 
much important information as to 
methods of advertising and retail 
outlets. 

The Collegiate Special Advertis- 
ing Agency has since 1913 been 
in close personal touch with this 
market in all its phases. Its execu- 
tives have collected a wealth of 
valuable material from personal 
contact with retailers in college 
towns as well as with students. 

The Collegiate Special Advertis- 
ing Agency is an _ organization 
representing college publications 
and is prepared to place your ad- 
vertising in this field with one 
o-der and one billing, whatever list 
you select. 

Let us tell you what we know of 
this market. 







Ask us anything 
you want to know 
about the college 
trade 


Collegiate Special Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
612 North Michigan Avenue, Chlcage, I Ill. 
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feeling of satisfaction to guests that 
makes them willing to come again. 


With a book, a cigar and an open 
fire in the library of a winter eve. 


ning, a cold wind howling outside 
tends to make one contented and 
happy. Possibly the _ fire-places 


would not seem so all sufficing were 
not the temperature of halls and 
corners helped out by the soothing 
influence of the most efficient Lord 
& Burnham double boiler hot water 
system, that, ensconced in the cel- 
lar and burning anthracite, gives 
the Willow Brook house as even a 
temperature as its owner has ever 
found in a home. 
. . . 

Two hundred and fifty feet of a 
ten foot piazza seems a good deal, 
but it is an invigorating reflection, 
when taking a constitutional walk 
in its glass-enclosed space on a 
winter day, that ten times around 
and ten times back make a mile. 

* . . 


charming fea- 
Brook 1s the 


One of the most 
tures about Willow 
great number of birds. To look 
out on the lawn and count fifty 
Robins is not an experience difficult 
to compass. No bird besides the 
Robin is more persistent in his visits 
than the Wood Thrush; and, strange 
as it may seem, he is even the 
more domesticated of the two. He 
builds his nest so low down that it 
may be looked into, and is not wor- 


ried by the proximity of humans 
who come near in pursuance of 
work or play. . . . It is pleasant 


pieces of twine and 
thread or yarns in the hope that 
the Oriole will use them for his 
hanging nest. . . . The Song 
Sparrow seems to find a_ good 
perching place in the pear tree, and 
pours out his soul in the sunshine; 
and in winter the Nut Hatch walks 
head downward on the trees and 
lets it be known that he is alive 
by a note that, to state it mildly, 
is much too big for him. 
These small visitors, always cheer- 
ful and always young, do not add 
taxable value to real estate, but the 
place where they are is worth ever 
so much more than the other one 
where they are not. 
* * 


to put out 


When it was noted that the roads 
and paths generally escaped dam- 
age from washouts so common after 
a storm in towns along the Hud 
son, the contractor who put them 
in order, a few years ago, explained 
that the paved gutters were of them- 
selves pretty good and durable but 
were underdrained with pipes of 
sufficient size to carry off the over 
flow at numerous taps and that, 
under such conditions, no serious 
washouts could take place, and with 
a light dressing of blue stone now 
and then, the roads ought to be 
permanent and enduring. 


We wonder whether a little more 
of this human touch in advertising 
would be amiss today. — [Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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New Haven’s 
ONLY 





NOW 


.| New Haven Times 


(Formerly Times-Union) 


| 
The New Haven Times 


New Haven, Conn. 
A Macfadden Publication 
| TODD BARTON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


The Beckwith Special Agency, National Representatives 








Evening ABC Newspaper | 


| 
| 
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RATE INCREASE 


I:ffective with the January, 1930 issue of 
Screenland Magazine, the advertising rate 
will be $420 per page, $140 per column, 
$1.00 per line. 


A sixty per cent increase in newsstand sales 
is the reason for the new rate. 


Sound pictures and a sound editorial policy 
are helping Screenland in its rapid climb up 
the circulation ladder, and on a sound basis; 
for the increase comes from that real test ol 
the value of a magazine—newsstand sales. 


Advertisers using the November or Decem- 
ber number of Screenland and placing con- 
tracts now for next year will have the benefit 
of the present rate of $315 per page during 
all of 1930. 


FENLAND 


MEMBER: AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





49 West 45th Street, New York’ 


SCREENLAND IS A GOOD BUY 




















“Made in Germany” 


An Advertising Asset or Liability? 


By L. S. Hamaker 


Advertising Manager, 


AN a public forget a war-ac- 
quired bitterness in a_ short 
decade? Should a product of Ger- 
man origin be launched on the 
American market as a brain-child 
of world-renowned German science, 
or should it masquerade as Ameri- 
can-born ? 
Everyone remembers the almost 


Central 


Promptly there arose this 


Alloy Steel Corp. 


as advertising men know, has been 
the last of our great enterprises to 
accept advertising as an essential 
part of its marketing structure. A 
belated recognition of its impor- 
tance has dawned in the last 
eighteen months. A good part of 
the industry is searching for ways 
and means to give identity to its 
product—to lift it 





complete absence Ea 
of the once-famil- a = ————!_ out of the obscur- 
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“Made in Silesia” || Recently, these three com-| jatented analysis. 
and similar subter- sage decided to — | Krupp Nirosta 
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one of intelligence. 
How much of the 
antagonism toward 
German-made 
goods, or Ameri- 
can-made goods 
under German- 
owned patents, still 
exists in 1929? 

These and simi- 
lar questions con- 
fronted the Enduro Nirosta Com- 
mittee when it came to discuss 
marketing plans for Nirosta Steel, 
one of the most important contri- 
butions of German scientists to the 
art of steel-making. 

Many misconceptions exist con- 
cerning so-called “stainless steels.” 
Originally developed by Strauss 
and Maurer of the Krupp Works 
in Germany during the years 1909- 
1912, they earned little commercial 
recognition until the English type 
of stainless steel, capable of hard- 
ening and therefore suitable for 
cutlery, was produced some years 
later. Stainless cutlery immediately 
became popular with housewives 
the world over, and all types of 
“stainless steel” were subjected to 
widespread experiment and _ in- 
vestigation by scientists and tech- 
nical men. 

The American 


question: 


campaign, 











steel industry, 





Should the Ger- 
man ancestry of the metal 
be featured, mentioned cas- 
ually or entirely suppressed? 

The answer to that ques- 
tion led to an advertising 
now running in 
industrial papers, that is of 
unusual interest. 





was promptly ac- 
cepted by a group 
of American steel 
makers equipped 
for specialized pro- 
duction and ar- 
rangements made 
to operate under 
Krupp license. 
Three of these 
ci ~ Jicensees, The Lud- 
lum Steel Co., Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation and The Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co., due to the com- 
plementary nature of their pro- 
duction facilities and a community 
of interest in the material, formed 
the Enduro Development Commit- 
tee to promote joint market re- 
search and advertising of the 
product, which was to be known 
as Enduro Nirosta Steel. (“Niros- 
ta” is the German trade-name, 
equivalent of “never-rust”). 
While the Germans have success- 
fully applied Nirosta to everything 
from beer vats and building decora- 
tion to tableware, jewelry and 
even dental plates, the American 
producers were most interested in 
markets representing substantial 
tonnages, such as the automotive, 
chemical, petroleum, paper and 
food industries. The decision to 
cultivate these immediate and ob- 
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@ 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A 44-page Atlanta Journal 
is a commonplace. 


But, with many Atlanta 
stores closed all day Satur- 
day, the 44-page issue of 
Friday, August | 6th, packed 
with advertising, was a sure 
sign of pulsing business. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








CONTACT 
MAN 
WANTED 


New York agency with 
full recognition has 
attractive proposition 
for solicitor who can 
secure a yearly billing 
of at least $150,000. 
Write stating full 
particulars. 


° 


Address 
*O,”? Box 143 
Printers’ Ink 
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vious fields brought the discussion 
finally to advertising and the copy 
angle to be used. 

Here was a product not to be 
confused with the stainless steels 
of cutlery fame, since it is ser- 
viceably resistant to a far wider 
range of corrosive media and, when 
polished to a mirror finish, com- 
pletely immune to weather attack. 
Again, its resistance to very high 
temperatures and _ its complete 
freedom from embrittlement in 
such service is entirely wnique 
among present-day alloys. It was 
decided, therefore, not to refer to 
Nirosta as a “stainless” steel, but 
to invest it with an identity entirely 
its own. The debate on how this 
could best be accomplished brought 
up the questions voiced at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

Instead of suppressing its Ger- 
man origin, the decision was finally 
reached, after long deliberation, to 
make advertising capital of this 
very point. While recognizing that 
some adverse public sentiment still 
existed, the Committee felt that the 
first objective of the advertising 
was the technical and practical man 
in the industries chosen and not 
the general public. Practically all 
trained men in the metal-working 
industries have unbounded respect 
for German inventive genius, Con- 
sequently, it was felt that prejudice 
would not be encountered there. 

In addressing the Nirosta adver- 
tising to technical and practical 
men in American industry, there- 
fore, the product’s German origin 
was believed to be a definite asset. 
It also served to set the product 
apart from materials already on 
the market. The copy, which is 
being run as two-page inserts in a 
group of leading industrial publi- 
cations, launches out boldly with 
such captions as this: “To America 
Comes This Outstanding New 
Steel.” The text, making no at- 
tempt to pussyfoot, says, “Enduro 
Nirosta Steel was developed by Dr. 
Benno Strauss of the great Krupp 
Works in Germany. The com- 
panies below, licensees under 
Krupp-Nirosta patents, are now 
producing it for American indus- 
try.” 

Care is taken to avoid the in- 
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cANNOUNCING 


THE NEW PLAYGOER 


The Magazine of The Theatre 


A National Consolidation of Theatre Programs 
—Under one head, in standard magazine form. 


A combination reaching more than 


20,000,000 READERS 


Standard Size Pages 
Uniform Rates 
One Contract for Any Group 
One Invoice 


Service from One Office 


—SAVES— 
Rate Difficulties 
Separate Checking 
Special Art Work 
Various Size Plates 
Separate Contracts 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF 
PLAYGOER PUBLISHERS 
Eastern Office EMERY BRUGH Executive Office 
S. M. Goldberg, Mer. President 134 N. LaSalle St. 
420 Lexington Ave. Chicago, IIL. 


New York, N. Y. 
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The man who lands the 
position we have open will 
find he must be versatile. 
* * 
He must know something 
about economics—a good 
deal, in fact. 
* * 
He must be able to write 
intelligently and rapidly. 
* * 


He must have a keen 

mind, quick to grasp the 

essentials of problems that 

will be presented to him. 
* * 


He must have a back- 
ground of advertising 
experience. 

* * 
He must be an experi- 
enced, skilled writer of 
financial advertising copy. 

* #* 
He will be offered a well- 
paid, permanent position 
that is alive with oppor- 
tunity. 

* 

Members of our staff 
know of this advertise- 
menit. 


Write to PRINTERS’ INK 
W Box 149 


YOU'VE 
only begun 
TO QUALIFY 
FOR THIS JOB 
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ference that Nirosta is produced 
in Germany, imported into _ this 
country and handled here on a 
sales-agent basis. Much of the 
copy contains some such phrase as 
“made in  America—backed _ by 
American capital—for the use of 
American industry.” The fact is 
frequently mentioned that it is “ex- 
tensively used overseas.” The whole 
copy plan attempts to build up the 
feeling that a German invention of 
primary importance has been made 
available to this country through 
the enterprise of the group of 
manufacturers sponsoring its 
American debut. 


German Atmosphere in the 
Advertising 


The physical appearance of the 
advertising is calculated to carry 
out the German atmosphere. Re- 
produced by the water-color proc- 
ess, illustrations are blocked out 
in semblance to German poster 
technique. The logotype is a wide, 
heavy band across the bottom of 
the page, with bulky lettering after 
the German manner. Futura type 
is used throughout and while color 
and illustration vary from month 
to month the general layout re- 
mains the same. 

In the book prepared for general 
distribution the same plan is fol- 
lowed. Envelope and cover are 
black, with silver lettering. The 
fly-leaf is silver foil paper. Ger- 
man type is used for the book also, 
modernistic thumb-nail sketches of 
German flavor appearing on all 
type pages. Practically half of 
the book is devoted to large half- 
tone illustrations of Enduro Ni- 
rosta applications, the halftones 
having solid black backgrounds 
wherever possible. Pages have 
silver tipped corners which add a 
typically foreign touch to the treat- 
ment. Every effort was made to 
have the book as different from 
the usual American treatment of 
similar literature as could be done 
without resorting to freakish de- 
vices. All in all, the character of 
both literature and advertising is 
distinctly German in it atmos- 
phere. 

While the campaign is only three 
months old and can scarcely be 
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’ HINGS were happening in 1890—just as they happen 
to-day. Four new States, for instance, joined the 
le Union . . . the United States acquired a Weather 
Bureau . . . the shock of the Johnstown Flood sub- 
| the siding, people marched to the polls and presented the 
carry White House keys to Benjamin Harrison, And, in 1890, 
Re- the Syracuse Electrotyping Company celebrated its 
proc- first birthday. 
out This year it passed its 40th milestone—still serving 
oster American business. A few years ago, however, it added 
wide, lo its electrotype service another function—the making 
n of of matrices. As the result of years of experiment it has 
after developed an absolutely unique mat. 
type yee Selco Mats are made by a fully protected process that 
“olor insures perfect reproduction, down to the minutest 
onth detail—deep, crisp, clean-cut serifs even on a six-point 
al type—halftones clear and full-valued. Even slip-shod 
stereotypers can’t ruin a Selco Mat. It won’t curl. It 
pe won’t warp. It is guaranteed blister-proof. 
are Many advertisers and advertising agencies, among 
The them some of America’s foremost, use Seleo Mats—use 
Ger- them, recommend them, come back again and again. 
also, They wouldn’t do this if they didn’t get better mats in 
so buying Selcos. 
all Frankly, Selcos aren’t cheap. Neither are they dear, 
of They cost about what you’re paying now for a good 
alf- ordinary mat. Yet Selcos are economical in the end, 
Ni- hecause they give your advertisement the same chance 
ones to sell the product in the Gallup County Gazette as it 
inds has in the New York Times. 
ee If you’re looking for a guaranteed mat for that fall 
. campaign, then try Selcos. You can’t better eight- 
cat- hour service on an order of normal size, and that’s the 
; to speed we offer you. Send us your patterns or let us 
ae make them for you—we’re equipped to do that, too, 
of If you want more facts and some samples of what we're 
a doing for others, just drop a line to: 
de- 
he THE SYRACUSE ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 
By 122 Dickerson Street’ Syracuse, New York 
ELecrros ¢ Leap MOLDS + MATRICES 
ree 
be 
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An important 


=—-o @ 


Announcement 


to 
National Radio Advertisers 


A magazine has been de- 
signed specifically to enable | 
you to present your printed | 
sales message to your listen- | 
ers simultaneously with your 
radio program. 


es mann ae ae oe eae 


The Standard Publishing Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announces that, after 
two years of thorough preparation, the 
first issue of 


“What's on the Air’ 


will appear in November 


Guaranteed circulation—150,000 


NEW YORK OFFICE....... 11 West 42nd Street 
Lackawanna 1588 a) 


CHICAGO OFFICE .. . 400 North Michigan Avenue 
Superior 0770-0771 
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expected to have hit its full stride, 
the soundness of the copy plan has 
already been fully demonstrated. 
Although “stainless steels” of sev- 
eral kinds have been on the Ameri- 
can market for years, the interest 
in stainless materials at the present 
time surpasses anything within the 
experience of their producers. Sales 
are expanding at a rate that is 
causing frantic efforts on the part 
of producers to increase capacity 
quickly. New applications present 
themselves which either were not 
considered or were overlooked 
when plans were made early this 
year. 

The architectural field, for ex- 
ample, was not considered of pri- 
mary importance at the outset, yet 
the builders of the Chrysler Build- 
ing in New York decided to use 
Nirosta for roofing and windows 
on the tower, for copings and ex- 
terior decorations, and for doors, 
store fronts and other metal work 
at the ground level, instead of the 
conventional brass, bronze and cop- 
per. Thus, with the suddenness of 
a thunder-clap, a new and tremen- 
dous field opens up, not because of 
advertising directed to it, but be- 
cause of the eagerness with which 
technical men in this country ac- 
cept and use a new product once it 
is brought to their attention. 

The success of the advertising 
seems already assured. Whether the 
German appeal would have been 
equally successful if directed to the 
general public instead of to in- 
dustry is a moot question. At the 
present rate of development, adver- 
tising in national mediums is by no 
means a remote possibility. Once 
again the questions will come up 
regarding public sentiment toward 
German products. The appeal that 
proved highly effective in advertis- 
ing to industry may have a wicked 
recoil when tried on the general 
public. It is a nice question. The 
Enduro Nirosta Committee is 
frank to admit that it has not yet 
decided upon the answer. 





R. N. Mosher Leaves Peerless 
Motor 


R. N. Mosher has resigned as sales 
manager of the Peerless Motor Car 
Corporation, Cleveland. 
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FALL SPECIAL 


issue of 


THE BILLBOARD 


Issued Sept. 3 
Dated Sept. 7 


Containing the Ninth Annual The- 
atrical Index. The only complete 
story of the 1928-9 Theatrical Sea- 
son. Forty pages. Added to theat- 
rical records wherever kept. 
THRU THE FALL SPECIAL 
YOU REACH THE LARGEST 
POSSIBLE GROUP OF THE- 
ATRE OWNERS AND OPER- 
ATORS AND ALL MEMBERS 
OF THE VAST THEATRICAL 
AND AMUSEMENT WORLD. 


THE BILLBOARD 


Member A. B. C. 
1560 Broadway, New York City 
Cincinnati Chicago 

















We want a few more 
high-grade 
salesmen 


We advertise in Printers’ Ink be- 
cause the type of man who reads 
Printers’ Ink can appreciate the 
points involved in selling a high 
type, nationally advertised tree 
service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line 
is hot necessary. To the men who 
qualify we offer an immediately 
worth-while income and every as- 
sistance and co-operation to grow 
with us at the rate we are grow- 
ing. We have background and 
service developed to a degree 
which appeals at once to the high 
grade clientele we serve. Write 
for details at once. 


The F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT Company 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Sales Manager 


Wanted 


by large Eastern manufac- 
turer of popular-priced 
candy. Must be aggressive, 
resourceful, able personally 
to sell volume accounts and 
direct a well-organized na- 
tional sales force. We want 
a man who will dig into our 
extensive line, analyze our 
market, create workable sales 
ideas and help to make a big 
business bigger. An excep- 
tional future for the right 
man. Write fully—all letters 
will be personally opened by 
the President. 











Address ‘‘X,’" Box 290 
Ink 


Printers’ 











Let’s get 
together now 


Here is a favorable opportunity 


for some organization to estab- 
lish adequate and direct repre- 
sentation in the Metropolitan 
area on a full-time basis, be- 
ginning about October 15th. 

Adapted to handle an adver- 
tising, trade journal or news- 
paper proposition, but 
prefer some manufacturer with 
a high-grade product. 

Any firm with the advantages 
of a special representative or 
agent in New York City under 
is invited to sub- 


would 


consideration, 
mit terms or a proposal. 
Address, P. O. Box 6 

MORRIS HEIGHTS STATION 

BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
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Appointed by “The American 
Boy” 
EK. S. Murthey, who has been Eastern 
manager of The American Boy, Detroit, 
for the last sixteen years, has been 
appointed advertising manager of The 
American Boy Combined with The 
Youth's Companion following the merger 


of the two publications. John F. Benkel- 
man is assistant advertising manager 
and C. C. Ryan is manager of the Michi- 


gan and Ohio territory. 


Hotel New Yorker Account to 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 

The Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
which will open on December 1, 1929, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. News 
papers, magazines, trade papers, out- 
door advertising, direct mail and radio 
will be used. 


H. J. Donohoe, Advertising 
. 5 
Manager, “Smart Set” 


H. J. Donohoe has been appointed 
advertising manager of Smart Set, New 
York. Paul Hunter continues as East 
ern advertising manager and Wilbur 
Eickelberg as Western advertising man 
ager. 


Desmond Cosgrave Joins 
Paris & Peart 
Cosgrave, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. and 
later with The Erickson Company, Inc., 
has been appointed copy chief of Paris 
& Peart, New York advertising agency 


Desmond 


‘ ° , 
Buys “Catholic School Journal” 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, has purchased the Catholic 
School Journal, of that city, formerly 
published by the Desmond Publishing 
Company. Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
of Marquette University will edit the 
publication. 


Appoints Van Allen Agency 

The Clean-Be-Tween Tooth Brush 
Company, New York, has appointed The 
Van Allen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers, magazines and _ business 
publications will be used. 


John LeGay Woodruff Joins 
Rusling Wood 


John LeGay Woodruff, formerly rep 
resentative of. Haskell Coffin, artist, has 
joined the sales force of Rusling Wood, 
Inc., New York, mural advertising. 


D. M. Shryer with F. R. Jones 


Davis M. Shryer, recently with the 


Chalmers Publishing Company,  Chi- 
cago, is now associated with F. 
Jones, publishers’ representative, Chi- 


cago. 
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Order /onHorde, 


TRAFFIC SERVICES 







that cover 
sy iN 


the entire — of shipping 





HORDER’S TRAFFIC SERVICE 


Available to shippers— 
Continuous in application 


Horder’s Traffic Service — originated by Horder traffic 
specialists—provides for shippers the most comprehen- 
sive, accurate, efficient and simple method of shipping 
control. Continuous in application, it supplies advance 
information on tariffs; the latest information on I. C, C. 
rulings, routings, classifications and other technical rail- 
road data; also correct rulings on claims, overcharges, 


loss and damage claims, etc. 


Used with or without an 
organized traffie department 


florder’s Traffic Service is a boon 
to any business not equipped 
with a regular traffic depart- 
ment—a decided adjunct where 
one already exists. Much 
valuable time and money are 
saved through the use of this 
service. In these days salesmen 


must be supported with com- 
plete and accurate information 
on rates and other traffic mat- 
ters. Investigate the application 
of our service to your shipping 
needs—now. Write or phone for 
information regarding this (no 
obligation). Phone Frank. 6760. 


HORDER’S, inc. 


Jefferson and Quincy Streets, Chicago 
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Is Selling an W. W. Wachtel, 


the sales promo- 
Emotional tion manager of 
Process? the Loose - Wiles 


Biscuit Company, tells one of our 
staff writers that there is too much 
pure reason, too much logic in sell- 
ing—and not enough fire, enthus- 
iasm and emotion. 

Inasmuch as people are people 
and they are the ones who must do 
the buying if any selling campaign 
is going to be a success—we be- 
lieve Mr. Wachtel’s radical pro- 
nouncement is worthy of careful 
consideration. It will at least be 
valuable for checking up purposes. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, in his book 
“Influencing Men in Business,” ad- 
vances the idea that successful sell- 
ing is wholly a syllogistic process. 
Mr. Wachtel, on the other hand, 
He 


that people — some of 


has no use for the syllogism. 
recognizes 
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them at least—have minds that are 
capable of reasoning a proposition 
through till the actual buying point 
is reached; but he thinks it is much 


more resultful to appeal to their 
“feelings.” 
The Loose-Wiles company re- 


cently perfected a moisture-proof 
cover for its cracker containers to 
keep the goods fresh. Mr. Wachtel 
has a selling story here that he 
could prove to a mathematical cer- 
tainty by using Dr. Scott’s syllo- 
gistic idea; but he chooses to have 
some live ducks swimming around 
in an improvised pool in a depart- 
ment store window among some 
floating packages of the crackers. 
Or, if a less ambitious display must 
be made, he has some paraffin ducks 
floating in a jar of water which is 
placed among the store’s stock of 
crackers. A placard gives out the 
interesting information that “this 
package sheds water like a duck’s 
back.” 

Both of these apparently diver- 
gent selling methods are psycho- 
logical in their conception and ap- 
plication. Somewhere in between 
the two, we imagine, is the happy 
medium which can influence all 
classes of trade to the highest de- 
gree. 

Some selling programs that we 
have encountered recently are basic- 
ally, and even meticulously and 
painfully, correct. Their logic is 
faultless. But, as one studies them 
he almost gets the impression that 
the men who built them have just 
about a gill of blood in their veins 
and that the rest is salt water or 
something worse. Selling can be 
enthusiastic, interesting—and truth- 
ful—without departing in the least 
from sound psychological principles 
It can be correct and even digni- 


fied without being academically 
austere. 

Advertising To the annual 

to the convention of the 

Fi American Feder- 

ve-day ation of Labor, 

Weeker in Toronto in 


October, the Federation’s executive 
council will report that within the 
year 500,000 more organized work- 
ers have gained the five-day week. 
National statistics for non-organ- 
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ized workers are not available; 

but it seems reasonable to suppose 

that for many of these, also, within 

the year the working week has 

¢ come to end at five on Friday. And 
it seems safe to assume that as a 
tendency the five-day week con- 
tinues to tend and to affect the 
working lives of growing numbers 
of factory workers, office workers 
and even the followers of the pro- 
fessions. 

To manufacturing, the develop- 
ment need present no serious prob- 
lem; for it has been characteristic 
of industrial history that, thanks 
to improved methods of production, 
even as production hours are cut 
down, production goes up. But to 
merchandising, the development 
presents an opportunity. 

In the long view of the matter, 
shortening the hours of labor—or 
reducing the number of factory 
workers—releases growing num- 
bers of persons to engage in other 
pursuits. Many of these “grade 
up” their occupations, and the 
shifting of vocations tends to raise 
the standard of living generally. 

But meanwhile, the forward- 
looking advertiser, mindful of the 
long view, forgets not the ciose-up. 
The five-day worker is here, and 
his number is increasing. He 
hasn’t yet changed jobs. But he is 
changing his tastes. ‘He has be- 
come a man of at least some 
leisure. He is a hetter prospect 
today for real estate, for a home 
of his own in the suburbs. His 
Sunday suit is now his Saturday 
suit as well. He’s a bet:er pros- 
pect for an automobile and, with 
more time to drive his car, he 
needs more gascline and oil, more 
accessories for safe and comfort- 
able driving. 

He has more time to read and 
more time—and this is important 
to advertisers—in which to form 
the opinions that shape his loyal- 
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@ Take a Tip xx received a 
from letter from Alex- 
Advertising ander Fisemann 
one of the execu- 
Agencies tives of the Un- 
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subsidiary of Samuel Ungerleider 
& Co., investment bankers. Mr. 
Eisemann was formerly chairman 
of the board of the Freed-Eisemann 
Radio Corporation. 

When Mr. Eisemann was chair- 
man of the radio organization that 
bore his name, he received from 
an advertising agency a question- 
naire which this agency presum- 
ably sent to its customers for the 
purpose of getting detailed infor- 
mation that would make possible a 
soundly planned advertising cam- 
paign. “It was the most exhaus- 
tive inquiry I have ever seen,” Mr. 
Eisemann tells Printers’ INK. 

Now that Mr. Eisemann is en- 
gaged in investment banking, it 
occurred to him that this type of 
questionnaire could undoubtedly be 
of immense value in establishing 
all the pertinent facts regarding a 
business, prior to deciding whether 
or not the enterprise ought to be 
financed. In other words, Mr. 
Eisemann appears to believe that 
certain advertising agencies have 
developed the ability to search 
down into the vital parts of a 
business to an even greater degree 
than has the investment banker. 

This is an interesting disclosure. 
The investment banker—all bank- 
ers, in fact—have generally been 
looked upon as specialists to the 
nth degree in getting at every 
worth-while fact concerning a busi- 
ness. Yet, here is an investment 
banking executive who remembers 
from out of his manufacturing ex- 
perience an advertising agency 
questionnaire that he is convinced 
turns the spotlight more effectively 
on a business than is commonly 
done by investment banking organ- 
izations. 

Surely that is a splendid tribute 
to the thoroughness of advertising 
agency operation today. It is also 
still another piece of evidence tend- 
ing to prove that investment bank- 


ers are paying an_ increasing 
amount of attention to the mer- 
chandising status of a_ husiness 


which they are considering financ- 
ing. There was a time—and it 
wasn’t so long ago at that—when 
the investment banker concentrated 
his attention on the accounting rec- 
ords of the business that he was 
thinking of financing. Today, he 
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gives just as much attention, if not 
more, to the merchandising history 
and marketing ability of the com- 
pany. And when he does that, he 
finds that the up-to-date advertis- 
ing agency has developed a tech- 
nique for securing merchandising 
information concerning a company 
that can scarcely be improved 
upon. 

There is just one other moral 
that might be drawn from this in- 
cident and that is still further 
proof—if such proof be necessary 
—that no matter how distantly re- 
moved two businesses may be from 
each other, they can still profit by 
what the other has learned as a 
result of years of experience. 
Here is an investment banker on 
one hand; an advertising agency 
on the other. Surely one could 
hardly find two businesses which 
seemingly have so little in common. 
And yet here we find Mr. Eise- 
mann, of the Ungerleider Financial 
Corporation, eagerly searching for 
an advertising agency’s question- 
naire. 


Are You “Why,” asks 
Building a the president of a 
large food com- 

Chinese pany, “should we 

Wall? discuss our sales 
policies in print? We believe our 
methods are our own business ex- 
clusively and that we will be more 
successful if we guard these secrets 
from our competitors. We have 
been committed to this policy for 
years and see no reason why we 
should change our mind.” 

Printers’ INK believes that the 
moment a company begins to be 
successful, it has demonstrated 
that it has a good product which 
people want. The very next thing 
that company should do, if it wants 
to keep on growing, is to make it 
possible for everybody—public, 
trade and competitors—to know as 
much as they will listen to about 
that success, and why. 

Building a Chinese Wall of 
silence around a business is very 
expensive and dangerous. It re 
tards growth until it is torn down, 
and tearing it down is expensive. 
Success thrives on healthy curios- 
ity. Every approved means of feed- 
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ing that curiosity should be en- 
larged and expanded in accordance 
with a constructive program of 
sales promotion. If you are suc- 
cessful, let people know it. They 
will talk about your success and 
excite more curiosity. 

Be fair, open and helpful to your 
competitors. If you tell them the 
truth, repeating it to others will 
help you. If they don’t know the 
truth, they may misrepresent. There 
is really nothing covered in busi- 
ness today. Competitors generally 
get what they want, and what they 
can’t get, they guess at. Beat 
them to it. When curiosity in your 
business dies, your business may 
die too. : 

The record is choked with the 
names of good products that tried 
to build their success in the woods. 
Stockholders today are not eager to 
invest their money in companies 
controlled by management operat- 
ing on a policy of “We mind our 
business and you mind yours,” be- 
cause stockholders are members of 
the general public as well as stock- 








_— 


holders and the general public is . 


amazingly well posted on 
advantages of advertising when 
used in connection with any good 
product. 

The unadvertised business today 
is an object of wonder—“I wonder 
why they do not advertise. There 
must be something wrong.” And 
so it is with the company which 
adopts a policy of silence regarding 
its sales methods—“They probably 
have good reason for keeping quiet. 
There is something to hide.” 


F. B. Burke Heads Sperry 
Flour Company 


F. B. Burke has been elected pres 
ident of the Sperry Flour Company, 
Pacific Coast milling concern and manu- 
facturer of Sperry “Drifted Snow” 
Flour and Sperry cereals and_ feeds, 
succeeding Roy N. Bishop, resigned. He 
has also been elected a director of Gen 


eral Mills, Inec., which acquired control 
of the Sperry company several months 
ago. Mr. Burke has been associated 


with the Sperry organization for twenty 
years and was elected vice-president se\ 
eral years ago. 

E. O. Boyer has heen promoted from 
the position of assistant to the general 
sales manager to sales manager of (Cen- 
tral West territory. C. W. Smith, for- 
merly with the company’s Tacoma, 
Wash., office, succeeds Mr. Boyer. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising » -ACerchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


. New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVESERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


































































Heads Women’s Advertising 
% 
Clubs 

Miss Florence M. Dart, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer and space buyer of the 
McLain-Simpers Organization, Philadel- 
phia advertising 
agency, was elected 
president of the 
Federation of Wo- 
men’s Advertising 
Clubs of the Worid 
at its annual 
meeting held in 
conjunction with 
the convention at 
Berlin. She has 
been a member of 
the Philadelpha 
Ciub of Advertis- 
ng Women for 
several years and 
has served twice 
as its president. 
Miss Dart suc- 
ceeds Miss Hazel 
Ludwig, D’Arcy 
Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, 
former president 
of the Women’s Federat'on. 

Miss Jeanette Carroll, Bryant-Straton 





Florence M. Dart 


College, Providence, R. I., was elected 
vice-president. Miss Dart and Miss 
Carroll are to serve for a term of 
two years. 


German advertising women, with the 
co-operation of the American advertis- 
ing women attending the convention, or- 
ganized a club at the meeting which 
will be similar in scope and aim to the 
advertising women’s clubs in America. 

* * * 


Rochester Club Plans 
Annual Outing 

The Rochester Advertising Club is 
making plans for its fourth annual two- 
day week-end outing to be held at the 
Kan-Ya-To Inn on Skaneateles Lake, 
September 28 and 29. Edward P. Har- 
rison is chairman of the committee. A 

golf tournament is being arranged. 

* * * 


Better Business Commission to 
Meet at San Diego 


The National Better Business Com- 
mission will hold its annual conference 
of officials and managers of Better 


Business Bureaus from September 16 to 
19 at San Diego, Calif. The headquarters 
will be located at the Hotel del Coro- 


nado. 
* * * 


F. H. Partridge to Head 
Los Angeles Club 


Frank H. Partridge, secretary of the 
Downtown Business Men’s Association 
of Los Angeles, has been elected man- 
aging director of the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles, succeeding Arthur Lee, 
resigned. 


Advertising Club News 





‘ ~ bd ~ . 
Dallas Club Considers Starting 
hg " 
Advertising School 

The study group of the Dallas, Tex., 
Advertising League, which was desig: 
nated to consider the development of 
that group into a school of advertising, 
has recommended that the League or 
ganize the Dallas Advertising Institute, 
with a dean and a faculty composed 
of men in advertising. 

It was also recommended that one mem 
ber of the faculty conduct a course in 
the fundamentals and basic principles 
of advertising and that he be assisted 
by specialists who would deliver lectures 
on various specialized subjects, such as 
retail advertising, agency procedure, en- 
graving, etc. The course as_ planned 
would run for eight weeks, with three 
two-hour sessions a week. A _ commit- 
tee to study the establishment of such 
a school has been appointed and _ in- 
cludes Joe Dawson, chairman, James E 
Clark, Alfonso Johnson and ‘Charles B. 
Mills. 

* * * 


To Represent Photo-Engravers 
9 a a 

on Advertising Commission 

Oscar F. Kwett, Northern Engraving 
Company, Canton, Ohio, Adolph Schuetz 
president of the Sterling Engraving 
Company, New York, and_ recently- 
elected president of the "American Photo- 
Engravers Association, and Victor W. 
Hurst, of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., have been appointed 
to represent the Photo-Engravers on 
the Advertising Commission of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 

George H. Benedict, Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the cost 
committee of the association. A. T. 
Wickham has been appointed chairman 
of the membership committee and E. C. 
Miller, Chicago, national councillor of 
the association to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

* * 


Denver Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


The Denver Advertising Club has ap- 
pointed the following committee chair- 
men for the coming year: Program, 
Eugene P. O'Fallon, of Radio Station 
KFEL; entertainment, William E. 
Bryan, of Radio Station KOA; vigi 
lance, Berlin Boyd; finance and audit, 
Jesse O. Goodwin; publicity, A. 
Mayfield; editor of “Denvertising,” 
Lawrence Collins; church relations, R. 
H. Byrum; membership, Fred 
Wagenbach, and attendance and recep- 
tion, Eric Erskine. 

* * 


Kansas City Club Elects 
R. B. Hastings 


R. B. Hastings has been elected to 
the board of governors of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Kansas City, to fill the 
unexpired term of Ray Snodgrass, re- 
signed. 
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Hartford Club Hears 
A.1. Merchandising 
Story 





OST advertisins clubs suffer 

a summer slump insofar as 
activities are concerned during the 
warm weather season. Fewer gen- 
eral meetings are held and, among 
the larger clubs, departmental 
groups seldom get together. The 
Hartford Advertising Club, how- 
ever, has carried on an active 
program which has brought at- 
tendance regularly to its meetings 
through the summer months. 

Interest has been maintained 
through the development of a 
series of addresses built around the 
theme of “Know Connecticut Prod- 
ucts.” Only those products which 
have national distribution and are 
advertised are chosen for discus- 
sion. The speakers are sales and 
advertising executives who are 
engaged in merchandising these 
products. At a recent gathering, 
members were told about the mer- 
chandising of A.l. Sauce by K. F. 
Lingo, secretary of G. F. Heublein 
& Bro. of Hartford, who are 
United States agents for this par- 
ticular product. 

Mr. Lingo explained that sales 
and advertising effort for A.1. 
Sauce is largely a case of educa- 
tional work. Because the product 
is used to improve the flavor of 
foods, it has been necessary to 
conduct various experimental cam- 
paigns, using different types of me- 
diums and copy appeal to ascertain 
which would prove most effective. 
The wide diversity of uses for A.1. 
Sauce made it necessary to en- 
deavor to learn from consumers 
just which of these uses appealed 
to them most so that the product 
might be advertised accordingly. 

This phase of the discussion was 
summed up by Mr. Lingo who 
stated: “It is our opinion that, too 
frequently, a manufacturer who 
lives too closely with his product 
thinks of it only in more or less 
technical terms. He misses a lot 
of advertising opportunity by con- 
fining his copy to terms in which 
he thinks, rather than the terms in 
which the customers, whom he hopes 
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will purchase his product, think.” 

To get a cross section of the 
thoughts of the American public 
with respect to A.1. Sauce, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to known con- 


sumers. This requested the house- 
wife to tell what first attracted her 
to the product, what she likes best 
about it, how she uses it and how 
she would suggest that the advertis- 
ing tell other housewives about it. 
Another questionnaire to non-users 
asked housewives if they used any 
kind of condiment, either in the 
kitchen for flavoring foods in 
cooking, or on the table. If so, 
what kind, how, why, how fre- 
quently, etc. 

In the preparation of these ques- 
tionnaires, it was the guiding 
thought to keep them out of the 
class of run - of - questionnaires 
which housewives might receive. 
The advertiser wants to approach 
her in a friendly spirit of counsel. 
The questionnaires which will be 
the basis of the 1930 campaign are 
just now going into the mails. It 
is too early, Mr. Lingo said, to tell 
just what the results will be. Past 
experience, he stated, would indi- 
cate that a very creditable number 
of returns will come in. 


Eliminating Guesswork 


He stressed the point that, in a 
desire to keep selling costs down 
to the lowest level possible, his 
company felt it absolutely neces- 
sary to get the greatest amount of 
return for dollars spent in adver- 
tising. Consequently it devotes 
much time to devising methods 
which will eliminate as much guess 
work as possible from iis adver- 
tising procedure. 

Mr. Lingo aimed to accomplish 
two things in his talk. First, he 
wanted to give to his audience of 
advertising club members _ infor- 
mation that would be helpful to 
them by reviewing the merchan- 
dising experiences of his company. 
Second, in conformance with the 
“Know Connecticut Products” 
series of meetings, he included in 
his talk a descriptive history of the 
romance surrounding the origin of 
A.l. Sauce and the manner in 
which it became a Connecticut 


product insofar as the American 
market is concerned. 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


k; VEN the wily brook trout, long 
4a rare delicacy, has felt the in- 
fluence of this machine age and is 
now becoming a mass product. He 
is even on the point of becoming a 
trade-marked food specialty, as 
the Schoolmaster discovered last 
week, 

The voyage of discovery started 
at Dietsch’s famous sea food res- 
taurant in Newark, N. J., and 
ended in the trout hatchery in Para- 
dise Valley near Cresco, Pa. At 
the restaurant there was a tag on 
the menu, with a trade-mark of 
the Eastern Trout Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the information that 
speckled trout were “served today.” 
The next week the Schoolmaster 
stopped off at the hatchery to see 
the how and why of the delicious 
fish he had eaten. He ran right in 
to a merchandising story. 

The trout, hatched from spawn 
in running water, live in a series of 
concrete pools fed by continually 
running cold spring water. The 
Paradise Brook Trout Company, 
one of the oldest hatcheries, dis- 
covered long ago that it isn’t 
sufficient to produce delicious mer- 
chandise. There was a real market- 
ing problem to be worked out. It 
was too much of a bother for the 
regular fish channels to handle 
small orders for speckled trout. 
Various hotels purchased all their 
fish supply through marketmen; 
individuals and restaurants in most 
cases ordered in small lots. The 
overhead was too high. 

* * * 

So the trout producers - decided 
organization was needed. Four or 
five of them got together, adopted 
a trade-mark and a grading proc- 
ess and hired one sales agent to 
concentrate and build a market for 
trout. 


There are now about twelve 
hatcheries in the Eastern ‘Trout 
Growers’ Association. A small 
amount of advertising is being 


carried on in publications in the 
hotel field and another campaign 
in class publications has been dis- 





cussed. In New York and New 
Jersey each fish is tagged with the 
little marker required by law. It 
is now being debated whether an- 
other mark, the same one which 
first attracted the Schoolmaster’s 
attention on the menu, can also be 
attached as a quality trade-mark, 
to be made familiar by more exten- 
sive advertising. 

It is quite a job to attach a tag 
to the thousands of trout now be- 
ing packed in ice and shipped to 
the various distributing centers 
Sut the identifying trade-mark on 
each fish will come, just as did the 
mark on walnuts. The trout grow- 
ers are after broader markets. They 
have solved as difficult problems in 
packing and production as_ ever 
faced an industry, and in going 
after the problems of more ef- 
ficient marketing they are study- 
ing the experiences of the fruit, 
cranberry and walnut producers. 

One of the production problems, 
as outlined to the Schoolmaster by 
George F. Stack, superintendent of 
the Paradise hatchery, was specially 
tough. There are not enough worms 
or bugs in any neighborhood to 
feed the trout in one hatchery, 
where food is required on the ton- 
a-day scale. It was discovered a 
few years ago that beef liver was 
an ideal substitute. And just about 
the same time liver became the 
fashion food of the moment and 
this ran the price way up. 

Any group that had to meet 
and overcome a problem like that 
should have no difficulty in build- 
ing broader markets. The School- 
master feels sure that in a few 
years diners-out will be selecting 
speckled brook trout by the trade- 
mark on the fishes’ tails. 

* * * 

The vacation period, with its 
complications relative to doubling 
up and so on, presents no diflicul 


ties to M. T Shaw, pre sident of 

M. T. Shaw, Inc., shoe manufa 

turer, Coldwater, Mich. 
Everybody around the Shaw 


plant gets two vacations during the 
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tam ps 
contribute nothing 
to advertising returns 


HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 

to transport your message. It costs money- espe- 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising 
returns. 


Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper 

4 background with minimum weight and bulk. 

Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
preserved. 

Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 


The whole story is in our booklet, ““The Warren 
Standard.” Tt shows you many samples of the fine 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 

4 pany, 1o1 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 
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Reach 136,000 
Buyers of Office 
Equipment and 
Supplies—With- 
out Waste. 





LMOST without exception, Rota- 
rians are in position to purchase, 


or direct the purchase of office 
equipment and supplies. They are busi- 
ness executives and professional men. 


More than 2,400 of them are dealers in 
office appliances. In the aggregate, their 
purchases of this class of merchandise 
total many millions annually. 

You can reach them all—profitably, and 
without appreciable waste—through the 
pages of their own publication, THE 
ROT ARIAN. 

And because they are business men of 
better-than-average income and buying 
power, they form an equally desirable 
market for whatever product you have 
to sell, whether it be lead pencils or air- 
craft. Let us give you specific figures 
relating to your own business. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
213 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 
WELLS W. CONSTANTINE 
Eastern Representative 
17 W. 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

F. W. HENKEL 
Midwest Representative 
306 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


COLOR is available in THE 
ROTARIAN at surprising- 
ly small extra cost—two-color inside pages 
or four-color-process inserts and covers. 
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year, each consisting of one week. 
3ut no schedule is called for and 
no relief arrangements are made, 
inasmuch as everybody “goes” at 
the same time. The plant is closed 
down during the first week in July 
and the last week in December, in- 
cluding Christmas. 

“This arrangement,’ Mr. Shaw 
tells the Schoolmaster, “is one of 
the best things we ever did for our 
business. No time is lost; in fact 
I think time is gained. The fac- 
tory hands, office workers and all 
the others so deeply appreciate this 
vacation privilege that they do 
more work in the fifty weeks than 
they otherwise would in fifty-two. 

“There is quite an advantage in 
taking a vacation in sections. A 
man needs a rest in the winter as 
well as in the summer. Our em- 
ployees know in advance just what 
vacation arrangements to make be- 
cause there is only one time at 
which vacations may be had. We 
simply close up and forget about 
the business so far as possible and 
as a result we all feel better, build 
more shoes at less expense and 
make more money.” 

* 

Unknowingly, William Randolph 
Hearst has been called upon by the 
Schoolmaster to address this ses- 
sion of the Class. The School- 
master has chosen the subject— 
copy. For Mr. Hearst's remarks 
there will be used extracts of a let- 
ter which he has sent to the edi- 
torial departments of his news- 
papers. This letter urges his edi- 
tors to meet the distractions of this 
age with which newspapers must 
compete by making brightness and 
brevity their watchwords. 

Reading of Mr. Hearst's obser- 
vations and recommendations im- 
pressed the Schoolmaster with the 
thought that these remarks might 
be studied with advantage by ad- 
vertisers and copy writers who, in 
the advertising columns, face the 
same competition which exists in 
the news columns. In_ bringing 
Mr. Hearst before the Class, the 
Schoolmaster asks that each mem- 
ber, as he reads what is said, sub- 
stitute “advertisement” for “news- 
paper” and “copy writer ” for 
“editor.” 

Mr, Hearst speaks: 
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Businesses large or small 


can match the Bell System 
Trade Mark Merchandising Service 
exactly to their retail distribution 


















































The smaller firm can ({ * 
use the service in just a> 
those sections or cities 
which comprise its 
market. 


INCREASING use is being made of the 
Bell System Trade Mark Merchan- 
dising Service by firms having sec- 
tional distribution of their products. 
The unique feature of the service 

. that it can be matched exactly 
to market requirements .. . makes 
it especially valuable for businesses 
of all sizes. 

An ice cream company doing 
business solely in New England con- 
tracts to place information about its 
dealers in 375,000 New England 
homes and business establishments 
in the 188 towns it serves. While a 
manufacturer of washing machines 
has purchased the service to list, 
in the 7000 cities and towns com- 
prising his national market, the 
nearest dealer to each of 8,200,000 
telephone subscribers. 

The Trade’ Mark Merchan- 
dising Service is a feature of 
Bell System Classified Tele- 
phone Directories. In them, 


“WHERE 


THE NEW SERVICE IN 








YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE 
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wna? | The large business can 
he ae | list its dealers in as 

many as 14,500,000 


— homes and businesses 
throughout the country. 


products are now listed under their 
advertised trade names... together 
with the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of the local dealers 
. . . SO consumers can locate them 
quickly and easily. 

The Bell System Trade Mark 
Merchandising Service reaches 
14,500,000 telephone subscribers in 
20,000 towns and communities 
throughout the country. It can be 
used completely —or in any desired 
group or classification of cities 
or sections. Its cost is thoroughly 
reasonable. 

Your local Bell Company will be 
glad to give you further informa- 
tion, and show you how this new 
merchandising aid can be of bene- 
fit to your own business. Telephone 
the Business Office today. Or write 
the Trade Mark Service Man- 
ager, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 195 
Broadway, New York City. 


TO BUY IT” 


DIRECTORY 



























A BUSY 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
REQUIRES 


and experienced Assis 


a capable 
tant to help in the preparation of 
Trade-Paper and Direct-Mail pub 
licity. The ability to write good 
sales letters and advertising copy 
is paramount. A working knowl- 
edge of mechanical processes is 
essential—we employ no Agency. 


The position is with one of the 
largest manufacturers of packag- 
ing containers in the country and 
offers exceptional opportunity for 
advancement. The salary to start 
is reasonable. The work should 
be congenial and interesting to 
the right man. The position must 
he filled immediately 


Give full details of yourself, your 


qualifications, previous experience 
and salary required. 


“T,”’ Box 146, Printers’ Ink 











NOT AVAILABLE 


I have a good job and don’t want an- 
other... yet! You have a full staff 
and don’t need anyone... yet! Let's 
shake hands. Some day this contact 
may help us both. Your new friend 
will have had two years’ 4-A agency 
experience in copy, layout and con- 
tact. “@,"’ Box 144, Printers’ Ink. 





Some Live 
Account Executive 


Can come into this old established, 
fully recognized New York adv. 
agency, and get an interest in the 
business and a substantial drawing 
account, or he can become manager 
of our New England office. Ad- 
dress “V,” Box 148, Printers’ Ink. 
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“A good condensed paper is the 
most difficult kind of paper to edit 
and publish; and that I think is the 


main reason for papers not being © 
condensed , 
“By this time, everybody who 
observes should realize that in the 
lusy life of today the average 
reader has not much time for 
newspapers. Consequently if the 
reader wants to get through his 
newspaper quickly, the — editor 


should help him get through his 
newspaper quickly, and the editor 
should help him enjoy his news- 
paper. 

“There is no room for dullness in 
today’s newspapers. There is no 
room for excess verbiage. Ther 
is no room for elaborate writing 

“There is a difference between 
writing windily and writing breez- 
ily; and that difference has got to 
be recognized.” 

Further, Mr. Hearst suggests 
that those who would bid for the 
attention of the public might with 
profit take a page from the meth- 
ods being pursued by the feminine 


world. Since skirts are briefer ; 
and bobs are briefer, he maintains, 
the newspapers have got to be 


briefer and livelier and more at- 
tractive to look at. 

Many advertisers and copy writ- 
ers look to the news columns for 
ideas that will capture and _ hold 
reader interest. Therefore, in 
these fundamenti il observations for 
insuring and increasing reader ef- 
fectiveness, the advertising world 
might find a hint or two. 

* 


Demand Has Opened New 
Markets for Razor Blades 


Gruicetre Sarety Razor Co. 
Boston 
Dear Schoolmaster: 

Your suggestion in the issue of July 
25, 1929, that safety razor blade manu- 
facturers should advertise uses of 
blades (outside of shaving) has been in 
operation for some time. 

We have in our plant one division de- 


voted almost exclusively to research 
work finding other uses for Gillette 
blades. The demand for blades in cer- 


tain fields made it necessary to devise » 
special blades and holders to cater to © 
the trade. We issue several small fold- 
ers featuring various uses to which Gil- 
lette blades have been adapted. There 
are, of course, many other uses which 
we do not feature, but on the industrial 
blade folder you will find at least 
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WANTED- 


man for 
unusual opportunity 


One of the leading American ad- 
vertising agencies is seeking a 
man of the highest type for im- 
portant executive and sales work 


, in its London office. 


Experience in management is 
essential. 
Experience in advertising both in 
the United States and England, 
desirable. 
This is an unusual opportunity. 
Write in confidence full details 
about yourself. 
Interview can be arranged for 
New York or Chicago. 
Address “ Z,” Box 291 

Printers’ Ink 

ISS Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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Agency Interest 
Available 


Owing to ill health, a partner 

old established, fully recognized 
New York, must retire. 
agency 


agency in 


An energetic man, either 


copywriter, account executive, lay- 
out, art or production man can 
secure this interest reasonably and 


on good terms, if he acts quickly. 


“U,” Box 147, P. I. 


Address 


This MERGER Should Interest Sone 
One-Man Agency or Advertising Man 


I conduct a fairly successful one-man 
agency in New York placing about 
$125,000 profitable business annually, 
consisting of worth-while high-class 
classilied display accounts. 


I would like to team up with some 
agent, with similar amount of billing, 
who'd rather be on the outside dig 
ging up business, and let me run the 
inside end in addition to taking care 
ot my own accounts, 

Have good reputation among news 
papers; plenty of capital; no credit 
worries. 

Write your side of the story, and 
vossibly we can get together. “A,” 
tox 283, Printers’ In 








Retail ‘Business Paper 


Editor Wanted 


We want a $5,000 editor who has enough 
initiative, resourcefulness and enthusiasm to 
create a $10,000 job for himself within the 
next three years. He must apply himself 
diligently so that he can take over the com 
plete editorial direction of a rapidly-growing 
business paper at the earliest possible date 

The man selected for this job must have a 
knowledge of business paper editing as ap- 
plied to the retail store fleld. We will be 
glad to direct and assist him in obtaining 
the necessary information concerning the fleld 
which we cover, but he must know how to 
obtain and develop articles and news He 
must furnish evidence of his ability to lay 
out and illustrate articles selected for publi 
cation. We prefer, but do not demand, a 
college man not over 35 years of age. 

Appointments will be arranged for desir- 
able applicants, so please give full informa- 
tion with letter, which will be treated con- 
Write “B,”’ Box 293, Printers’ Ink. 
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eighteen industries listed that are using 


Gillette blades successfully. 

I have read and enjoyed your column 
for five or six years and feel that ] 
owe you a greater debt than I can re 
pay with this small amount of informa 
thon 

W. E. Aldrich, 
ldvertising Department. 
Saranac Pulp & Paper Appoint 
Ajax Agency 

The Saranac Pulp & Paper Company, 
Plattsburg, N. has appointed — the 
\jax Advertising Agency, Ine, New 
York, to direct its advertising. The 
Ajax agency will also direct the ac 
counts of the Saranac company’s affili 
ated organizations, including the Nor 
strand Manufacturing Company, Hy-G 
Products, Ine ind Hunt's Modern 
Paper Products, Inc 


Organizes EF rm Rucker 
Company 


The Eddy me Company has been 
organized at Cambridge, Mass., by J 
Frank Eddy, yo - business mana- 
ger of the University Staff, a division 
of the University Press, to conduct an 
advertising service in preparing busi 
ness analyses and copy. Associated with 
him in the new business are Allen W 
Rucker and Anson E. Sawyer, both also 
formerly with the University Staff. 


H. Gausby, Sales Manager, 
Wagstaffe Limited 


G. H. Gausby, formerly sales man 
ager of Marland, Woolnough & Com 
pany, Niagara Falls, now absorbed by 
the National Grocers Company, Ltd. 
has been appointed general sales man 
ager of Wagstaffe Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., jam 


manutacturer 


J. W. Flint with Folds, 
Buck & Company 


J. Wyman Flint, formerly with 
Freeze-Vogel-Cr awford, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, is now with the 
Milwaukee branch of Folds, Buck & 


Company, investment securities. 
Artists Looking For Advertising Man 
Who Is Looking For Artists 
An organization of five free-lance creative 
artists in a city a few hours’ ride from 

Yew York wants to make an arrangement 
with advertising man anywhere to do some 
of his artwork. In business eight years do 
ing artwork for nationally known compa 
nies. Attractive proposition. Confidential. 


Address ‘‘Y,’’ Box 133, Printers’ Ink 
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=. ge WANTED 


h, Distributors for Nationally 


ent, - 
Known Line of Package Foods 
point 
A million-dollar-rated nationally-known food manufacturer wants 
sales distributors for several of the major distributing centers of 
ipany, the United States. 
A the 
New To business men with sales ability and with sufficient capital to 
Phe carry stock and finance distributing trucks, this offers an oppor- 
a - tunity to make from ten thousand to twenty-five thousand dollars 
affili er year net, according to the importance of the market taken over. 
Nor } y I 
* G Men that have experience in the grocery business preferred, but 
odern 


this experience is not absolutely necessary. 


Will give right men ten-year contracts, absolutely controlling mer- 
r chandise in territories assigned. Volume should run from ten to 
thirty cents per capita per annum on the population of the terri- 
tory, with net profit around ten per cent. 














been 

by J If you are genuinely interested in a straight-forward proposition of 

mana- this kind, please give particulars of financial responsibility, sales 

vision experience and business experience in your first letter. 

ct an 

= Address 

n W Manufacturer, Room 717A 

1 alse . . . 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 

ger, : Seis oni Satan 

man 


“|ASALES| 
CONTACT EXECUTIVE 


ilton, 


with 
te Is desired’ by an organ- contacts with and the 
ization occupying a po- confidence of leading 
Man sition of leadership in advertisers. To this 
industrial film advertis- man, capable of earn- 
ative ing. An unusual oppor- ing $25,000 a year, an 
ment tunity is offered to an Opportunity is pre- 
—_ account executive who, sented of achieving an 
4 because of his vision, eminently successful po- 


n vigorous ideas and sition with a firm that 


on 


® broad experience in 
creating new paths in 
merchandising, enjoys 





is making history in its 
field. Address “R,” Box 
145, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 





Classitied advertisements in 
each insertion. No order 
Cash must 


cents. accompany order, 
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accepted for less than three 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five 


dollars 


Ink” cents a line for 


and seventy-five 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CAN HANDLE ACCURATELY — one 


or two more lines in 100 mile radius. 
rhorough equipment for market investi- 
gation and _ routine _ selling. Robert 
Manning, Box 515, Springfield, Mass. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
PUBLISHING MAN interested 


is 


in a publishing investment. Box 
406, Printers’ Ink. 

Electrical Products, Etc. 
Factory representative, who has contact 
with electrical wholesalers and Public 
Utilities in Ulinois and == surrounding 
States, wants merchandising lines on 
exclusive basis Kindly give full details 
in your reply Box 426, Printers’ Ink, 


Chicago (Office 


HELP WANTED 


-EDITOR WANTED | 


for retail business paper, excellent oppor 
tunity display ad, page 198, this 


issue, “B,” Box 293, Printers’ Ink 


MANUFACTURER OF LOW-PRICED 
SMALL ELECTRIC SIGNS, both sand 
blast and plain faces, wants contact 
with men in touch with quantity users 
tox 427, Pr rinter s’ In 


SIGN SALESMAN 


sec 





Exclusive line for one who can get busi 
ness on Electric Signs for window and 
interior display. Also Directional signs 
Fairchild Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 
EDITORIAL MAN —With a knowledge 


of electrical engineering. Must write well 
and be able to do quality editorial work 
in preparation of manuscripts and lay 
outs. Prefer young man with ideas, en 
thusiasm and initiative. Write details. 
including salary wanted. Box 425, P. 





will be to the advantage of a good live- 
wire organization or advertising solicitor 
to answer this ad. We have the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. Strictly commis 
sion basis. United States Navy Weekly 
Otis Building, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


INTERESTING SIDE- LINE IN IN DRUG 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES FOR 
SALES covering route monthly 
Commission to start plus full credit for 
repeats. Chance to use ability and grow 





along with us. State route with dates. 
Metagraphic, 36 Armstrong Street, West 
Springfield, Mass. 











COMMISSION SALESMEN, FULL Ok 
PART TIME, to sell advertising for 
one National and 25 State publica- 
tions. Monthly (large combined circula 
tion). Box 403, Printers’ Ink, — 

SALESMAN for Philadelphia br: anch te 
represent largest manufacturer of adver- 
tising displays, silk screen process. Prop 


connection with 
for proper type 
. Box 405, P. 1 


osition offers 
unlimited opportunity 
man. State details | fully. 


ARTISTS —We have 
for two first-class photo-retouchers. 
chinery subjects and modern advertising 
retouching. Competent hg only. Send 
samples, particulars. Hagstrom Co., 
Inc., 20° Vesey | Street, ¢* York City 


 LETTERER WANTED 
Experienced in laying out and _ finishing 
labels, booklets, letterheads, etc. Furnish 
us with samples, qualifications and salary 
expected The Graphic Arts Co., 172 
High Street, Hartford, Conn. 


high-class 


permanent positions 
Ma- 








Wanted—Young Man—preferably college 


graduate, with some advertising back 
ground One who is ambitious, thinks 
straight, and can write the type of letters 
that will interest big executives. He will 


initiate and head up his own department 





in a rapidly growing, well rated estab- 

lished business. Chicago resident pre 

ferred. Write a complete letter, giving 

qualifications, salary expected Protes 

tants only tox 422, Printers’ Ink 
We Want 


A VISUALIZER 

Who Knows Type 
able to rough out and complete 
conceived, distinctive layouts for 
several publishing and mail order ac- 
counts —also supervise finished art work 
and typography. Versatility in “‘on the 
spot” visualizing essential. Man selected 
will have entire charge of Art Depart 
ment in medium-sized, four A’s agency. 
Mention experience and salary require- 
ments in letter. Give phone number. 
Box 424, Printers’ Ink. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE—30-35 years, 


ability to grow with well-financed 
agency. $7,500-$10,000. 
Y WRITER—Bank advertising, 
agency. $6,000. 
SPACE BUYER—Full charge. $5,2 
PRODUCTION MANAGER. $3,900. 


Must be 


freshly 
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CONTACT MAN AND ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN WANTED for growing 
agency with National accounts. Must be 
thoroughly experienced and be able to 
develop new accounts; also follow up 
leads. Box 428, Printers’ In 


EXECUTIVES: We 
tact just the right 
your organization 
process you time 
Inquiries invited. 
Executive Service 
100 East 42nd Street, 

Ashland 6 


you to con- 
strengthen 
selective 
money. 


assist 
to 

Our 

and 


man 
saves 


Corr. (Agency) 
New York City 
6000 


would like to associate 
with a long-estab- 
lished, large, well-known New York City 
facsimile typewritten letter house? He 
will receive a salary and commission pro- 
posal. Plus leads. Plus cordial co-oper- 
ation. Plus opportunity for growth. This 
young man may now be selling so-called 
multigraph letters, printing or advertis- 
ing—he wants to step out into a fresh 
adventure. We'll arrange a confidential 
interview upon receipt of complete infor- 
mation. Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 


who 


young man 
salesman 


himself as 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Original Layouts—expert financial print- 
ing, advertising, understands modern type 
dummies, follow-up work, 





faces, arrange 

member of Typographical Union for 15 
years. Age Box 419, Printers’ Ink 

TESTED COPY 

Former copy chief can service another 
cosmetic or proprietary account. Tested 
copy for over the counter or mail order. 
Box 418, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Layout and copy man of decided ability. 


Seven years’ busy agency experience. 
Newspaper, direct mail, contact. Age 28 
College > trained. — Box 417, Printers’ Ir 





PRODUCTION MAN 


schooled in printing, engraving, 
etc., who will pay his way by the econo- 
Box 410, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist: free-lance, thoroughly experienced 
originating and executing modern folders, 
booklets, visuals, posters, etc. Desires 
space with advertising firm or printer who 
can supply some additional business. Box 
414, Printers’ Ink. 


Man, age 28, married, available imme- 


diately, well acquainted with wholesale 
and retail drug and grocery trade in 
Greater New York. Thoroly experienced 
and capable of organizing or operating 
an efficient merchandising service for 
agency or publication. Starting salary 
$3000 annually. Box 404, Printers’ I Ink. 





Copy—Layout—Plans 


All-round seasoned agency man of out- 
standing ability; 8 years’ national, agri- 
cultural, mail-order, direct mail experi- 
ence; effective layouts; copy that sells; 
knows printing, engraving, art —- every 
detail of advertising practice. Excellent 
record. Good personality. 32. East or 


Mid-West only. Box 411, Printers’ Ink. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE—2), with 
copy experience and commercial 
art training—seeks new connection. 





Box 416, Printers’ Ink. 

Visualizer secks connection with agency 
or national advertiser in New York. 
Lettering—typography. Salary or Free- 
Lance. Box 409, Printers’ Ink. 
Business Paper Editor of recognized 


whose energies exceed capacities 
of present organization wants executive 
position with growing company. Have 
had extensive experience in merchandis- 


ability 





ing, industrial and building fields. Must 
be A.B.C., and Box 415, P. I. 
“ARTIST BUSINESS-MAN” SEEKS 


PROPOSITION with growing agency. 
Operated successful studio past 5 years, 
and has established clientele of art buy- 





ers. las planned and executed modern 
folders, booklets, layouts, visuals of finer 
calibre. Knows printing and engraving. 
Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 

WHAT PRICE EXPERIENCE? Nine 
years’ manufacturing, six years’ agency 


(including copy chief 4-A), three years’ 
retail advertising experience, available 
Sept. Ist. Some manufacturer or agency 
can make a fine profit on my mature 
judgment, analytical mind and _ copy 
ability. East preferred. Box 408, P. I. 
JUNIOR COPY “AND CONTACT MAN 


Nine years with advertisers and advertis- 


ing agencies, this young man, 28, is ex- 
perienced on radio and_ semi-technical 
copy. He writes convincingly; and knows 
layout, art, typography and production 
work. He is unemployed, and immedi- 
ately available in New York at a mod- 
erate salary. Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER 

Man of outstanding ability, also splendid 
visualizer; New York’s largest 4A agen- 
cy experience creating prominent national 
advertising, spending up to several mil- 
lion—-various successful mail-order cam- 
paigns for agents; direct sale and cou- 
pons——-all types direct mail, analysis, 
plans, copy, layouts. Box 421, P. 

IN ‘SAN FRANCISCO 
Advertising woman available, who has 
made rapid progress in newspaper and 
agency work, and has outgrown present 
agency position. Has original ideas. In- 


dividual writer. Knowledge of human 
nature. Abundance of energy, and en 
thusiasm for advertising work. Jould 


like permanent position where one can 
learn to become a useful and valuable 
part of an organization. Box 407, P. I. 


Copy — Plan — Layout Man 


Long, intensive experience in national, 
mail and direct mail; concise spark- 
ling copy; thoro, thoughtful, practical and 
productive plans; excellent visualization 
ability; fund of ideas; energetic and reli- 
able contact man or executive. Now avail- 
able for agency or manufacturer, seaboard 
or Mid-West. Age 38, fine record and 
references. Start $6500. Box 412, P. I 





order 
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—good service decides the sale. 


i ak * ee eel 


Give it Weight 


Your own ideas, clearly and forcefully presented, 
will throw the balance your way in any sales 
situation. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will present 
your ideas so that the men will see and remem- 
ber just what you mean. 


Fourteen years of experience has highly devel- 
oped the skill of this organization in making 
sales ideas plain. 

Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven training method that costs re- 
markably little and is reinforced by national field 
service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


as Still 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, Chanin Bidg.—Detroit, General Motors Blidg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 








Reibold Bldg.—Regional Sales 
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During July this year the 
daily city circulation of the 


Chicago Tribune notched a 
gain of 24.000 over the 
same month of 1998. This 
is nearly twice the 14,000 
family increase recorded for 


the city in the same period 


Total Average Circulation, July, 1929: 
Daily, 854,893; Sunday, 1,107,469 





Chicage Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








